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NOTES AND STUDIES 


THE WORK OF PORPHYRY AGAINST THE 
CHRISTIANS, AND ITS RECONSTRUCTION. 


II 


IN my previous article I discussed at some length the relation 
between the lost treatise of Porphyry Kari Xpuoravov and the attacks 
of a Neoplatonist philosopher preserved in the apology of Macarius 
Magnes. Dr Harnack was led to the conclusion that these attacks 
were the /psissima verba of Porphyry, though he is compelled to suppose 
that Macarius only had them in the form of anonymous excerpts, of which 
he did not know the real author. If this be true, we have recovered 
enough of the treatise to form the basis of an edition. But my own 
investigation, the results of which I have already stated, has convinced 
me that these attacks are with much greater probability to be ascribed 
to Hierocles. The arguments, however, are borrowed so largely from 
Porphyry, that although we cannot claim to have recovered his actual 
words, we may be sure that we possess the substance of many of his 
attacks. This is in itself a valuable result, and though it is useless for 
the purposes of an edition, it forms a new and valuable aid towards 
a conjectural reconstruction of the lost work. Such a reconstruction of 
the argument is the object of the present article. 

But before we proceed to try to fit in the dafa thus obtained, 
a collection must be made of the quotations from Porphyry’s work and 
references to it which may be found in other writers. I have made a 
fresh investigation on my own account, although most of the references 
had already been brought together by others. I have then carefully 
compared their conclusions with my own, with the result that as many 
as forty-six fragments and references may be cited. I propose to give 
these iz extenso as a further basis of the subsequent attempt to recon- 
struct the contents of the treatise. It is true that something of the 
kind has already been given by others, but it is nearly two centuries 
since it was done by Lardner in English, and the recent work of 
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Wagenmann, Kleffner, and Georgiades (who writes in Greek) is con- 
siderably less than my own. A word about each of them had best be 
inserted here, and reference to some of the suggestions they offered will 
be made in the course of my reconstruction. 

Lardner, in Zhe Credibility of the Gospel Narrative among his 
Testimonies of Ancient Heathens,’ devoted much space to the considera- 
tion of Porphyry. He is the only author I have been able to find who 
has made an actual collection of the fragments of the Kara Xpurtiavov 
and references to its contents. But there are several limitations to his 
work. ‘The original citations are only given in foot-notes. Again, he 
has not placed the references either in the order they seem to have had 
in Porphyry or according to the authors from whom they are cited, but 
his list is founded on their Biblical sequence. This is natural in one 
whose object was evidential, but the interpolation of apologetics some- 
what obscures the list. For instance, he devotes nearly a third of the 
whole to the consideration of the passages in Daniel which Porphyry 
had interpreted in his twelfth book. There are some references in his 
list where the name of Porphyry is not mentioned, and Lardner can only 
say that it is ‘not unlikely’ that Jerome meant Porphyry and Julian 
when he referred to Gentiles canes and qui scripserunt contra Evangelia. 

Of course he makes no reference to the fragments contained in 
Macarius, as he wrote long before the Athens MS was discovered. 

Wagenmann, writing in 1878, in the Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie,' 
comes to the conclusion that Macarius has preserved for us important 
fragments of Porphyry’s book, but suggests that he may have only 
possessed them in the form of excerpts. He devotes a page or two to 
the reconstruction of Porphyry’s book, and concludes with a translation 
into German of the words of Macarius’s opponent. Dr Harnack praises 
this translation, although he makes another himself. 

A. Georgiades, writing in 1891,‘ follows the same line of argument, 
and discusses in fuller detail and with further references (pp. 20-30) 
the reconstruction of Porphyry’s book, but is more brief in his treatment 
of Macarius. 

A. I. Kleffner, writing in 1896, contributes a short essay,’ in which 
he expands and for the most part follows what had been said by 
Wagenmann. He differs somewhat in his reconstruction of the book, 
and thinks the references to it found in the Quaestiones Paganorum of 
Augustine belonged to some of the last of the fifteen books. 


1 Ed. Kippis, 1788, vol. viii pp. 176-251. 

2 Op. cit. pp. 209-210 on St Matt. xxi 21 and xxvii 45. 

8 Vol. xxiii pp. 269-314 Porphyrius und die Fragmente eines Ungenannten bei 
Makarius. 

4 wepl trav xara Xprotiavav “Anoonacpatwv rod TMoppupiov. Leipzig, Bar u. 
Hermann, 1891. 


5 Porphyrius der Neuplatoniker und Christenfeind. Paderborn 1896. 
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I now proceed to give a collection of the quotations from Porphyry’s 
book and references to it. The result of bringing together all such 
evidence as I can find is as follows :— 

1. In his commentary on the Epistle to the Galatians, Jerome deals 
at length with the apparent discord of the Apostles in chapter ii, and 
refutes the theory that the Cephas there mentioned was not the same 
as the Apostle Peter. This theory seems to have been advanced in 
order to repel an attack by Porphyry, for he adds: ‘Maxime cum 
Lucas scriptor historiae, nullam huius dissensionis faciat mentionem ; 
nec dicat unquam Petrum Antiochiae fuisse cum Paulo et /ocum dari 
Porphyrio blasphemanti ; si autem Petrus errasse, aut Paulus procaciter 
apostolorum principem confutasse creditur. Quibus primum respon- 
dendum, alterius nescio cuius Cephae ‘nescire nos nomen etc. Ad 
extremum si propter Porphyrii blasphemiam, alius nobis fingendus est 
Cephas, ne Petrus putetur errasse, infinita de Scripturis eradenda 
divinis . . . Sed et adversum Porphyrium, in alio, si Christus iusserit, 
opere pugnabimus,’? 

2. The above reference is from the text of his commentary, but he 
considers the attack of Porphyry of sufficient importance to require 
separate treatment in the Preface to his book.? Here he adds three 
further details, namely that the passage was from Porphyry’s first book, 
that he had accused St Paul of impudence, as well as St Peter of 
error ; and he also gives to Porphyry the disputed epithet Bataneotes. 
‘(Juod nequaquam intelligens Bataneotes et sceleratus ille Porphyrius, in 
primo operis sui adversum nos libro, Petrum a Paulo obiecit esse repre- 
hensum, quod non recto pede incederet ad evangelizandum : volens et 
illi maculum erroris inurere, et huic procacitatis et in commune ficti dog- 
matis accusare mendacium, dum inter se Ecclesiarum principes discrepent.’ 

3- In his Commentary on Isaiah liii 12, Jerome suggests * that Christ 
divided the spoil of the strong, when the Apostles of the circumcision 
and of the uncircumcision ‘Sub uno Domino in diversa starent acie’, 
and he goes on to speak of those ‘qui dispensatoriam inter Petrum et 
Paulum contentionem vere dicunt iurgium fuisse atque certamen, ut 
blasphemanti Porphyrio satisfaciant et veteris caeremonias in ecclesia 
Christi a stirpe credentis Israel esse credendas’. 

4. Again, in his Epistles, in commenting on the fact that St Paul 
behaved as a Jew, and thus did himself that which he had reproved 
Peter for doing, he says that others have written to defend the Apostles, 
and ‘blasphemantis Porphyrii impudentiam coercerent, qui Paulum et 
Petrum puerili dicit inter se pugnasse certamine: immo exarsisse 
Paulum in invidiam virtutum Petri, et ea scripsisse iactanter, quae vel 

1 Hier. Comm, in Ep, ad Galat. Migne t. xxvi p. 341. 

* Ed. Migne vol. vii p. 310. 

3 Jer. Comm. in Isaiah liii 12. Migne P. L. t. xxiv p. 513. 
112 
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non fecerit, vel si fecerit procaciter fecerit 7d in alio reprehendens quod 
ipse commiserit’. 

In the same Epistle he speaks of answering Porphyry ‘qui Pauli 
arguit procacitatem, quod principem Apostolorum Petrum ausus est 
reprehendere, et arguere in faciem, ac ratione constringere, quod male 
fecit, id est, in errore fuerit: in quo fuit ipse, qui alium arguit delin- 
quentem’. The reference is plainly to the incident at Antioch recorded 
in Gal. ii r1, and the allusions to what St Paul did himself suggest his 
own statement in 1 Cor. ix 20 ‘ Unto the Jews I became as a Jew’, and 
also such actions on his part as the circumcising of Timothy, the vow at 
Cenchreae, and his following of the advice of St James at Jerusalem. 

5. A further reference to St Paul’s treatment of St Peter is found in 
Jerome’s words on Gal. i 16 (‘I conferred not with flesh and blood’). 
‘Nam et Porphyrius obiicit, quod post revelationem Christi non fuerit 
dignatus ire ad homines et cum iis conferre sermonem : ne post doctrinam 
videlicet Dei a carne et sanguine instrueretur. Sed absit ut ego Petrum 
et Iacobum et Iohannem carnem et sanguinem putem.’? 

Possibly this part of Galatians was commented on in detail by 
Porphyry, but the intention seems always the same, and it is to be 
noted that in the above fragment St John is introduced as well as 
St Peter as spoken of slightingly by St Paul. 

6. Jerome also refers to Porphyry’s attacks on St Peter, whom he 
accused of bringing about the death of Ananias and Sapphira by his 
imprecation. His words, contained in the Epistle to Demetriades,’ are 
as follows :— 

‘Denique et Apostolus Petrus nequaquam imprecatur eis mortem, 
ut stultus Porphyrius calumniatur ; sed Dei iudicium prophetico spiritu 
annunciat, ut poena duorum hominum sit doctrina multorum.’ 

Concerning the above six references which we owe to Jerome, one 
or two points suggest themselves for comment. As they are all con- 
cerned with an attack on St Peter, and one of them is explicitly stated 
to come from Porphyry’s first book, it is natural to conclude that all of 
them come from the beginning of his work. He seems therefore to have 
begun (unlike the philosopher of the Afocriticus)* with an attack, not on 
Christ, but on His first followers, as being quite unworthy of credence. 

And in the question of the relations of St Peter and St Paul at 
Antioch, it is not only the inconsistency of the former that is blamed 
(as in the Afocriticus), for St Paul receives an equal share of blame. 

7- The largest and most important fragment is preserved in the 
Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. The author is speaking of Origen, 

' Jer. Ep, 112.11. Migne P. L. t. xxii p. 923. 

2 Jer. Comm. in Gal. Migne t. xxvi p. 326. 


* P. 156 of Semler’s edition of Ep. Pelag. ad Demetr. 
* See frag. of ch. vi bk. 1. 5 Euseb. H.E. vi 19. 
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and mentions the unconscious compliment paid to him by Porphyry, 
who, when unable to attack the doctrines, reviled and calumniated 
their interpreters, especially Origen, finding fault with his allegorical 
method of interpreting the Old Testament. 

He then makes two quotations from Porphyry, stating afterwards 
that they occur in the third book of his work against the Christians. 
The words are as follows :— 


Tis 89 poxOnpias tév “lovdaixév Tpapay otk aréotacw, Avow 8€ Twes 
cipety tpoOvpnbevtes, ex’ eEnynoas étparovto dovykAwotous Kal dvappooTovs 
Tots Yyeypappévors, Ok arodoyiav paddov irép tav dOvetwv, tapadoxny 5é 
kal €mawov Tois oixeious hepovoas. Aiviypata yap Ta pavepds taps. Mice? 
Aeyopeva elvat kopracavres, kai érBevacavtes Ws Oeorricpata tANpy Kpypiwv 
protnpiov, dui Te TOU Tio TO KpiTiKOV THS WuxAs KaTayonTevoarTes, érd- 


yovow enynoes. 
He further quotes him as saying— 


e 4 , ~ > , > > ‘ e > ‘ fo , _ ” > , 
O 8& tpdros Tis dromias, e€ dvdpds @ Kaya Kopidy véos dv Ere evterixynKa, 
10, vd , . mw PY 7 * ‘r. , poo: 
opodpa evdoxiyoavtos, Kal ere de dy katadeAourey ovyypappatwv evdoKt- 
podvtos tapeAnpbw, ‘Opryévous, ob KA€os tapa tots didarKdAors TovTWY TOY 
’ , , > ‘ ‘ e > , ~ , > 
Adywv péya Suadédora. “Axpoarijs yap otros “Appwviov tod wrcloTyy év 
“ y « = , >. “7 > , > , , > ‘x ‘ 
Tos Kal’ ids xpovars eridoow év dirtocodia éxxynKOTos yeyovws, cis pev TV 
~ , > , ‘ ‘ a ~ , ‘ > , > , 
tov NOywv epreipiay, TOAARV Tapa TOD didacKddrov TH apeAeav éExTHTATO, 
oe . ; , - , 
cis b€ Ti opOiv tod Biov mpoatpecw Tijv évavtiav éxeivw Tod Biov mopeiav 
, “ agai 
éroucato. “Appwvs piv yap Xpurtiavds év Xpurtiuvois dvatpadeis Tots 
- ? ~ lal ‘ aA , uA > ‘ 4 . 4 
yoveiow, bte Tod dpovely Kai THs hitocodias Hato, eibis mpos THY KaTa 
, , . > ‘ 
vopouvs toduteiavy peteBddero, ‘Qpryévys Se “EAAnv ev “EAAnor tradevbeis 
, , , ?- 4 , ‘ ‘ 
Adyous, mpds TO BapBapov eEdxerA€ TOApypar o by hépwv adrov TE Kat THY 
> “ , Mid > , ‘ 4 ‘ , r lol lal 4 
év tois Adyous ew examyAcvoev, kata pev tov Biov, Xpurtiavos Cov Kat 
, ‘ ‘ 4 4 “ ’ ‘ ~ Ld , © , 
Tapavopus, Kara 6 Tas TEpl TOY TpaypaTwv Kai ToD Belov Sd~as EAAnViCWV 
. 
‘ « a lel 4 ‘ 
Te kat TA EAAnvev tois d0veios iroBadAdcpevos pious. cuvav Te yap det 
7® [lAatwn, tots re Novpyviov xai Kpoviov, "AwodAodavous te Kai Aoyytvou 
kat Modeparov Nixopaxov te kal tov év Tois [vOayopetas éAAoyipwv dvdpav 
jopite ovyypéppacw, éxpyto 6& Kai Xaipypovos tod Xtwixod, Kovpvovrou 
“ , 7 © ‘ ‘ a > Fy , 
te tais BiBAow. wap dv Tov petadyrixdv Tov Tap “EAAnow pvotnpiwv 
4 —?— 2 “ 
yvovs tpdrov, tais ‘lovduixais rpoonwe ypadais. 


Concerning this fragment it is to be noted that the condemnation of 
the allegorical method of Old Testament interpretation by Porphyry 
plainly shews that he was himself dealing in his third book with the 
contradictions and discrepancies of the Pentateuch. For he would 
naturally condemn a method of interpretation which took all the force 
out of his criticisms of the literal meaning, by contenting itself with 
allegorical explanations of difficult passages. His reference to Origen 
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is of considerable interest, but he is plainly mistaken in saying he was 
a convert from heathenism. 

8. That Porphyry dealt thus with the Pentateuch is shewn by a 
reference contained in a homily of Severian of Gabala on the creation 
of the world, where the question is raised (suggested by Gen. iii 5) why 
God forbade the knowledge of good as well as evil.’ 


Aéyovat rodXoi, kai padwota of 7G Oeorrvyet Mopdhupiw dxodovOyoartes, 
T@ kata Xpurtiavav ovyypdiavtt, Kai tod Oeiov Sdéypatos wohdovis aro- 
ornoavte A€yovar toivuvy Ava ti b Oeds darynyopevoe tiv yvaow Tod Kadov 
kat tovnpod; “Eotw, 7d rovypov arnyopevoe bu ti Kai Td Kaddv ; ciov 
yap, "Awd tod EvAov tod cidévae Kadov Kai rovypiov pi payyte, KwAvet, 
byoiv, abrov tod eid€évar To Kaxdvs bud ti Kai TO dyabov ; 

g. Of the fourth book a fragment is preserved to us by Eusebius, 
most of it being also quoted by Theodoret. 

In the Praeparatio Evangelica, in order to maintain the antiquity of 
Moses, Eusebius twice refers to the words of Porphyry that the truest 
historian of the Jews was Sanchuniathon. 

The words of Porphyry are as follows, quoted as év rerdptw ris pos 
Hpas brobécews. 


ec ~ ‘ ‘ 4 > , > , 7” ‘ ~ , 4 ~ 
loropet d&¢ Ta epi ‘lovdaiwy dAnOéotara, bri Kai Tois TOOLS Kal Tots 
~ 2 Se ‘ , , e , > ‘ ‘ 
évopacw aitav Ta cvppwvdtata, Layxovvidbwv & Bypirws, ciAndos ta 
e a a a e a 
bropyypata rapa ‘lepopBadrov tod iepéws Geod rod “lever bs "ABiBddw 7d 
~ ‘ . =~ ‘ 
Baorret Byputiov tiv ioropiav dvabeis in’ éxeivov Kai tav Kat abrov 
LT og a a ix: 6 , be Oi be , , ‘ ‘ 7 
ékeractav tis dAnbeias raped€éxOn. i 6€ TovTwy xpovor Kai mpd Tov 
Tpwixdv rirrover xpovwv, Kai oxedov tois Mucéws rAyouilovew, os ai 
~ , , ’ , , 4 e . ‘ 
tov Powixys Bacitéwv pyviover diadoxai. ayxovvuibwv 8 6 Kara Tijv 
Powixwv dudrextov PiradAyOws waicav tiv ada iotopiav ék tav Kata 
rokw tropyvynpatov Kai Tov év Tois iepois dvaypapov avvayayov by Kai 
, | Ss , , Cal , , ’> a ‘ co 
ovyypawas éri Lepipdpews yeyove tov ‘Acovpivy Baciiidos, 1) mpd Tov 
7 w > 7 
"Itaxav, 7) Kat’ aitovs ye Tovs xpovous yeveoOau dvayéyparta. ta b€ Tod 
+ ” ~ 
Layxouviutwvos cis "EAAada yAOooav yppyvevoe Pirwv 6 BYBAos.” 


The same quotation is made by Theodoret, as far as the reference to 
Semiramis, with only one or two verbal differences,® while Eusebius 
himself, later in the same work, when dealing again with the antiquity 
of Moses, introduces these words of Porphyry a second time.* 

This fragment is enough to prove that, if Porphyry dealt with detailed 
criticisms of the language of the Old Testament in Book III, he probably 
proceeded in Book IV to consider the history of the Jews as a whole. 


' Sever. De Mundi Cr. Hom. 6 ap Chrys. Migne P. G. t. lvi p. 488. 
2 Euseb. Praep, Evang. p. 31 a and b, 

3 Theod. Graec. Affect. Curatio p. 28, 1{ 10. 

* Euseb. /.¢. p. 485 0. 
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In setting up Sanchuniathon as their true historian, he is probably 
denying the truth of their history as recorded in their own scriptures. 
Eusebius introduces the quotation with the remark that he reviled not 
only the Christians but also the Jews, and Moses, and the prophets 
after him, and all by the same kind of blasphemies. 

1o. A very similar reference is contained in the Chronicle of 
Eusebius (preserved in the Latin translation of Jerome), which deals 
with the date of Moses. 

‘ Ex ethnicis vere impius ille Porphyrius, in quarto operis sui libro, 
quod adversum nos casso labore contexuit, post Moysem Semiramim 
fuisse affirmat.’* 

Evidently Porphyry had made an elaborate computation and com- 
parison of dates, and had drawn conclusions with regard to the place 
of the Jews in the world’s history which had to be seriously considered. 
For this false version is given as the reason for setting forth the true 
in the sentences which follow. ‘Cum haec ita se habeant, necessarium 
duxi veritatem diligentius persequi. Et ob id in priore libro quasi 
quandam materiam futuro operi omnium mihi ,regum tempora prae- 
notavi.’ 

Two more references are preserved in the same work of Theodoret, 
which may well have also come from Porphyry’s fourth book, as they 
evidently form part of an argument about the Hebrews and their 
scriptures. 

11. In speaking of the great Greek philosophers, he says: act 
8é adrods év Aiyirtw ob povov rap Aiyurriwy GAXAa Kai Tap’ “EBpaiwy ra 
Tepi Tov dvtos SdaxOjvat Geod. Kai tadra diddoxe . . . Moppipws 6 xara 
THs aAnOeias AvTTHGAS.” 

12. Elsewhere, when speaking of the sacrifices enjoined in the Old 
Testament, he declares that Porphyry failed to grasp the real meaning 
of the Scriptures, but like an ape was only able to imitate up to 
a certain point. He introduces this statement by saying: Tovros 
ixpiBas évrvxov & Tlopdvpws (pdAda yap abrots évdvérpupe, THv Ka jpov 
tupevwov ypapyv), Kat ddddrprov eioeBeias Kai aitos darodaiver To Oiew, 
raparAjnovv te Tos TUOHKOLS Kai Spdv Kai rdcywv. He further describes 
him as ra Oeia Adyra KexAodss, kai éviwy tiv Suivovay tots Evyypdppacw 
évreBetkws Tors oiKeiots.® 

13. One more quotation is found in both Eusebius * and Theodoret,° 


1 Euseb. in Lib. ii. Chronicorum Prooemium. Hier, Interprete. Migne P.G, 
t. xix p. 317. 

2 Theod. op. cit. p. 6. 7. 8 Theod. of. cit. p. 108. 9. 

* Euseb. of. cit. p. 179 d. 

5 Theod. op. cit. p. 179. 41. He adds that this dpodrdynoev ws morevdpevos “Incod 
ppovdous amépnve Tovs Oeovs, 
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evidently drawn from quite a different part of Porphyry’s book, for it is 
a statement that the gods have given up helping men since the honour- 
ing of Jesus began. His actual words are given thus: Novi 6¢ Gavpa- 
Lovow, et tocovTwv érav KareiAnpey } vooos tiv modw, "AcKAymiov piv 
érdnpias Kai Tov dd\Awv Gedy pyxére ovens. “Inoot yap Tiwwpévor, ovdepmtis 
nis Tav Oeav Sypoaias wpedeias YoOero. 

We know nothing that remains of Books V to XI, but they must have 
contained criticism of the New Testament. We may therefore place 
here the reference to this subject by Jerome. 

14. In his Dialogus Adv. Pelagianos, bk. ii p. 761,' he speaks of the 
apparent contradiction involved in St John vii 8 and ro with regard to 
the visit of our Lord to Jerusalem for the Feast of Tabernacles. ‘Iturum 
se negavit, et fecit quod prius negaverat. Latrat /orphyrius, incon- 
stantiae ac mutationis accusat, nesciens omnia scandala ad carnem esse 
referenda.’ 

15. The accusation that the Evangelists had falsified their records 
is referred to in Zpist. 57 ad Pammach. c. 9.’ ‘Haec replico non ut 
Evangelistas arguam falsitatis (hoc quippe impiorum est, Celsi, Por- 
phyrii, Iuliani) sed ut reprehensores meos arguam imperitiae.’ 

16. At the beginning of his commentary on Daniel, Jerome is 
speaking of Jehoiakim and Jehoiachin, and says that in the genealogy 
given by St Matthew one generation seems to have been missed out 
where these names occur ‘quia secunda reooapaxadéxas in lToacim 
desinit filio Iosiae, et tertia incipit a Ioachin filio Ioacim’. He goes 
on to say that Porphyry misunderstood the facts when he charged 
St Matthew with error. ‘Quod ignorans Porphyrius, calumniam struit 
icclesiae, suam ostendens imperitiam, dum evangelistae Matthaei 
arguere nititur falsitatem.’* 

Porphyry evidently attacked seriatim the difficulties to be found in 
the first Evangelist, and his criticisms were so well known as to be 
remembered by one who was engaged on Old Testament work, and 
was dealing with the two kings about whom the difficulty in the 
genealogy was raised. 

17. Again Jerome, in commenting on Genesis i 10, refers to Por- 
phyry’s accusation against the Evangelists, that in order to manufacture 
a miracle on the lake of Gennesaret, they called it a ‘sea’. 

‘Frustra igitur Porphyrius, Zvange/istas ad faciendum ignorantibus 
miraculum, eo quod Dominus super mare ambulaverit, pro /acu Gene- 
sareth, mare appellasse calumniatur, cum omnis lacus et aquarum 
congregatio maria nuncupentur.’* 


» Migne vol. ii p. 553. * Migne vol. i p. 575. 
3 Jer. Comm. in Danielii. Migne t. XX P. 495 
* Jer. Quaest. in Genes, iio. Migne t. xxiii p. 939. 
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This is an attack which is made by the opponent of Macarius.’ The 
parallel is certainly close, even to the expression iv’ éx rovrov ws péya Tt 
tov Xpurrov évepyjoavta onpeiov cicaydyyn, which corresponds to ‘ad 
faciendum ignorantibus miraculum’. But this is just the kind of attack 
which would be passed on from one writer to another. 

18. In writing against Vigilantius on the credit to be given to 
miracles, Jerome refers to Porphyry as follows :— 

‘Nisi forte in morem gentilium, impiorumque Porphyrii et Eumomii, 
praestigias daemonum esse confingas, et non vere clamare daemones, 
sed sua simulare tormenta.’ * 

The reference is probably to the miracle of the demons and the 
swine, as that is the only place in the Gospels where the word ‘torment’ 
is used by the demons. The importance of this passage lies in the fact 
that, although the opponent of Macarius deals with this miracle at great 
length, he does not introduce this detail. This I have referred to else- 
where as an indication that he is an abridger of Porphyry and not 
a copyist. 

1g. Jerome makes mention of Porphyry’s objection to the call and 
response of Matthew in St Matthew ix 9." 

He says: ‘ Arguit in hoc loco Porphyrius et Iulianus Augustus, vel 
imperitiam historici mentientis, vel stultitiam eorum qui statim secuti 
sint Salvatorem, quasi irrationabiliter quemlibet vocantem hominem 
sint secuti.’ 

20. Theophylact in commenting on the first words of St John’s 
Gospel, has not only recorded the fact that that Gospel likewise was 
the subject of Porphyry’s attack, but he has preserved a few of his 
actual words. 

dote Suarértwoxe tod "EAAynvos Tlopdupiov ro oddurpa. éxeivos yap 
dvatpérew Tepwpevos TO ebayyéAuov, ToLavTas éxpyto Suupéserw. ei yap 
Aoyos, pyaiv, & vids Tod Geod, Hrot mpodopixds eotww, 7) evdudHeros: GAA 
piv ore TovTO, ovTE éxeivo, ovdK dpa ovde Ad-yos éoriv.' 

We know from Jerome that the opening words of St Mark’s Gospel 
were also attacked, but this was in a later part of Porphyry’s book, and 
with a somewhat different purpose (see Fragment 38). 

21. We may place here a reference to the way the Apostles tricked 
their hearers when they argued in favour of the faith. 

Jerome is commenting on Joel ii 28-31 (the words quoted by 
St Peter on the day of Pentecost), and in speaking of the Apostle’s 
way of arguing he says :— 


! Apocr. iii 6. 2 Jer. Contra Vigil. Migne t. xxiii p. 348. 
8 Jer. Comm. in Evangel. Matth. Migne t. xxvi p. 56. 
* Theophylact Enarr. in Ev, Joann. Migne P. G. t. cxxiii p. 1141. 
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‘Non quod abuterentur audientium simplicitate et imperitia, ut impius 
calumniatur Porphyrius.’ ' 

Porphyry’s words refer specially to Pentecost. It suggests that his 
attack on the Gospels was followed by a series of objections to the Acts 
of the Apostles. But it is to be noted that Jerome makes no reference 
to St Peter’s speech at Pentecost, but completes his sentence with the 
words ‘sed iuxta anostolum Paulum, praedicarent opportune, importune’. 
Further, when he shortly does make reference to Ac#s, it is to the 
passage in Acts xix where the men are perfected who had only received 
John’s baptism. 

The references that follow seem also to belong to a part of Porphyry’s 
work earlier than the twelfth book. 

22. Jerome, in his Epistle to Ctesiphontes, in refuting Pelagius, 
refers to the objection of Porphyry to the fact that God allowed the 
heathen to be without a knowledge of His commands.’ 

‘Et ad externum (quod solet nobis obiicere contubernalis vester Por- 
phyrius) qua ratione clemens et misericors Deus ab Adam usque ad 
Moysen, et a Moyse usgue ad adventum Christi passus sit universas 
gentes perire ignorantia legis et mandatorum Dei.’ This objection of 
Porphyry is also mentioned by Augustine in his Epistle to Deogratias.* 
The second of the six questions which he then faces is stated to be as 
follows :— 

*Si Christus se (inquiunt) salutis viam dicit, gratiam et veritatem, in 
seque solo ponit animis sibi credentibus reditum (loan. xiv 6); quid 
egerunt tot saeculorum homines ante Christum? Ut dimittam (inquit) 
tempora ante Latium regnatum, ab ipso Latio quasi principium humani 
nominis sumamus. In ipso Latio ante Albam dii culti sunt. In Alba 
aeque religiones ritusque valuere templorum. Non paucioribus saeculis 
ipsa Roma, longo saeculorum tractu sine Christiana lege fuit? (uid 
(inquit) actum de tam innumeris animis, qui omnino in culpa nulla 
sunt ; siquidem is cui credi posset, nondum adventum suum hominibus 
commodarat? Orbis quoque cum ipsa Roma in ritibus templorum 
caluit. Cuare, (inquit) Salvator qui dictus est, sese tot saeculis subduxit ? 
Sed ne (inquit) dicant lege Iudaica vetere hominum curatum genus, 
longo post tempore lex ludaeorum apparuit ac viguit angusta Syriae 
regione, postea vero prorepsit etiam in fines Italos ; sed post Caesarem 
Caium, aut certe ipso imperante. Quid igitur actum de Romanis ani- 
mabus vel Latinis, quae gratia nondum advenientis Christi viduatae 
sunt, usque in Caesarum tempus ?’ ‘ 


! Jer. Comm, in Joel, Migne t. xxv p. 975. 

2 Jer. Epist. 133. 9. Migne t. xxii p. 1157. 

* Aug. Ep. ad Deogratias Ep. 102. Migne¢. xxxiii p. 373. 

* Lic. Sex Quaestiones contra Paganos expositae, Liber Unus, seu Epist. 102. 
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The first thing to note about the above extract is the diffuseness with 
which the objection is stated, and the extreme brevity with which it is 
referred to by Jerome. This indicates that Porphyry filled his fifteen 
books by elaborating in many words the attacks of which we only know 
by means of brief references. 

The elaborate reference to Rome is quite in accord with the fact 
that Porphyry had stayed there, and wrote his book in Sicily. But a 
further study of the Epistle to Deogratias suggests that it is not only 
the second of the six questions which has been extracted from 
Porphyry. 

The first question is not referred to its author, but the second is intro- 
duced by ‘Item aa proposuerunt, quae dicerent de Porphyrio contra 
Christianos tanquam validiora decerpta’. Before the fifth question we 
are told ‘ Post hanc quaestionem, qui eas ex Porphyrio proposuit, hoc 
adiunxit’. ‘This suggests that the third and fourth objections are also 
derived from Porphyry. 

Further, the sixth is said to be ‘ proposita de Iona, nec ipsa quasi ex 
Porphyrio, sed tanquam ex irrisione Paganorum’. This seems to 
indicate that the fifth was also derived from Porphyry. If this be the 
case, we may feel justified in adding at least three more items to our 
list of Porphyrian remains, as given in the third, fourth, and fifth 
questions. ' 

Whether they are his actual words is uncertain, but their brevity 
suggests that this was not the case. In this respect they are in strong 
contrast with the second question, which has just been quoted at length. 
These further extracts are as follows :— 

23. The third question is: ‘ Accusant (inquit) ritus sacrorum, hostias, 
thura, et caetera, quae templorum cultus exercuit ; cum idem cultus ab 
ipsis (inquit) vel a Deo quem colunt exorsus est temporibus priscis, 
cum inducitur Deus primitiis eguisse.’ This objection follows so 
naturally from the previous one that it may well have belonged to the 
same part of Porphyry’s treatise. 

24. The fourth question is in regard to the words of Christ in 
St Matthew vii 2. 

‘ Minatur (inquit) Christus sibi non credentibus, aeterna supplicta 
(loan. iii 18); e¢ alibi ait: In qua mensura mensi fueritis, remetietur 
vobis. Satis (inquit) ridicule atque contrarie: nam si ad mensuram 
redditurus est poenam, et omnis mensura circumscripta est fine temporis, 
quid sibi volunt minae infiniti supplicii ?’ 

25. The fifth question seems to have little point except as giving 

1 Wagenmann only refers four of the Quaestiones to Porphyry, but Kleffner 


says the second, third, and fourth are certainly his, and perhaps the first and sixth. 
Georgiades (of, cit, 28) only accepts the second, third, and fourth. 
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Augustine opportunity to explain that Christ is the Wisdom spoken of 
by Solomon. It is as follows : ‘Sane etiam de illo (inquit) me digna- 
beris instruere, si vere dixit Salomon, Filium Deus non habet. 

26. The first question, which is about the difference in the Resurrec- 
tion of Christ and of Lazarus, may be with slightly less certainty 
referred to Porphyry. 

‘Si Christi, inquiunt, quomodo potest haec convenire resurrectioni 
natorum ex semine eius qui nulla seminis conditione natus est? Si 
autem Lazari resurrectio facta sit de corpore nondum tabescente, de eo 
corpore, quo Lazarus dicebatur ; nostra autem multis saeculis post ex 
confuso eruetur. Deinde si post resurrectionem status beatus futurus 
est, nulla corporis iniuria, nulla necessitate famis, quid sibi vult cibatum 
Christum fuisse, et vulnera monstravisse? Sed si propter incredulum 
fecit, finxit: si autem verum ostendit, ergo in resurrectione accepta 
futura sunt vulnera.’ 

27. The sixth question probably comes from the same source, in 
spite of its being introduced by the statement that it is ‘nec ipsa quasi 
ex Porphyrio, sed tanquam ex irrisione Paganorum ’. 

He proceeds to give it as follows :— 

‘ Deinde quid sentire, ‘vguit, debemus de Iona, qui dicitur in ventre 
ceti triduo fuisse ; quod dwavdv est et incredibile, transvoratum cum 
veste hominem, fuisse in corde piscis. Aut si figura est, hanc digna- 
beris pandere. Deinde quid sibi etiam illud vult supra evomitum 
Jonam cucurbitam natam ; quid causae fuit ut haec nasceretur ?’ 

The introduction of xguit, as before, and the occurrence of deinde at 
the beginning of the quotation, seem to suggest the probability that this 
question is also derived from Porphyry. Perhaps the statement that it 
is scarcely his, only means that it is part of the stock in trade of every 
heathen opponent, for Jerome proceeds to remark, ‘ Hoc enim genus 
quaestionis, multo cachinno a Paganis graviter irrisum animadverti’, as 
though to explain what he meant by ‘ nec ipsa quasi de Porphyrio’. 

The above six Quaestiones Paganorum cannot be said to form in any 
way a homogeneous whole. Not only are there varying degrees of 
certainty with which the various objections may be ascribed to Porphyry, 
but their subjects are so different that they can scarcely have been taken 
from the same part of his attack. If some have been culled from one 
book and some from another, we see exactly the same kind of treatment 
of his work as I imagine it to have received at the hands of Hierocles. 
And there may be a parallel in another respect also, if the language has 
been altered and the argument abbreviated in most cases, while in one 
of them (the second of the series) it seems likely that there has been 
little change in the original wording. 

We pass on to some certain references to the twelfth book. 
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28. Jerome in his Comment. in Daniel. Proph.' begins his preface 
by facing the statement made by Porphyry in his twelfth book that the 
book of Daniel is not prophecy but history. 

‘Contra prophetam Danielem duodecimum librum scripsit Porphy- 
rius, nolens eum, ab ipso, cuius inscriptus est nomine, esse compositum : 
sed a quodam qui temporibus Antiochi qui appellatus est Epiphanes, 
Juerit in Iudaea, et non tam Danielem ventura dixisse, quam illum 
narrasse praeterita. Denique quidquid usque ad Antiochum dixerit, 
veram historiam continere: si quid autem ultra opinatus sit, quia futura 
nescierit, esse mentitum.’ 

He considers it sufficient that others have answered this attack, 
particularly Eusebius ‘tribus voluminibus, id est octavo decimo et nono- 
decimo, et vicesimo ’. 


But he adds that Porphyry had brought arguments to prove that the 
original language of the Book of Daniel was Greek. 

‘Sed et hoc nosse debemus inter caetera, Porphyrium de Danielis 
libro nobis obiicere, idcirco “dum apparere confictum, nec haberi apud 
Hebraeos, sed Graeci sermonis esse commentum, quia in Susannae fabula 
contineatur, dicente Daniele ad presbyteros, dré rod oyxivov oxioa, Kai 
ard Tod mpivov mpica, quam etymologiam magis Graeco sermoni con- 
venire, quam Hebraeo.’? 

This etymology dates back to Origen, but it is worth noting that 
Porphyry is thus shewn to have .discussed etymologies in his work 
against the Christians. In his extant works this was a noteworthy 
characteristic,® and thus the lost work is seen to be in line with them. 
But there is not a word about etymologies in the opponent of Macarius, 
to whom such points evidently did not appeal. 

As Jerome proceeds with his commentary, he frequently mentions 
Porphyry’s interpretations. The passages are as follows :— 

2g. In Dan. ii 44, Jerome says of the stone which should break the 
kingdoms: ‘Quod Iudaei et impius Porphyrius male ad populum 
referunt Israel, quem in fine saeculorum volunt esse fortissimum, et 
omnia regna conterere, et regnare in aeternum.’ 

30. Again on v 46, and the respect paid by Nebuchadnezzar to Daniel, 
he says: ‘ Hunc locum calumniatur Porphyrius, quod nunquam super- 
bissimus rex captivum adoraverit.’ * 

31. In ch. v 10, where the queen enters the banquet hall and 
praises Daniel, Jerome objects to his opponent’s theory that she was 


' Migne vol. xxv p. 491. * Id. p. 492. 

8 See e.g. De Antro Nympharum ch, x vaides, ai dnd Tay vapatav obrw KéxdnvTa. 
Ch. xv Sndot 82 7d TriOaBwooeyr, 7d TiOévae tiv Bdorw. Ch. xxiii, Januarius as the 
Oupatos phy, iavova being equivalent to Ovpa. 

* Lic. p. 504. 
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Belshazzar’s wife, saying: ‘ Evigilet ergo Porphyrius, qui eam Bathasaris 
somniatur uxorem, et illudit plus scire quam maritum.’' One is 
reminded of the mockery which Porphyry has elsewhere for the high 
position of women in the Christian Church. 

32. Porphyry seems to have been active in his speculation concerning 
the kingdoms and the beasts, for concerning Dan. vii 7-14 Jerome says?” 
‘ Porphyrius duas posteriores bestias, Macedonum et Romanorum in uno 
Macedonum regno ponit et dividit: Pardum volens intelligi ipsum 
Alexandrum : bestiam autem dissimilem caeteris bestiis, quatuor Alex- 
andri successores, et deinde usque ad Antiochum cognomento Epi- 
phanen decem reges enumerat, qui fuerunt saevissimi: ipsosque reges 
non unius ponit regni, verbi gratia, Macedoniae, Syriae, Asiae et Aegypti, 
sed de diversis regnis unum efficit regnum ordinem, ut videlicet ea quae 
scripta sunt : Os loquens ingentia, non de Antichristo, sed de Antiocho 
dicta credantur’. He adds ‘ Frustra Porphyrius cornu parvulum, quod 
post decem cornua ortum est, Epiphanen Antiochen suspicatur, et de 
decem cornibus tria evulsa cornua, sextum Ptolemaeum cognomento 
Philometorem septimum Ptolemaeum Evergetem, et Antarxiam regem 
Armeniae ’, 

In his comment on v 14 he asked Porphyry, if Antiochus were the 
small horn, who it was that broke him, and suggests his replying 
* Antiochi principes a Iuda Machabaeo fuisse superatos ’.* 

From these extracts it is quite plain that Porphyry dealt in detail 
with the words of Daniel, in order that he might shew that they were 
fulfilled in other ways than by the coming of Christ, and of Anti-Christ. 
Several more references are contained in the rest of Jerome’s com- 
mentary. 

33» In ch. ix 1 Jerome declares that the Darius mentioned is not 
‘illum Darium, cuius anno secundo templum aedificatum est (quod 
Porphyrius suspicatur, ut annos Danielis extendat) ’.‘ 

Here again Porphyry is charged with bringing down the date of 
Daniel. 

34. Likewise in Dan. xi 20 we are told of the one here referred to 
‘Porro Porphyrius non vult hunc esse Seleucum sed Ptolemaeum 
Epiphanen ’.’ (Cf. also his words on v 36.) 

In the verses which follow with regard to Antiochus, Jerome states 
that there is no contention ‘inter Porphyrium et nostros’, but he has 
occasion to answer him again in commenting on v 34, saying that Por- 
phyry thinks the ‘ parvulum auxilium’ to be Mattathias ‘de vico Modin °° 
the smallness of the help being explained by the fall in battle of 
Mattathias, and of his son Judas Maccabaeus. 


( 
' Lie. p. 520. * Lic. p. 530. % L.c. pp. 530 and 533. 
4 Lc. p. §39- * Lic. p. 565. ® Lic. p. 569. 
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A further reference to this expression is found in Jerome. In com- 
menting on the word fortitude in Isaiah xxx 3 he discusses the Hebrew 
word for the ‘strength’ of Pharaoh. ‘ Pro fortitudine Pharaonis, quae 
in hoc loco bis ponitur, in Hebraico scriptum habet J/aoz (nyo). Hoc 
annotavimus, ut quod in Danielis extrema legimus (Dan. xi) visione 
Deum J/aozim (pny) non, ut Porphyrius somniat, Deum wicudi Modim 
(al. Afoden) sed robustum Deum et fortem intelligamus.’ ' 

35. There is a special interest in the next two references, for they 
appear to be an actual citation of the words of Porphyry, who attributes 
the language of Dan. xi 44, 45 to Antiochus. 

‘Et in hoc loco Porphyrius tale nescio quid de Antiocho somniat : 
Pugnans, énguit, contra Aegyptios, et Libyas Aethiopasque pertransiens, 
audiet sibi ab Aquilone et ab Orientale praelia concitari, unde et regre- 
diens capiet Aradios resistentes, et omnem in littore Phoenicis vastabit 
provinciam. Confestimque perget ad Artaxiam regem Armeniae, qui 
de Orientis partibus movebitur, et interfectis plurimis de eius exercitu, 
ponet tabernaculum suum in loco Apedno, qui inter duo latissima situs 
est flumina, Tigrim, et Euphratem.’ Jerome breaks off to express his 
indignation that ‘inter Cuo maria’ in Daniel should be interpreted as 
* flumina ’.? 

36. In Dan. xii 1, Jerome declares that Porphyry passes all bounds 
by still seeing a reference to Antiochus when Michael the great prince 
is spoken of. 

‘Et hoc, émguit, de Antiocho scriptum est, qui vadens in Persidem, 
Lysiae qui Antiochiae, et Phoeniciae praeerat, reliquit exercitum, ut 
adversus Iudaeos pugnaret urbemque eorum Ierusalem subverteret ; 
quae omnia narrat Iosephus historiae auctor Hebraeae, quod talis fuerit 
tribulatio, qualis nunquam, et tempus advenerit quale non fuit ex quo 
gentes esse coeperunt usque ad illum tempus. Reddita autem victoria, 
et caesis Antiochi ducibus, ipsoque Antiocho in Perside mortuo, 
salvatus est populus Israel: omnes qui scripti erant in libro Dei, hoc 
est, qui Legem fortissime defenderunt, et e contrario qui deleti sunt 
de libro, hoc est, qui praevaricatores exstiterunt Legis, et Antiochi 
fuerunt partium. Tunc, a#¢, hi qui quasi in terrae pulvere dormiebant, 
et operti erant malorum pondere, et quasi in sepulcris miseriarum 
reconditi, ad insperatam Victoriam de terrae pulvere surrexerunt, et de 
humo elevaverunt caput, custodes Legis resurgentes in vitam aeternam, 
et praevaricatores in opprobrium sempiternum. Magistri autem et 
doctores, qui Legis notitiam habuerunt, fulgebunt quasi coelum, et qui 
inferiores populos exhortati sunt ad custodiendas caeremonias Dei, ad 
instar astrorum splendebunt in perpetuas aeternitates.’ 

Jerome then adds: ‘ Ponit quoque historiam de Machabaeis, in qua 

? Jer. Comm. in Isaiah xxx 3. Migne t. xxiv p. 339. 2 Migne t. xxv p. 573. 
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dicitur multos Iudaeorum sub Mattathia et luda Machabaeo ad eremum 
confugisse, et latuisse in speluncis, et in cavernis petrarum, ac post 
victoriam processisse (1 Mach, ii). Et haec peradopuxas quasi de 
resurrectione mortuorum esse praedicta.’ ' 

The above extract is certainly one of the most interesting which 
Jerome has preserved, for it reveals the anxiety of a heathen opponent 
to find another explanation for Old Testament passages which the 
Christians used as prophecies of the resurrection from the dead. 

37. The rest of Dan. xii was likewise interpreted literally by Por- 
phyry. We may collect the references thus. The ‘time, times and 
half a time’ of v 7 ‘tres et semis annos interpretatur Porphyrius ’.2 The 
scattering of the people (in the same verse) refers to the persecution of 
Antiochus.? The 1,290 days of v. 11, he says were fulfilled ‘ in tempore 
Antiochi, et in desolatione templi’.* The 1,335 days of v. 12 shews 
‘victoriae contra duces Antiochi tempus’ (i.e. in the 45 days by 
which the earlier number is exceeded) when Judas succeeded in 
cleansing the temple. Finally v. 13 is again referred to the time of 
Antiochus, 

38. We also find a reference to Porphyry’s next book, for it is stated 
by Jerome in his commentary on St Matt. xxiv 15 that in his thirteenth 
book Porphyry dealt fully with ‘the abomination of desolation spoken of 
by Daniel the prophet’, and that Eusebius answered him more fully still. 

‘De hoc loco .. . multa Porphyrius tertio decimo operis sui volumine 
contra nos blasphemavit, cui Eusebius Caesariensis episcopus tribus 
respondit voluminibus, decimo octavo, decimo nono et vicesimo. 
Apollinaris quoque scripsit plenissime: superflueque conatus est uno 
capitulo velle disserere, de quo tantis versum millibus disputatum est.’ ° 

39. In the fourteenth book, Porphyry seems to have seized upon some 
of the passages where Old Testament prophecy was quoted by the 
Evangelists, to shew how little they knew about what they were quoting. 
We may set down the next two references as belonging to this book. 

Among the works once regarded as Chrysostom’s are contained four- 
teen homilies on St Mark’s Gospel. The first of these discusses the 
difficulty contained in its first verses, where the words of Malachi’s 
prophecy are ascribed to Isaiah. The author makes the following 
statement :— 

‘Locum istum impius ille Porphyrius in quarto decimo volumine dis- 
putat, et dicit ; Evangelistae tam imperiti fuerunt homines, non solum 
in secularibus sed etiam in scripturis divinis, ut testimonium, quod alibi 
scriptum est, de alio ponerent Propheta.’ ° 


1 Lic. p. 575, 576. 2 Lic. pe 577- 8 Lec. p. 578. 4 Lic. pp. 579. 
5 Jer. Comm, in Matth, xxiv 15. Migne t. xxvi p. 178. 
® Chrys. Paris ed. of 1614, t. ii p. 968. 
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We have also a plainer allusion to the same passage contained in 
Jerome, which may reckon as part of the same reference to Porphyry. 

The former, in commenting on Matt. iii 3 (the prophecy of Isaiah 
‘The voice of one crying’ &c.), says that Porphyry compared this with 
the statement in Mark i 2, that the previous words ‘ Behold, I send my 
messenger before thy face’ were also from Isaiah. 

*Porphyrius istum locum Marci Evangelistae principio comparat: in 
quo scriptum est : sicut scriptum est in Isaia propheta etc. . . . Quum 
enim testimonium de Malachia Isaiaque contextum sit, quaerit, quo- 
modo velut ab uno Isaia exemplum putemus assumptum. Cui Eccle- 
siastici viri plenissime responderunt.’' 

This is perhaps the best instance of the care with which Porphyry 
studied the Gospels in order to find points of attack. He plainly here 
possessed the older reading. Can this very objection of his have had 
any influence on the text ? 

40. In the Breviarium in Psalmos, the writer* speaks of Ps. Ixxviii 2, 
which was entitled ‘A Psalm of Asaph’, being ascribed to Isaiah in 
Matt. xiii 35 (‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken by the 
prophet [Isaiah] saying, I will open my mouth in parables &c.’). He 
adds :— 

‘Hoc Isaias non loquitur, sed Asaph. Denique, et impius Porphyrius 
proponit adversum nos hoc ipsum et dicit ; Evangelista vester Matthaeus 
tam imperitus fuit, ut diceret, quod scriptum est per Isaiam prophetam.’ 

The form of the last sentence indicates that the actual words of 
Porphyry are quoted. ‘This must therefore count as another fragment 
of his work. And here then is again the same kind of textual interest 
as in the previous reference. If one of them belonged to the fourteenth 
book, certainly the other is to be placed with it. 

41. There is still one more source from which references may be 
obtained, for a few pages have been preserved of the lost work of 
Methodius in answer to Porphyry.* By means of the references con- 
tained therein, and with the aid of the titles prefixed to each of the five 
fragments in the MSS in which they are found, we are able to add five 
more to the list of objections brought by him. Whether these titles 
depend on further information than the actual contents I do not know. 

The first fragment is stated to be an answer to the question, ri apé- 
Anoev Hpas 6 vids tod Geod capxwheis eri yijs Kai yevopevos GvOpwros ; Kai 
ba ti 7G Tod oravpod oxnpate jvérxero Tabeiv Kai oik GAAH Twi TYpwpia ; 
kai Ti TO Xpyopov Tov GTavpod ; 

The chief interest of the answer is that it deals with Christ’s action 


1 Jer. Comm. in Matth. Migne t. xxvi p. 29. 

2 Ap. Jer. Brev. in Psalt. Migne t. xxvi pp. 1045-1046. 

5 Bonwetsch Methodius von Olympus pp. 345-348 ’Ex tav xara Tloppupiov. 
VOL, XV. Kk 
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specially in relation to the world of demons, thus indicating that this 
was a point discussed by Porphyry in the Adv. Christianos as well as in 
the Philosph. ab Orac. Haur., and the Ep. ad Anebo. 

42. The second extract seems to be dealing with the same subject, 
but the earlier part is lost, and it begins in the middle of a sentence. 
The inscription of the MS gives the question as [as 6 rod Oeod vids 
6 Xpuwris év Bpaxe re Kai repwwpurpévy xpovw SiacroAais cuipati ére- 
xopyro ; Kai was drabns dv éyévero ixd raGos ; 

43- The third fragment deals with a similar subject, the title of the 
MS being zpos trois éraryvvopevous éxi 7H oravpO trod Xpiorov. It 
unites the contents of the two earlier fragments by giving the reason 
why érafe capi 7 oravp mpoomayeis 6 Adyos, and explaining how jv 
év 74 raOytd pévov drabys. In none of the three, which evidently all 
come from the same source, is Porphyry referred to by name. But 
a sentence of the third is quoted in another MS as rod dyiov MeOodiov, 
éx tav cata tod Topdupiov. This is sufficient to prove that the other 
two fragments are also from the work of Methodius against Porphyry. 

The remaining two fragments are quite brief, but in each case they 
are specially quoted as from Methodius’s book against Porphyry. 

44. The fourth deals with the conditions of the forgiveness of sins, 
and the extent of the effects of repentance. The words of Methodius 
are as follows: Merdvow tore dpaptiparos tavris yiverat dradeurriKy, 
Grav éri TH yevopevw Wyns opdApate dvaBodjv ph déEyrar, pyde mapa- 
méuyy To 7aBos cis xpovexdv Sudotypa: ovTw yap ody eer KaTaXeias iyvos ev 
Hpiv 7d Kaxov, are dua te em Piva drooracbev Sixnv purod dprurvaetatiKod. 

Evidently Porphyry had gone deeply into the ethics of repentance. 

45. The fifth fragment seems likewise to be dealing with the relation 
of ethics and religion, for it lays down that xaxdév consists in distance 
from God and ignorance of Him, and the things which come from 
ourselves, whereas dya6v consists in likeness to God and faith, and 
a movement towards that which is immortal. 

These abstract questions plainly belonged to quite a different part of 
Porphyry’s book from anything else that remains to us, and seem to 
form part of a section on the doctrines of Christianity. Possibly this 
was the climax which he reached in the last books of his great work, 
but it is quite as likely that this attack formed a section in the lost books 
in the middle of his work. 

46. One more reference remains, which is made by Jerome in com- 
menting on Isaiah iii 12." 

‘Caveamus ergo nos ne exactores simus in populo, ne iuxta impium 
Porphyrium matronae et mulieres sint noster senatus, quae dominantur 


1 Jer. Comm. in Isa. Migne t, xxiv p. 66. 
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in ecclesiis et de sacerdotali gradu favor iudicat feminarum.’ Here 
Porphyry’s reference to the high position of women in the Church may 
form part of a scathing satire on the Christian society and organization, 
a theme which he may perhaps have reached near the close of his treatise. 

The forty-six quotations or references given above are all that I can 
find, and they represent all that can be regained of the lost fifteen books 
unless use is made of the Afocriticus.' And this we are, I believe, 
justified in using as a second source for the arguments, though not for 
the language, of Porphyry himself. 


I proceed to an attempt to reconstruct provisionally the whole work 
with the help of the above sources.’ It must be understood that the 
order is often a matter of conjecture. 

Book I. The first book was an attack on the credibility of the New 
Testament, the quarrels and inconsistencies of the Apostles being 
adduced to prove that they were unworthy of credit. 

From the commentary of Jerome on Galatians we know of three 
points of attack :— 

1. When at Antioch Paul withstood Peter to his face, it shewed both 
the impudence of the former and the inconsistency of the latter (also 
in Apocr. iii 22). 

2. When Paul says he ‘conferred not with flesh and blood’, he 
means to degrade Peter, James, and John by calling them thus. 

3. Peter brought death upon Ananias and Sapphira, by his impreca- 
tion on them (also in Afoer. iii 21). 

From the Afocriticus we may add three more attacks upon Peter, 
and nine upon Paul :— 

(a) Attacks upon Peter. 

1. He cut off the ear of the high-priest’s servant instead of forgiving 
until seventy times seven, as he had been bidden (iii 20). 

2. He made his escape from prison when Herod had seized him 
(iii 22). 

3. He claimed the right to have a wife, and so brought himself 
under the condemnation of Paul’s words in Cor. ig ‘Such are false 
apostles’ (iii 22). 

(4) Attacks upon Paul. 

These are chiefly in the form of inconsistencies. 


1 Lardner of. cit. p. 226 n., refers to Macknight The Truth of the Gospel History, 
p. 319, as having stated, without giving the reference, that Porphyry blamed Christ 
for encouraging fraud by the Parable of the Unjust Steward. He considers that 
Macknight was mistaken, and certainly the reference cannot be found. 

2 In each case the references which come from the Afocriticus will be placed 
last, as having a less degree of certainty. 


Kk2 
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1. He said he was ‘free’ and yet was ‘the servant of all’ (iii 30). 

2. He abused circumcision as being merely xararoyy, and yet he 
himself circumcised Timothy (iii 30). 

3. He said at one time that he was a Roman, and at another that he 
was a Jew of Tarsus (iii 31). 

4. He shewed his greed by applying to himself and his own support 
what Moses said about the oxen in the law (iii 32). 

5. He declared that the whole law must be kept, for it is spiritual, 
and the commandment holy (Rom. vii 14), and yet he said that those 

6. Again, he quoted. the law to help his argument, but called it the 
strength of sin, which entered that grace might abound (iii 34). 

7. He said it was wrong to sacrifice to demons, and yet he declared 
that there is no idol in the world (iii 35). 

8. He said ‘ meat will not present you to God’, and yet he told them 
to eat whatever was sold, for ‘the earth is the Lord’s’. 

9. He not only contradicts himself, but also the present teaching of 
Christianity, for instead of honouring virginity, he said that deceivers 
forbid to marry (1 Tim. iv 3), and that concerning virgins he had no 
command (iii 36). 

To the first book there may perhaps be added the objection implied 
in the fragment of Book V of the Afocriticus, which is to be found in 
the writings of the Jesuit Turrianus.'| It is concerned with the diffi- 
culties with regard to the relation of faith and works, and may possibly 
have formed part of an attack based on the discrepancies between Paul 
and James. This is the more likely, as in the second of the attacks 
quoted above from Jerome 7” Ga/at,, Paul’s contempt for James as 
well as Peter seems to have been shewn. 

Book LI. The second book is entirely lost, and its contents can only be 
a matter of conjecture.? But a guess may be made with some probability 
in the light of the contents of the books which follow. For Book III 
contained detailed criticisms of the Old Testament, and Book IV went 
on to discuss generally the history of the Jews. As Book I began to 
deal similarly with the New Testament, it seems probable that Book II 
proceeded in the same way, and dealt with the unhistorical basis of 
Christianity on more general lines than Book I. 

Book ITI, as already mentioned, consisted of an attack on the Old 
Testament, and gave examples of its inconsistencies and absurdities, 
largely drawn from the Pentateuch. 

(2) The fragment preserved by Eusebius attacks Origen’s allegorical 


' See J.T.S. (July 1907). f 
? Neither Wagenmann nor Kleffner offers any suggestion. 
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method of interpretation, for Porphyry required the language of the 
Mosaic books to be taken literally, if he was to ridicule it effectively. 

(4) The reference in Severian raises the question why in Gen. ii 17 
God forbade the knowledge of good as well as evil. 

(c) Two objections to later books of the Old ‘Testament? (other than 
the prophecies of Daniel) are preserved by Augustine,? which may 
possibly have belonged to the third book. 

1. The language of Solomon (presumably in Proverbs) contradicts 
the Christian idea that God has a son. 

2. The story of Jonah is absurd and incredible. 

Book IV. The fourth book discussed the history of the Jews, shewing 
that the story as possessed by the Christians was quite untrustworthy, 
and that the true history had been preserved by Sanchuniathon. 

The reference to the Hebrews in another fragment, side by side with 
the Egyptians and other nations, suggests that Porphyry was proving 
them to be an ordinary nation, and not a chosen and peculiar people 
with a special revelation from heaven. 

Nothing remains of the following books from the fifth to the eleventh. 
But, as we know that the later books contained both a detailed attack 
upon the prophecies of Daniel and a reference to the Christian hope as 
contained in the New Testament, the intervening books must have 
consisted of an attack on the Christian’s God, their Saviour and His 
claims, the doctrines of the Church, and the language of the New 
Testament itself. ‘The deadliness of Porphyry’s polemic seems to have . 
consisted largely in his merciless ridicule of the Gospels, and this fact 
makes it probable that in reverting to Christianity in Book V after his 
digression on Judaism in the two previous books, he began with this 
detailed form of attack.’ He would deal first with the life of Christ, 
His deeds and miracles, and then fasten on His sayings, and the 
inconsistent accounts of the Evangelists. ‘This would lead to the 
Christian idea of God, and His relation to the heathen gods, which 
would itself suggest the relation of the Christian rites to those of 
paganism. From rites he would pass to doctrines, such as Baptism 
and the Resurrection, and would end this section of his work with 
objections to the whole theory of salvation through the Incarnate and 
Crucified Christ. The above seven topics correspond to the number 
of the lost books. It would of course be foolish to pretend that we 


1 Wagenmann speaks of the third book as concerned with scripture commentaries, 
and Georgiades gives it as wepi ths éEppnveias tav T'papav, but Kleffner appears to 
narrow it to the Pentateuch. 

2 In his Quaestiones Paganorum., 

’ Kleffner says he seems to have criticized all the books of the New Testament 
almost verse by verse. 
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can reconstruct the order of the books accordingly. But besides the 
references contained in other works, some of the above topics are dealt 
with in various parts of the Afocriticus in such a way as to suggest that 
they are selected from the arguments in different books of Porphyry. 

I therefore tentatively suggest a reconstruction something like the 
following one :— ; 

Book V. The life of Christ, with objections to His deeds and 
miracles. 

1. In John vii 6-10 Christ said He would not go up to the feast, and 
then stultified Himself by going (Jer. Dia/. adv. Pelag.). 

2. Objections are brought to the Miracles of healing. The single 
fragment that is preserved by Nicephorus of Book I of the Afocriticus 
is an answer to an attack upon the healing of the woman with an issue 
of blood. 

3. Objections to Christ’s behaviour found later in the Afocriticus. 

(a) Why did He not appear to Pilate and Herod and other trust- 
worthy witnesses after the Resurrection, and not merely to women and 
peasants? He had told the high-priest, &c., that they would see Him 
in His glory. Had He shewn Himself, it would have caused belief, 
and saved persecution (ii 14). 

(4) Why did He allow Himself to be mocked and crucified not 
saying anything worthy for the benefit of His judge or His hearers, but 
tolerating insults like the meanest of men? (iii 1). 

(The reference to Apollonius is omitted as introduced by Hierocles.) 

(c) Why, after saying ‘Fear not them that kill the body’, did He 
pray in His agony that His suffering might pass from Him? (iii 2). 

(Z@) Why did He not cast Himself down when the tempter told Him 
to? Did He fear the danger? (iii 18). 

4. The miracle of the demons and the swine is discussed in detail. 
The length of this passage as given by Macarius is in such contrast with 
the usual brevity of the objections, that it seems likely that in this case 
the original words of Porphyry are preserved, but not all. For not 
a word is said of the saying repeated by Vigilantius, which is to the 
effect that when the demons cried out, they only made pretence of 
torments, so that miracles may be the result of their trickery. 

The points contained in the Afocriticus are as follows. Not only are 
the Evangelists shewn to disagree, but Christ is blamed for letting the 
demons extend their dominion to the sea. He shewed His wickedness 
by doing much harm in order to cure one man, and His partiality in 
only driving the enemy from one place to another. Besides, other 
objections make the account impossible (iii 4). 

Book VI, ‘The sayings of Christ, and their many inconsistencies. 

1. The words of Christ recorded in Matt. vii 2 (the fourth question 
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answered by Augustine in his Zf. ad Demetr.). He said ‘With what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured to you again’, and yet He 
threatened (in John iii 18) eternal punishment for those who did not 
believe on Him. 

(2) In the opening words of St John’s Gospel Christ is not the 
Word either in the outward or the inward sense. Therefore He is not 
the Word at all. 

3. Five series of objections contained in Books II and III of the 
Apocriticus.* 

(a) A series of objections which are not extant, but only the answers 
are preserved. 

Matt. x 34-38 ‘I came not to send peace on the earth but a sword’, 
&c. (ii 1). 

Matt. xii 48-49 ‘ Behold My mother and My brethren’ (ii 2). 

Mark x 18 ‘Why callest thou me good? None is good’, &c. And 
yet He says elsewhere ‘ A good man out of the good treasure’, &c. (ii 3). 

In Matt. xvii 15 how is it that the man asked Christ, ‘ Have pity on 
my son, for he is a lunatic’, and yet ‘it was not the doing of the moon 
but of a demon?’ (iii 4). [N.B. This objection is not quite of the 
same kind as the rest. | 

In John v 31 Christ said ‘If I bear witness of myself, my witness is 
not true’; and yet He did bear witness of Himself, as when He said 
‘I am the Light of the world’ (ii 5). 

(4) No sense can be found in such sayings as that in John xii 31 
‘ Now is the judgement of this world ; now the ruler of this world shall 
be cast outside’ (ii 15). 

In John viii 43-44 He said ‘ Ye are of your father the devil’. But 
it is quite obscure who this devil is, and what is the slander which gave 
him his name, and who were the parties in it (ii 16). 

(c) In John v 44 He said ‘If ye believed Moses, ye would believe 
Me, for he wrote concerning Me’. But the stupidity of the saying is 
shewn, firstly, in that no writings of Moses have been preserved ; and 
secondly, in that, even if Moses did write them, they cannot be shewn 
to speak of Christ as God (iii 3). 

In Matt. xix 24 He said ‘It is easier for a camel to go through the 
eye of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom’. But 
if this is the case, all practical morality disappears, and salvation 
depends, not on virtue but on poverty. The words must really be those 
of some poor woman in distress (iii 5). 

In Matt. xxvi r1 He said ‘Me ye have not always’, but elsewhere 
He said the exact opposite, ‘Lo, I am with you always’ (iii 7). 


1 Each series occurs in a different set of attacks in Macarius, 
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(d) The saying in John vi 54, about eating His flesh and drinking 
His blood, beats the savages in its savagery. No hidden meaning can 
excuse the outward significance. The first three Evangelists probably 
suppressed it because of its unseemliness (iii 15). 

Note the saying in Mark xvi 18 about the signs following believers, 
the healing of the sick, and receiving no harm from deadly drugs. {If 
it were true, it ought to be made the test of belief, and of appointing 
church officers (iii 16). 

Similarly in Matt. xvii 19 He said ‘Ye shall say to this mountain, 
Be thou lifted up’, &c. Therefore those who cannot use their faith 
thus are not worthy of the name of Christian. But not even the clergy 
can do it (iii 17). 

His words to Peter in Matt. xvi 18 are utterly inconsistent, for first 
He said ‘Get thee behind me, Satan’; and then ‘On this rock will 
I build my Church’ (iii 19). 

(e) In Matt. xiii 31 Christ compares the kingdom of heaven “to 
mustard seed, to leaven, to a merchant seeking goodly pearls. Such 
comparisons are unintelligible, in spite of having been written for babes 
(iv 8). 

In Matt. xi 25 He thanks the Father that these things were revealed 
unto babes. If so, they certainly ought to have been spoken more 
plainly. If His object was to hide them from the wise, and reveal 
them to fools, it must be better to seek after ignorance than knowledge 
(iv 9). 

In Luke v 31 He says ‘They that are whole need not a physician, 
but they that are sick’. 

He refers to His own coming to save these sick with sin, but did not 
other ages of the world equally need healing? Besides, if (as St Paul 
says in 1 Tim. i 15), He ‘came into the world to save sinners’, the 
more a man turns away from the healing which a Christian needs, the 
more righteous he will be (iv 10). 

This last objection is stated in much fuller form in the second of the 
six Quaestiones Paganorum in Augustine’s Zp. ad Demetr. It is very 
possibly a translation of the original words of Porphyry. 

Book VII. The untrustworthiness of the Evangelists. This must 
have formed a much larger subject than the few examples which remain 
to us would suggest. Jerome’s statement (Zp. ad Pamm.) that the 
Evangelists were accused of falsehood, and elsewhere that they were 
charged with making up miracles, indicates that this was an important 
item in Porphyry’s attack. 

1. Matthew is wrong in the genealogy which he gives in ch. i (Jer. 
in Dan. init.), for one generation seems (to have been missed out at 
Jechonias at the end of the second fourteen. 
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2. In Matt. ix 9 the account of the call of Matthew is most im- 
probable, and makes him follow the first man he casually meets. Either 
the Evangelist is untruthful or the Saviour’s first followers had no 
sense (Jer. ix AZatt.). 

3. The Evangelists, in their desire to make the miracle of Christ 
walking on the Sea, wilfully called Genezareth a ‘sea’ though it was 
a mere lake (Jer. iz Gen. i 10). 

The account in Mark vi 48 is attacked in detail in Afoer. iii 6. It 
was merely a small lake where the river widens by Tiberias, which 
a boat could cross in an hour or two. Mark exaggerated by making 
them sail all night and pictured storms and waves, to which the lake 
was not subject, in order to represent Christ as calming them (iii 6). 

Also the miracle of the demons and the swine cannot be true, for 
so many swine could not have been drowned in so small a lake 
(ili 4 fin.). 

4. There is a great discrepancy about the Crucifixion. Mark says 
some one offered Christ dg0s, and He uttered the cry ‘My God’, &c. 
Matthew says it was olvos pera xoAjs, which He tasted and refused. 
John says they gave Him déf0s pe? icocrov, which He took and said 
‘It is finished’, and died. Luke says the great cry was ‘ Father into 
Thy hands’, &c. These discrepancies shew that it is not history, and 
that therefore all the narrative is untrustworthy (ii 12). 

5. Another proof that the accounts are only guesswork lies in the 
statement of John alone (xix 33 f) that the soldier’s spear brought forth 
‘blood and water’, adding that this is the true statement of an eye- 
witness (ii 13). 

Possibly in this part of the work, the attack on the Gospels was 
followed by a series of objections to the contents of the Acts of 
the Apostles. The reference to Peter's treatment of Ananias and 
Sapphira might be placed under this head. Also the charge that 
in their arguments the Apostles abused the simplicity of their hearers. 
It may be noted here that it is possible that these lost books were in 
part arranged as a consecutive commentary, in the same way as we find 
to be the case with the Book of Daniel in Book XII. Thus one book 
would contain attacks on the First Gospel, another on the Second, and 
so forth. But this seems a less likely reconstruction than the one I am 
attempting, especially in view of the sequences found occasionally in the 
Apocriticus, which would thus become meaningless. 

Book VIII. The Christian idea of God, and His relation to the 
heathen gods. 

A series of four objections on this subject follows in Apocr. Book IV, 
after the completion of the detailed attack upon the New Testament. 

1. God is called a ‘Monarch’ in contrast with the other gods. But 
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this very title proves that He has other gods to rule over, as may be 
shewn from its use when applied to men (iv 20). 

2. The difference between the gods and the angels is only in name. 
The words in Matthew about being ‘as the angels’ prove their divine 
nature. Images are only reminders of the gods, and are naturally in 
the form of man, God’s fairest work. God Himself is said to have 
‘fingers’ in Exodus xxxi 18. Heathen temples are imitated by the 
Christians (iv 21). 

3. If the Greeks do think that the gods dwell in statues, at least it 
shews a purer mind than the belief that the deity went into the virgin’s 
womb (iv 22). 

4. God is not angry if the title ‘god’ is applied to others, for it is 
even used of men, as in Exodus xxii 28 ‘ Thou shalt not revile the gods’ 
(iv 23). 

Book IX. The Christian rites, and their relation to those of 
heathenism. 

It is natural that the author of the PAi/osophia de Oraculis Haurienda 
should speak at length on this subject, though scarcely any references 
to it remain. 

The third of the Quaestiones Paganorum in Augustine (Zp. ad Demetr.) 
says that the Christians abuse the sacrifices and worship of the heathen 
temples, but they represent their own God as having needed them once. 
If God appointed them, why did Christ abrogate them ? 

In the latter part of Afocr. iv 21 (which has been already referred to), 
it is stated that the Christians imitate the heathen temples with their 
great houses of prayer, which are not needed, if the Lord is everywhere. 

Book X. ‘The Christian doctrines, and their unreasonableness. 

1. Baptism. It is strange that in that Baptism of which Paul says 
‘But ye were washed, but ye were cleansed’, a man should be made 
clean from the stains of a lifetime. Such teaching is subversive of all 
law and order, for it encourages a man to commit sins, if he knows he 
can be freed from them (Afocr. iv 19). 

2. The Resurrection of the body. The first of the Quwaestiones 
Paganorum in Augustine (Zp. ad Demetr.) asks how the resurrection 
of ordinary men can be like that of the Virgin’s Son. Or will the 
resurrection be like that of Lazarus? Again, if there is no hunger or 
pain after it, how did Christ eat, and shew His wounds ? 

The same subject is continued in Afocr. iv 24 (where it has not been 
mentioned previously, but the attack begins zepi dé rijs dvacracews Tov 
vexpov ab&is adyyntéov). 

Why should God overthrow His own arrangement for the preservation 
of the nations? How absurd for mén of all epochs to rise together! 
How can bodies rise which have been devoured by beasts, &c.? It 
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is no good saying ‘All things are possible with God’, for He cannot 
undo what is done, nor make Himself evil. 

It is unreasonable to destroy the beautiful earth, and preserve men’s 
corrupted bodies, And if all shall rise again, how is the world going to 
contain them ? 

As Book IV of the Afocr. breaks off abruptly in the middle of the 
answer to this attack, it is quite likely that other similar objections to 
Christian doctrines immediately followed. It is possible that the frag- 
ment of Book V preserved in Turrianus about ‘faith and works’ belongs 
to the same category. 

The last two of the fragments which remain of Methodius’s answer 
to Porphyry may also be added here, as follows :— 

3. The effects of Repentance. How can it wash away all sin, and 
how far is it moral that it should do so? (Method. Kara Mopd¢. Frag. 4). 

4. The ethics of the Christian religion. How can faith in-God, and 
approach to Him, or the reverse, be said to have anything to do with the 
moral duties as regards what is ‘ good’ and what is ‘ bad’ ? (¢did. Frag. 5). 

Book XI. Special objections to the doctrine of the Incarnate Christ. 

The following objections are preserved in the fragments of the work 
of Methodius :— 

1. What was the use of the Son of God becoming man? (Frag. 1). 

2. Why did He choose to suffer by means of the cross? And what 
is its use? (The question is discussed specially in relation to the world 
of demons.) (Jdid.) 

3- How did Christ become subject to change and suffering, although 
He could not suffer? (Frag. 2). 

4. What but disgrace was brought by the cross? (Frag. 3). 

The arrangement of the foregoing books, beginning with Book V, 
has been purely a matter of conjecture. In the next two books we 
return to surer ground, and our knowledge of Book XII is far fuller 
than of any other. 

Book XII. An investigation of Old Testament prophecy, and the 
Christian claim of its fulfilment. ‘The Book of Daniel studied in detail, 
almost in the form of a commentary.’ The general conclusion is 
(a) that Daniel wrote about what had already happened, and not about 
what was to come, (4) that the references are not to Christ and Anti- 
Christ, but to the Jews and Antiochus Epiphanes, (c) that the original 
language of the book was Greek. 

Jerome refers to some ten or twelve passages where the text of Daniel 
has been interpreted accordingly. 


1 Kleffner suggests that this twelfth book must have been one of the most 
important in the treatise, since Daniel, being so full of Messianic prophecies, was 
specially valuable to the Christians. 
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Book XIII, ‘The Christian hope. The prophecy of the Old Testa- 
ment leads to that of the New. 

Jerome, in commenting on Matt. xxiv 15, shews that the thirteenth 
book has dealt at great length with ‘the abomination of desolation, 
spoken of by Daniel the prophet’. Probably reference is made to the 
conclusions of Book XII about Daniel, and then Christ’s apocalyptic 
discourse is attacked. 

A sequence of seven attacks in Book IV of the Afocriticus deals with 
the same subject, and may with some certainty be also placed in the 
thirteenth book. 

t. What does Paul mean by saying that ‘the fashion of the world 
passeth away’? (1 Cor. vii 31). What passes away, and why? If the 
Creator does it, it shews that, even if the change is a good one, He 
made it imperfect to begin with. 

Can Paul mean in the words that follow that ‘He that hath’ the 
world (viz. the Creator) ‘ must be as He that hath not’, because of the 
coming change? (iv 1). 

2. What can the passage mean in 1 Thess. iv 14-16 ‘We that are 
alive shall be caught up together with them in a cloud’, &c.? Even 
the wonder-working Word of God would not so pervert nature as to 
make men fly like the birds. It says ‘ We that are alive’, but no one 
has been caught up yet, though 300 years have passed (iv 2). 

3. In Matt. xxiv 14 (the verse preceding that in which Porphyry is 
said by Jerome to have written at length about the abomination of 
desolation) it was said ‘‘The Gospel of the kingdom shall be preached 
in the whole world, and then shall come the end’. And yet, though 
the whole world has received the Gospel, there is no end, nor ever will 
be (iv 3). 

4. Paul was promised ‘ No man shall harm thee’ (Acts xviii 9) and 
was to judge angels, but he was soon afterwards beheaded at Rome. 
Peter was given authority to feed the lambs, but he was crucified. It 
is unworthy of God that these and many others of His servants should 
end thus (iv 4). 

5. Christ said in Matt. xxiv 5 ‘ Many shall come in my name’, &c. 
But no one has come in 300 years, unless it be Apollonius (iv 5). 

6. In the Apocalypse of Peter it is said that the earth is about to be 
judged ‘together with the heaven that contains it’. But though earth 
suffers change, heaven does not. And will it be proved to have done 
wrong, or be slandered as such ? (iv 6). 

7. The same book also says that ‘the heaven shall be rolled up as 
a scroll’, &c. This is like Christ’s boast in Matt. v, about which it 
is hard to see how His words could‘ stand if heaven and earth had 
passed away. 
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As Christ called God ‘ Father of heaven and earth’ it would be like 
a man destroying his own children. Elsewhere heaven is magnified, 
and called God’s throne and dwelling-place. But where will He live, 
and what will be His seat and His foot-stool, when heaven and earth 
have passed away ? (iv 7). 

Book XIV. The subject of the two previous books (Prophecy in the 
Old Testament and in the New) leads to the proof that the Evangelists 
themselves did not know and understand the Prophets properly. 

The first of the two following attacks is known to have been from 
Book XIV. 

1. Mark, in his opening verses, confuses two quotations from Malachi 
and from Isaiah, and quotes them as if Isaiah wrote them both. 

2. In Matt. xiii 35 Christ is said, in speaking by parables, to have 
fulfilled the words of the prophet Isaiah, ‘I will open my mouth in 
parables’, &c. But really the words are Asaph’s, in the seventy-eighth 
Psalm. 

Other passages were doubtless similarly discussed. 

Book XV. No more references to the books remain, but two passages 
have not yet been inserted which may best be placed here.’ For after 
speaking of the Church’s future, it is natural to turn to its present state, 
and then to pass to the present state of the wor/d, as the climax of the 
treatise, shewing how evil an effect Christianity had upon it. 

Thus the suggested contents of the last book would be :— 

1. The Christian Church: its present state. The high position of 
women in the Church is a matter of ridicule. They really are the 
assembly, they are paramount in the churches, and the honours of 
ministerial office depend upon their favour (Jer. 7 Zsa. iii 12). 

This was probably one of many such satires on the Christian society 
and organization. 

2. The present state of the world, as the result of Christianity. 

The gods have given up helping men since the honouring of Jesus 
began. 

The few words of the fragment, preserved by Eusebius and Theo- 
doret, state :— 

(i) The plague raging so long in the city is the result of Asclepius and 
the other gods no longer having their abode within it. 

(ii) Men wonder at this, but the reason is that, owing to the cult of 
Jesus, no public benefit has come from the gods. 

The plague then troubling Rome is thus represented as one of the 


1 Kleffner (unlike Wagenmann and Georgiades, the former of whom he for the 
most part follows exactly) inserts in these later books (XII-XV) three, and possibly 
five, of the Quaestiones Paganorum found in St Augustine, and inserted already 
above under Books V-XI, 
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results of Christianity. Such practical changes would form a fitting 
finale to the Kara Xpurriavov. 


It is now time to note any conclusions which may be drawn either 
with regard (1) to Porphyry’s work itself, or (2) to its use by the 
opponent of Macarius Magnes, whom I venture to speak of now as 
Hierocles. 

1. The Kara Xpurravév was the work of a man who knew the 
language of the Bible from one end to the other, and annotated a great 
deal of it with the shrewd and biting criticisms of a sceptical common 
sense. It was here that his chief force lay, and he made no attempt to 
play the philosopher, or anything but the destructive critic, in dealing 
with the passages which he ridiculed. 

He followed the same course in dealing with Christian doctrines, but 
when he spoke of God, he was led to discuss His relation with demons, 
and to express something of the polytheistic attitude. 

In spite of his own ideas on the miraculous, he relentlessly attacked 
the Christian miracles as not resting on sufficient evidence. His 
objections anticipate much that modern criticism has repeated. It is 
worthy of note that nothing is said about any later miracles among 
Christians ; the attack is confined to those recorded in Scripture. He 
seems to have regarded these as merely made up to glorify Jesus, whom 
he considered a good but weak enthusiast, who often said and did what 
was inconsistent and unwise. 

He laid the chief blame for the propagation of a false religion upon 
the followers of Jesus, who were both fools and knaves at once, and 
gave themselves up to unworthy quarrels and jealousies. That he 
regarded this as the first essential of his attack is seen by the fact that 
he placed it in Book I in the forefront of his argument. And yet it is 
really one of its weakest parts, for he has to admit the extraordinary 
success of the Apostles in spite of their blighting animosities. 

When he ventured to deal with earlier history his judgement was 
warped and untrustworthy. This is seen in what he says about Jewish 
history, and his preference for what purported to be the work of 
Sanchuniathon. 

As a higher critic he forestalled many modern revolts against the 
traditional Christian standpoint. This is specially noteworthy with 
regard to the Book of Daniel, which he strips of its mystery, and 
regards as a vaticinium post eventum. His detailed treatment of pro- 
phecy was due to the insistence upon it always shewn by Christian 
apologists. The story of Jonah he cannot rationalize, so he sets it 
aside as legend. The Pentateuch ‘cannot be the original work of 
Moses, which had certainly perished. The eschatology of the Gospels 
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was a weak basis for the Christian hope, the great difficulty being that 
it had not been fulfilled. 

He shewed the evil effect of Christianity upon the world, not only by 
the change in society made through its exaltation of women, but also 
by its effect in the spirit world. Here his argument reaches a climax, 
when he explains away the fact that the ancient gods of heathenism 
were no longer shewing their work in the world, by saying that this was 
caused by the Christians’ action, and that their active benevolence to 
the world had ceased ever since the honouring of Jesus had begun. 

2. We pass finally to the consideration of the work answered in the 
Apocriticus. Its unlikeness to the structure of the Kara. Xpurriavav has 
been already noted, but sundry conclusions may be drawn therefrom. 

The author seems to have altered the whole plan of the work, so as 
to place the more direct attack upon the Founder of the faith in the 
earlier part, and the absurdities and inconsistencies of the accounts in 
which His words and deeds are preserved. He then made a division 
of his subject (at iii 19) in order to divide his work into two books, and 
in his second book he proceeded to attack the first Christian teachers 
and writers. This arrangement seems a very great improvement on 
Porphyry’s work, for it is both a more logical order, and an avoidance 
of the objection to the first book of the Kara Xpwriavéy mentioned 
above. He seems to have left the consideration of the Christians’ God, 
and their chief doctrines and religious rites until the end, laying stress 
(as Porphyry had done in his thirteenth book) upon the futility of the 
Christian hope. 

He decided to confine himself to an attack upon Christianity itself, 
and to omit Porphyry’s elaborate consideration of the Old Testament 
and Jewish history generally, which had occupied at least a fifth of his 
work, 

All through his treatise he merely made selections from the abundant 
attacks which he found in each section of Porphyry’s work, and he 
greatly reduced the length of those he chose to incorporate, omitting 
some of the points, and putting most of the rest into his own language. 
It is absolutely necessary to draw these inferences, in order to explain 
the rarity of the coincidences in the extant parts of the two works, and 
the differences of style and language. 

If Macarius is to be trusted in his grouping of the objections which 
he answers, they frequently shew a sequence of about half a dozen 
attacks, mostly on the same subject, but not always so. In some cases 
they have obviously been taken from the same part of Porphyry’s book ; 
in others the connexion is harder to trace; while in one at least the 


copyist has incorporated the second of two objections without giving 
the first. 
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If in the foregoing considerations I have rightly interpreted the 
problem of the relation of the Kara Xpurravav and the objections 
quoted by Macarius, the latter assume a double importance. For they 
give us the contents of the lost Phi/alethes of Hierocles, and at the 
same time they have provided us with many of the arguments in the 
book which he copied, and have enabled us to reconstruct its contents 
far more fully than would be the case, if we only relied upon the quota- 
tions from the Kara Xpuoravev and the references to it, which I have 
collected from other sources. 

T. W. CRaFER. 
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THE HERMETIC WRITINGS. 


THis article aims at giving (i) a brief statement of the history of the 
Hermetic writings, so far as it can be gleaned from the scanty external 
evidence at our disposal; (ii) some account of the contents of the 
Corpus Hermeticum and allied Hermetic fragments, together with a dis- 
cussion of recent literature (mostly German) on the subject ; and (iii) 
an attempt to estimate the significance of the writings for the history of 
religion. 

I 


The most considerable remains of the Hermetic writings are con- 
tained in a collection which is generally known as Poemander, after the 
title of its first piece. The MSS of this Corpus Hermeticum are derived 
from one tattered copy which perhaps owes its preservation to Michael 
Psellus,’ the Platonist Theologian, who commented on the book at 
Constantinople in the eleventh century. After the capture of Con- 
stantinople in 1453 a MS was secured by Cosimo Medici, and the 
collection, which was much prized by the Florentine Platonists, was 
translated into Latin in 1463. The Greek text was first edited by 
Adrian Turnebus in 1554; the edition of Frangois Foix, based upon 
the text of Turnebus, followed twenty years later. The somewhat 
uncritical edition of Patricius—published in 1591—underlies the text of 
Parthey (Berlin 1854).? Dr Reitzenstein’s volume oimandres (Leipzig 
1904) contains a fresh edition of the text of nos. I and XIII of the 
collection, together with the text of the three concluding numbers, which 
are not included in Parthey’s edition.’ Fragments of Hermetic writings 


1 The comment of Michael Psellus on Poimandres 18 aifdveaOe év aifnoe kai 
mAnOivesbe év wANGe, in which he affirms his belief that Poimandres is the Devil, 
quoting Scripture for his own purpose, is printed in Parthey’s edition of Poemander 
ad loc. 1 am indebted to Dr Armitage Robinson for the following reference of 
Psellus to the Hermetic writings : Ti 52 ‘Eppaixiy povada (Corp. Herm. iv) nai 7a 
Aoma Tov dvipds robrou ovyypappara & 37) mpds Tov éavTod maida Tar innydpevoer, ev 
ols ph Kabapas tais dAnOéor Séfas évaytiodTra, mpociesOe’ Kpeitrova yap f Kara Ti 
TAdtavos pirocodiay kat xpnopois axpiBas torndra Kat tiv Yuxiy é« Ths tAns dvdé-yovra, 
wat Tov Tlotpavipny tovrov (ottw yap tov olxeiov Adyov éméypadev) ws dveipwrrovra 
darrdere, Psellus ed. Boissonade Mpds padnrds dpedoivras p. 152. 

2 Unless otherwise stated, quotations are from Parthey’s edition. 

8 These three numbers are found in all the MSS except the Florentine (Laurent. 
71, 33) and three closely allied MSS. Dr Reitzenstein suggests that the omission 
was due in the first place to a fear that the pagan apologetic motive which these 

VOL. XV. Ll 
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are preserved by Stobaeus; a Latin translation of a Hermetic book, 
entitled Adyos réAevos, is to be found among the works of Apuleius under 
the title Asc/epius. Hermetic writings are contained among the works 
of the Greek alchemists, and finally Hermetic writings are extensively 
quoted by Lactantius and Cyril of Alexandria.’ The works of ‘ Hermes’ 
on medicine and astrology need not detain us here.’ 

The religionsgeschichtliche Forschung of the present century has 
brought this literature into fresh prominence, and it is suggested that 
light will be thrown on the origins of the Christian faith by the ‘pia 
erga Deum philosophia, fidei dogmatibus ut plurimum consona’ of the 
collection, which led Patricius at the end of the sixteenth century 
to declare that the doctrines of Hermes would be a suitable substitute 
in the schools for those of Aristotle.* 

The literary fiction which attributed all Egyptian science and literature 
to ‘Tat’ was known to Plato: “Hxovoa wept Navxparw ris Aiyirrov 
yevérOa trav éxel radadv twa Oedv, ob Kai Td dpveov 70 iepov, 6 87 Kadovow 
"IBw, aire 88 dvopa te Saipovr elvac OcdO- rodrov 5& mpGrov dpbpov te 
kal Aoyurpov ebpeiv Kal yewperpiay Kal dotpovopiav, ere 5é werreias te Kal 
xuBelas, xai 8%) kal ypdppara.* The Egyptian Tat was identified with the 
Greek Hermes. Cicero distinguished five Mercurys, and says that the 
fifth, who was worshipped by the Pheneatae of Arcadia, was related to 
have slain Argus, and to have fled to Egypt, where he gave the Egyptians 
laws and letters. ‘Hunc’, adds Cicero, ‘AegyptiiTheuth appellant, eodem- 
que nomine anni primus mensis apud eos vocatur’.° Hence also Strabo, 
speaking of the astronomical activities of the priests.of Egyptian Thebes, 
says dvariéacr 8¢ to ‘Eppq racay ri tovadtyy aodiav.. Clement of 
Alexandria gives an account of forty-two books of Hermes on a variety 
of subjects including geography, astronomy, theology, and medicine.’ 
Iamblichus (de Mysteriis viii 1) relates that Hermes had made a com- 
plete exposition of the universal essences (ris éAas otaias) in 20,000 
books, as Seleucus declared, or as Manetho said, in 36,525.* 


numbers betray would discredit the entire collection. Cf. Potmandres, appendix 
Die Texte, p. 319 foll. of which the paragraph above is a summary. 

1 Cf. Fabricius Bibl, Graec. ed. Harles, vol. i p. 51. 

2 A short account of these, some of which are extant in Latin translations from 
the Arabic, will be found in art. ‘ Hermes Trismegistos’ by Kroll in Pauly-Wissowa 
R. E. vii pp. 797 foll. 

8 Praefatio apud Parthey of. cit. p. xix. 

* Phaedr, 274 C, cf. also Phileb. 18 B. 

5 Cic. de Nat, Deorum iii 56 and Mayor ad /oc. 

® Strabo xvii 25. 7 Strom. vi 4. 35 $q4- 

§ Cf. also De Myst. i 1 Qceds 6 Tt&v Adywy jyyeudv, 6 ‘Eppis mada SéSonTa Karas 
Gmacr ois iepedow elvar kowds ... & di) wal of hyérepor mpdyova, 7a abtady Tis copias 
eipnyara dveridecay, ‘Eppod navra 7a oixeia ovyypdypara énovopatovtes, 
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These allusions prove that the device of attributing Egyptian literature 
to Hermes was widely recognized, at any rate by the first century B.c., 
but they prove nothing as to the date of the Hermetic literature with 
which we are dealing. The books referred to by Manetho and Seleucus, 
and those of which Clement speaks, were perhaps not written in Greek, 
and ‘Hermes Trismegistos’ does not seem to have appeared in Greek 
or Roman literature before the last quarter of the second century a.D., 
when he was referred to by Athenagoras the Christian apologist. His 
allusion, however, is too vague to give any idea of the nature of his 
source.’ Philosophic literature under the name of Hermes Trismegistos 
was certainly current in the first decade of the third century. Tertullian 
(adv. Val. 15)* refers to ‘ Mercurius Trismegistos’ as ‘ magister omnium 
physicorum’ and complains that not even he has given a satisfactory 
account of Creation. A few years later in the De Anima he speaks of 
‘Mercurius Aegyptius, cui praecipue Plato insuevit ’ (§ 2), and quotes him 
(t. § 33) as saying that when the soul leaves the body, it is not 
reabsorbed into the soul of the universe, but remains determinate, that 
it may render an account to the Father of its deeds in the body.’ 
Hermes Trismegistos is also quoted in the Quod idola dii non sint 
attributed to Cyprian.‘ 

Lactantius seems to be the first writer whose quotations from ‘ Hermes‘ 
can be identified with passages in the Hermetic writings which have 
survived. He is an important witness, for his references to ‘ Hermes ’— 
of whom he had a high opinion °—prove the existence of a body of 
Hermetic writings in the early years of the fourth century which included 
the Greek original of the pseudo-Apuleius Asc/epius, some, though pro- 
bably not all, of the numbers of the surviving Corpus, together with other 
works that have perished. The Asc/epius is quoted under the title 
*éyos téAevos’.° Now the ninth number of the Corpus Hermeticum, 
from which Lactantius also quotes,’ opens with the following words : 


1 Athen. Leg. pro Christ. 28 ’Enet 5 ’Adréfavdpos nai ‘Epps 6 rpopéyoros 
émuadovpevos cvvantwy (Otto cuvqrrov) rd iiiov (MSS didiov) abrois (i.e. Osiris and 
Horus) -yévos wai dAAot piipror iva ph nad’ Exacrov Karadéyouu, ob5é Ad-yos Karadeimerat 
Baoircis dvras abrovs pi vevopicOa Oeovs. Harnack (Chron. i p. 318) dates the book 
A. D. 177-180. 

2 Date shortly before a. p, 208, Harnack Chron. ii pp. 282-285. 

8 I have not been able to identify the quotation in any of the surviving Hermetic 
writings. The editor of Tertullian in the Vienna Corpus refers to Corp. Herm. x, 
but there is nothing in that number which can have been the original of Tertullian’s 
words ‘ uti rationem, inguit, patri reddat eorum quae in corpore gesserit’. 

* Op. cit.6 ‘ Hermes quoque Trismegistos unum deum loquitur eumque incompre- 
hensibilem atque inaestimabilem confitetur ’. 

5 Cf. Lact. Jnstit. Div. iv 9 ‘ Trismegistos, qui veritatem paene universam nescio 
quo modo investigavit .. .’. 

® Instit. Div. iv 6; vii 18. 7 [b.ii 15. Cf. Corp. Herm. ix 4. 

Ll2 
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X6és, & "AoxAyme, tov téAevov drodddwxa Adyov, viv S& dvayxaiov tyotpa 
dxdAovbov exeivwy Kai tov repi aicOyoews Adyov Sue~cAOciv. From this it 
may be concluded that in the Hermetic writings as known to Lac- 
tantius, the Greek original of the Asc/epius stood in close relation with 
no. IX of the present Corpus.' Lactantius also quotes no. XII. 
External evidence thus proves what internal evidence will be found to 
confirm, that the Corpus is not a complete collection and cannot have 
been known to Lactantius in its present form. 

The Hermetic writings seem to have had a considerable vogue about 
the time of Lactantius, for they are also cited by the author of the 
pseudo-Justin Adyos wapaverixds mpds "EAAnvas,? whom Harnack assigns 


! Zielinski (Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft viii p. 335 n. 1) challenges the 
identification of the Adyos réAcos, referred to in Corp, Herm. ix, with the Greek 
original of the Asclepius. He regards the latter as ‘ pantheistische Hermetik ’, while 
Corp. Herm. ix—and therefore also the Adyos 7éAeios there referred to—is ‘ platoni- 
sierend-dualistische ’, Reference will be made later to Zielinski’s attempt to 
distinguish between a Peripatetic, a Platonic, anda Pantheistic Hermetic (p. 523 n. 2 
infra). It will be enough here to examine the particular grounds on which he 
rejects this identification: (1) He claims that the following words in IX § 4, tiv 
yap kaxiav évOdde Seiv olxeiv eimopev év TH éavris xwpiy ovaay, must refer to the Adyos 
téAeos alluded to in § 1, and that there is no parallel in our Asclepius ; (2) Lydus, 
de mensibus iv 32 and 149, quotes a passage from a Adyos réAccos of Hermes, giving 
an account, in Platonic manner, of the future of the souls of evil men. Wiinsch 
ad loc, refers to Ascl. xxviii which Zielinski declares is no parallel. Accordingly 
Zielinski thinks we must assume a second (Platonizing) Adyos réAeos, to which 
Corp. Herm. ix 1 refers, and from which, in all probability, Lydus is quoting. In 
answer to (1) it may be pointed out that both the Asclepius and Corp, Herm. ix 
have clearly always belonged to a considerable collection, and that there is no 
reason to suppose that e/mopev in Corp. Herm. ix 4 refers to the Adyos réAetos of § 1. 
(2) Lydus 7d. iv 7 again quotes the Adyos réAeos of Hermes, and the Greek original 
of Asclepius cc. xix and xxxix was unmistakeably his source (though perhaps he had 
a different recension from the Latin translator). Moreover, we know from passages 
of the Greek original preserved in Lactantius that the translator treated the Greck 
with great freedom, omitting and inserting whole sentences; thus, though the 
verbal parallel between Lydus de mens, iv 32 and 149 and Ascl. xxviii is not very 
close, there is no difficulty in supposing the Greek original of the Asc/. to have 
been the book known to Lydus. In both passages the sense is the same. 

Lactantius (Justit, Div. ii 15) refers to another Adyos réAeios, written by ‘ Ascle- 
pius’ and addressed to ‘the king’—sermo perfectus, quem scripsit (Asclepius) ad 
regem. This must in any case be distinguished from the Ad-yos réAeos of ‘ Hermes’. 
A fragment of the Adyos 7éAe:os mpds Bacidéa is probably preserved in Corp. Herm. 
xvi and xvii (Reitz. of. cit. pp. 348-354) under the title’Opos ’AcxAnmiov cf. infra p. 524. 

2 Op. cit. fin.” Appowos piv &y rois wept abrod Ad-yous ma-yxpupoy Tov Gedy dvopaCovTos, 
‘Eppod 8 cadas Kal pavepas A€yovros* Ody vopoa piv earl! xadrendv, ppdoa 5é 
dbdivarov. The passage, which is also quoted by Lactantius (Zit. Instit. 4), Cyril 
of Alex. (c. Jul. i p. 31, Aubert), and Stobaeus (mepi @e@v ii 9) is an adaptation of 
Plato, like so much of the literature, cf. Tint. 28C rdv piv oby monriy Kal marépa 
Tovse TOU mavTos eiipeiv Te Epyov Kai ebpivra els mavras ddivaTov A€é-yav. 
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to this same period ; and Arnobius refers to Mercury, along with Plato 
and Pythagoras, as a recognized classic in philosophy." 

Our Latin paraphrase of the Adyos réAevos was probably written some- 
time in the fourth century: it is freely quoted by St Augustine in the 
eighth book of the De Civitate Det (cc. 23, 26) A.D. 413. 

Cyril of Alexandria’s reply to Julian’s polemic against Christianity was 
written between the years 432 and 444, the year of Cyril’s death.? It 
contains a number of quotations from Hermes Trismegistos,’ two of 
which are to be found in our Corpus ;* two others are parallel to quota- 
tions by Lactantius ;° the rest come from a collection of which we have 
no further trace. 


Stobaeus, who is generally assigned to the latter half of the fifth 
century, has preserved a large number of excerpts from Hermetic 
writings of varying character. Among them are quotations from nos. II, 
IV, and X of our Corpus.® It is noteworthy that in each case the text 
of Stobaeus is very different from that of the Corpus, so that he affords 
evidence of an entirely different tradition.’ 

The Hermetic literature then was varied and extensive. The collec- 
tion used by Lactantius in the fourth century, that used by Cyril, and 
that used by Stobaeus in the fifth, were all of them far larger than our 


' Adv. Nat. ii 13. 2 Hauck R.-Encycl. art. ‘ Cyrill v. Alexandrien ’, 

3 Op. cit. pp. 31-35, 52-57, 63, 130, 274, ed. Aubert. 

4 c. Tul. ii p. 52, cf. C. H. xi 22; id. ib. p. 63, cf. C. H. xiv 6 sqq. 

5 ¢. Tul. ip. 31, cf. Lact. Instit, Div. ii 8 ; c. Jul. iv 130, cf. Lact. op. cit. ii 15. 

® Phys. 384 sqq. (Heeren), cf. Corp. Herm. ii ; ib, 68 and 306, cf. C. Z/. iv; 1b. 766, 
770, 774, 1000, 1004, cf. C. H. x. 

7 A classification of the fragments in Stobaeus can only be tentative :-— 

Physica 134, 162, 182, 188 (Heeren), deal with eipappévn, dvayen, and mpdvoa. The 
last two at any rate are addressed to Ammon, and they may possibly be some of 
the works referred to in pseudo-Apuleius Asclepius c. 1 (cf. infra p. 519 n. 3). 

Physica 384 sqq. (cf. Corp. Herm. ii), 398, 698-710, probably all belong to the 
Asclepius tradition (cf. infra p. 519 n. 3). 

Physica 256 is addressed to Tat, and deals with the nature of Time. 

Physica 316 treats of tAn as the dyyelov yevécews. 

Physica 468 and 754 are astrological, (For the 5écavo. mentioned in these frag- 
ments cf. De Myst. p. 266 ; vide also Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the 
Greeks and Romans pp. 33, 118.) 

Physica 718, 726, 740, 744, 800, deal for the most part with the nature of body, 
soul, and perception. 

There is a Hermetic fragment in the Mep? dAn@eias 23 on the nature. of Truth, 

In the “Emavos @avarov a passage is quoted from Hermes maintaining that death 
is merely the ‘ dissolution of the body and the disappearance of bodily sensation’ 

§ 27). 

ba longest fragment (Phys. 928 sqq.) is from the Képy Kéopov, and contains an 
elaborate cosmological doctrine related by Isis to her son Horus, and formerly 
revealed to Isis by Hermes. The teaching here is quite distinct from that of any 
other surviving Hermetic writing. 
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Corpus, and all of them embodied some at any rate of the numbers we 
possess. ‘The composite character of our collection suggests that it was 
compiled at a comparatively late date from various strata of Hermetic 
writings.’ The alchemist Zosimus, who flourished early in the fourth 
century, clearly knew of ‘ Poimandres’ (Corp. Herm. i) and ‘ baptism in 
a bowl’ (cf. Corp. Herm. iv), but we cannot be sure that he used our 
Corpus. Our Corpus was almost certainly in existence, approximately 
in its present state with perhaps nos. XVI, XVII, and XVIII (Reitz.) 
complete, at the end of the fifth or the beginning of the sixth century. 
About that date Hermippus in his work zepi dorpodoyias embodies 
quotations without acknowledgement from nos. I, X, XVII (R.) 
and possibly XVIII (R.);* and Fulgentius, who is assigned to the 
same period, quotes Poimandres: ‘Unde et Hermes in Opimandrae 
libro ait : é« xépov tpopas 7% é« Koidov copartos’ (p. 26. 17 ed. Helm).* 
Other allusions to Hermes in Fulgentius (85. 21; 74. rr) may refer to 
lost fragments of the last three numbers of the collection. These are 
the only clues to the history of the Cozpus before the eleventh century. 


II 


In attempting to analyse the Corpus Hermeticum, it will be well to 
start from the narrow but firm foothold with which the external evidence 
has supplied us. Lactantius used a collection of Hermetic writings in 
the early years of the fourth century, which included the Greek original 
of the pseudo-Apuleius Asc/epius,* and nos. 1X and XII of the Corpus. 
What, so far as we can judge from his quotations and references, was 
the character of the collection used by Lactantius? And what other 
numbers of the Corpus may we assign with reasonable probability to 
the same source ? 


To Lactantius as to Tertullian, Hermes was a wise man, who had 
lived in the distant past and whose doctrines were often in striking 


1 Mr Granger’s article in this Journat, April 1904, The Poemandres of Hermes 
Trismegistus, appeared shortly before Dr Reitzenstein’s Poimandres. The con- 
cluding numbers of the Corpus, which Reitzenstein has printed in an appendix to 
his book, prove conclusively that the Corpus cannot be both homogeneous and of 
a Christian origin, as Mr Granger then supposed. No. XVII (R.)is a frank apology 
for paganism. Nor, again, does Mr Granger’s theory that the Asclepius is of an 
entirely different character from the other Hermetic writings seem to be borne out 
either by external or by internal evidence. 

2 Cf. Reitzenstein op. cit. p. 210. Hermippus (ed. Kroll and Viereck) p. 9. 3, 
cf. C. H.i5; Hermip. 21. 5, cf. C.H. x 12; Hermip. 70. 17, cf. C. H. x 6; Her- 
mip. 25. 10, ef. C,H. xvi 12 (R.) ; and for Hermip. 12. 21 and 14. 13 cf. C. H. xviii. 

3 Cf. Poim, i éx xépou re wat rpupijs tx xémov cwparos. The text in Fulgentius 
is obviously corrupt. f 

* Text edited by Thomas Apulet Opera vol. iii, Teubner, 1908. 
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agreement with Christian revelation. Both Plato and Empedocles 
were probably indebted to him.' ‘Some’, says Lactantius, ‘ will reckon 
him among the philosophers, and allow him no more authority than 
they would to Plato and Pythagoras, although in Egypt he is regarded 
as a god, and worshipped under the name “ Mercury ”’,—accordingly 
Lactantius proceeds to prove his point by quoting Apollo Milesius, an 
unmistakeable god.?, The quotations from Hermes in Lactantius are 
of a philosophical character, and account for, if they do not justify, that 
Father's high estimate of their author. 

The pseudo-Apuleius Asclepius was one of a collection, for Hermes 
declares at the beginning of the dialogue that he intends to write this 
book in the name of Asclepius, since he has already composed a 
number of books in the name of Hammon, and to his dearly beloved 
son, Tat, he has written ‘ multa physica, exoticaque * quam plurima’. 

A brief analysis of the Theology of the Asc/epius* will form the best 
introduction to an examination of the Greek Corpus; some of the 
numbers in the latter will be found to be in close agreement with 
the general trend of thought in the Asc/epius, while in other numbers 
the inconsistencies with the Asc/epinvs will point to a different tradition. 
Other numbers again will not fall easily under one category or the 
other. 

The doctrine of God and the World in the Asclepius is adapted from 
the Zimaeus, and often expressed in the language Plato had used. At 
the head of all stands God, the father, the lord, ‘qui est unus omnia, 
vel ipse est creator omnium’ (c. ii). This statement of the transcen- 
dence and the immanence of the supreme God at once in the same 
breath, without any apparent consciousness of the metaphysical diffi- 
culties involved, is characteristic of the writer’s shallow philosophy. 
‘This Lord and Maker of all’, he tells us,° ‘made a second god, visible 
and sensible. ... When then he had made this god, first, alone, and 
one, and when his god appeared to him fair and full of all good things, 


1 Cf. Lact. Instit. Div.i6; ii ta; Epit. 42. Tert. de An. 2. 

2 Lact. Jnstit. Div. vii 13. 

3 So MSS. Thomas ingeniously suggests diexvodica. Cf. Cyr. Alex. c. Jul. ii p. 56 
‘Opoiws nat abrods (‘Eppijs) év tO mpds Tar defodiued Adyw mpwrw, pnoiv. The frag- 
ments on eivappévn, dvayxn, and mpévaa, preserved in Stob. Phys. 134, 162, 182, 188, 
of which the last two were addressed to Hammon, may have belonged to the col- 
lection here referred to as written in the name of Hammon. Cf. also Stob. Phys. 
398 and 698-710, where the teaching is similar to that of the Asclepius and allied 
writings in the Corpus Hermeticum. 

¢ For 2 learned and exhaustive account of Hermetic teaching vide Die Lehren des 
Hermes Trismegistos (Minster in Westfalen, 1y13) by Dr J. Kroll. This book, 
however, does not discriminate between the various strata of Hermetic writings. 

5 Chap. viii Greek preserved apud Lact, Instit, Div. iv 6. 
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he marvelled, and loved him greatly as his own son (réxos).’* In 
a later chapter (xxix) the world is described as an ‘animal’ in the style 
of the Zimaeus. At the cost of consistency the sun is here introduced 
as the ‘secundus deus omnia gubernans omniaque mundana inlustrans ’. 
The relation of the sun to the world is not made clear. To return to 
chapter viii—Hermes then proceeds to relate that ‘God, being so great 
and good, willed that there should be another who could behold Him, 
whom He had made from Himself, and therewith He makes man to 
imitate His wisdom and His care (déligentiae)’. So then ‘the lord 
of eternity is the first God, the second is the world, man is the third’ 
(c. x). 

Man is an animal duplex: one part of him is otewdys, the form of 
the divine likeness ; the other iAcxds, that is to say, the body in which 
the divinity of the mind is enclosed. To the question why man was 
put into the world, instead of passing his time in bliss, where God is, 
Hermes answers that ‘ when God had created man otowdys, he observed 
that he could not love all things, unless he were covered with a worldly 
(mundano) covering. Accordingly God clothed him with a bodily 
tabernacle (domo? = oxyve), and ordained that all men should be so, 
and taking [a part] from each nature, he fused and combined them into 
one, as far as should serve his purpose. ‘Thus God fashions man from 
a nature of soul and a nature of body, that is to say, an eternal and 
a mortal nature, in order that an animal thus fashioned should be able 
to satisfy both of its sources, to marvel at, and worship things celestial, 
and inhabit and govern things terrestrial’ (c. viii, p. 43). The 
reward of those who ‘ live piously with God and lovingly with the world’ 
is to be ‘loosed from the bonds of mortality and to be restored, pure 
and holy, to the nature of their higher part, to wit the divine’. To the 
wicked ‘a return to heaven is denied, and there is ordained a migration 
into other bodies, foul and unworthy of a holy soul’. 

Epicurean physics are repudiated: there is no such thing as void ; 
that which appears to be void is full of spirit and air (c. xxxiii 
p- 72). 

The dialogue concludes with prayer and praise to the supreme God. 
While they are praying, Asclepius asks Tat in a whisper whether they 
ought not to suggest to their father that they should burn incense 
during prayer. Hermes overhears the question and reproves Asclepius. 
‘It is like sacrilege’, he declares, ‘to burn incense while praying to 
God. . . . The highest offerings (éxcensiones) to God are the thanks 
of men.” After prayer, in which they ask God to keep them in the 


1 The language here is closely parallel to Tim. 37 C ds 82 mvnOiv aird nat (av 
événoe Tav didiow OeGv ~yeyovds dyadpa é yevvqoas matip iyya00n TE Kai edxppavOeis. . . . 
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love of His knowledge,’ they ‘turn to a repast—pure and without 
animal food’. 

The last paragraph contains the key to the book ; the writer's interest 
is rather religious than philosophical, and he uses his metaphysics as an 
intellectual justification for the pagan revival. His theory of the gods 
of mythology is interesting: God, the Lord and Father, is Creator 
of the heavenly gods whom He makes like Himself ; the gods who are 
contained in temples are fashioned by man after his own likeness. 
The forms of the gods, made by man, are of two natures—a divine and 
a material. Statues have feeling and breath; they can foretell the 
future by dreams and other means ; they can cause and cure human 
ills. A lament on the decay of Egyptian religion follows ; soon the 
gods will leave the earth, which will be given over to the rovypoi dyyeAou, 
and things will go from bad to worse, until at length the supreme God 
‘will recall the world to its ancient form’ (c. xxiii foll.). 

As it stands, the Asc/epius is the longest Hermetic writing that we 
possess, but Zielinski is probably right in distinguishing four loosely 
connected numbers as follows :— 

(1) cc. i-xiv, ending ‘et de his sit huc usque tractatus’ (p. 49 1. 16, 
Thomas). 

(2) cc. xiv—xxvii, beginning ‘ de spiritu vero et de his similibus hinc 
sumatur exordium’, and ending ‘et haec usque eo narrata sint’ (p. 65 
1. 17, T.). 

(3) cc. xxvii-xxxvi, beginning ‘de immortali vero aut de mortali modo 
disserendum est’ and ending ‘sed iam de talibus sint satis dicta talia’ 
(p. 76 1. 15, T.). 

(4) cc. xxxvii to end, beginning ‘iterum ad hominem rationemque 
redeamus’ (cf. Corp. Herm. viii 1 repi Woxijs Kail owparos, & rai, viv 
Aexréov).” 

These divisions correspond, more or less, in length to the numbers 
of the Corpus. It should be added that Lactantius himself knew the 
Greek original as one whole under the title Adyos réAeuos.® 

It has already been mentioned that at least two of the numbers in 
our collection (IX and XII) were associated with the Greek original of 
the Asclepius in the Hermetic writings as known to Lactantius.‘ 
No. IX opens with an allusion to the réAewos Adyos, and the phraseology 


1 The Greek original of this prayer is preserved in the Mimaut Magical papyrus, 
cf. infra p. 533 n. 2. 

2 Arch. f. Rel. viii p. 369. 

5 He quotes cc. viii, xxvi, and xli (Justit, Div. iv 6; vii 18; vi 25) as from the 
Adyos réAaos, His quotations prove the Latin to be a very loose paraphrase. 


* Lact. Instit. Div. ii 15, cf. Corp. Herm, ix 14; Lact. /ustit, Div. vi 25, cf. Corp. 
Herm, xii fin. 
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and the line of thought in both are strikingly similar. There is the 
same doctrine of the nature of man, and the same antitheses of ata@yors 
and voyors, tAuxds and otowdys. No. XII, the other number from 
which Lactantius quotes, treats of vots xowds. vois is one with the 
essence of God (6 6edés), as light is one with the sun. In men it is 
‘god’ (eds without the article)'—and some men may be said to be 
‘gods’—and in animals it is ¢@vouw. The argument is developed in 
a different way from that of the Asclepius, but the two are not incon- 
sistent. ‘The description of the Universe as ‘the great God and image 
of the greater’ is quite in keeping with the Theology of the Asclepius, 
and the doctrine of the immutability of the xéapos (§ 18) and of the 
godlike nature of man (§ 19) recalls similar passages in the other work 
(cf. Ascl. 35 and 36). 

How many of the other numbers in the collection may be referred to 
the same cycle? No. II (mpds “AoxAymiv Adyos Kabodsxds) is similar 
both in matter and style. The phraseology of the opening discussion 
on cdpa and dowparov, xwoiv and xwovpevov is closely related to 
no. XII 11, and the repudiation of void in §§ 10, 11 recalls Asclepius 33. 
No. V, ori davis 5 Oeds havepwrards éotw, is addressed to ‘Tat’, and 
may well be one of the physica ad Tat to which reference is made in 
the opening scene of the Asclepius. It is an elaboration of the cosmo- 
logical argument for the existence of God. It clearly belongs to the 
same group. ayvra didws kai oidtv AapPaves, tava yap exes Kal ovdev 
& ovk exes (§ 10 fin.) may be compared with no. II 16 fin. 6 yap 
dyabos dravra éort did0vs kai pydiv AapBdvuv. 6 otv Oeds wévta didwor 
kai ovdev AapBave ; while the concluding words tAys pév yap To Aerro- 
peptorepov dnp, dépos dé puxy, Wuxis 5é vois, vod Se 6 Beds are found word 
for word in no. XII 14. No. VIII treats of God, the World, and Man 
in a manner closely resembling the Asc/epivs. Here, as there, the 
World is described as Sevrepos Oeds, and féov dbdvarov. Man is the 
third animal: xat’ cixéva rod Kécpov yevopevos, voiv kata BovAnow Tod 
matpos éxwv mapa ta GAXa exiyea Lia, od povov mpds Tov devrepov Oedv 
ouprdbeav Exe, GAA Kal Evvovav TOD mpurov. 

No. VI, addressed to Asclepius, maintains that there is good in 
nothing save God. ‘This does not agree with the doctrine of no. IX, 
as will be shewn in the next paragraph. But the general similarity of 
phraseology and style? justify us in considering it with these numbers. 

We may then fairly regard nos. II, V, VI, VIII, IX, and XII of the 
Corpus and the Asclepius as closely related in style, phraseology, and 


1 Cf. Origen’s distinction: In Joh. ii 2 wav 5 7d mapa 7d airdOeos petoxn 77s 
éxeivou OedrnTOs Oeomoovpevov odx 5 Beds GAAG Oeds KupwTeEpov dv A€yorTO. 

2 We may e.g. compare vi 4 4 ovcia Tod Ocod, ei ye ovolav exer, 7d Kaddv éore with 
xii init, 5 voids, & Tar, é adrijs rijs Tov Oeod obaias tor, ef yé Tis Eat ovaia Oeod. 
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subject-matter. It is not, however, necessary to suppose that they are 
all by the same hand: indeed, the contrary seems more probable. 
Reitzenstein' points out that no. IX contains a polemic against the 
teaching of no. VI: no. VI 4 declares that 6 xécpos rAjpwpa éore ris 
xaxias, to which no. IX 4 replies that yopiov adris (i.e. xaxias) } yi, 
obx 6 Kdopos, &s Evol wore épotar BAacdypodvres. Zielinski makes this 
difference of teaching a ground for distinguishing between a ‘ peripatetic- 
dualistic’ and a ‘ Platonist-dualistic ’ Hermetic, and accordingly associates 
no. IX with parts of no. I and with no. VII as Platonic. As we shall 
see later on, I and VII are of a very different character from both VI 
and IX, and the difference lies not so much in actual divergence of 
teaching as in atmosphere and method of treatment. Nos. I and VII 
are hortatory, while nos. VI and IX are didactic. The controversy to 
which Reitzenstein and Zielinski* call attention provides a point of 
contact between VI and XI rather than a ground for separation. 

Nos. XI and XIV are also of a philosophical character, but they do 
not betray any close relationship to the Asclepius. Aidv and xpdvos 
play a large part in the cosmological doctrine of XI, and in both 
numbers a favourite antithesis is 7d rowdy and 7d yvyvép~evov—terms 
which are not prominent in the other numbers.® 


1 Op. cit. p. 195. 

2 Zielinski contributed two articles entitled //ermes und die Hermetik to the 
Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft viii (1905) and ix (1g06). In the second he severely 
criticizes the ‘ Agyptomanie’ of Reitzenstein’s Powmandres, and comes to the con- 
clusion that we may expect Egyptology to throw light on the ‘lower’ Hermetic 
(i.e. alchemy, &c.), but that the ‘higher’ Hermetic (i.e. the Corpus Hermeticum 
and similar remains) is entirely Greck. 

The former article attempts to discriminate between the various strata of 
Hermetic teaching, and contains some valuable criticism though the main drift of 
the argument seems open to question. Corp. Herm. i (Tloipavipns), it is assumed 
rather than proved, is the oldest Hermetic writing ; in this number Zielinski finds a 
combination of Peripatetic and Platonic Hermetic ; and then he groups the other 
numbers according to this distinction as far as possible; and lastly he finds a 
Pantheistic group (including the Asclepius). 

It may perhaps be questioned in the first place how far it is legitimate to dis- 
tinguish precisely between ‘ peripatetic ’ and ‘ Platonic’ in a syncretic age like the 
second or the third century, and secondly the Poimandres itself seems to be of such 
a different character from the philosophic numbers of the Corpus that it is doubtful 
whether it is safe to base an analysis of the Corpus on divergences to be found 
within the Poimandres. Cf. infra p. 527. 

8 Both these numbers are quoted by Cyril of Alexandria (Corp. Herm, xi 22, cf. 
Cyr. Alex. c. Jul. ii p. 52, Aubert ; Corp, Herm. xiv 6 sqq., cf. Cyr. Alex. ¢. Zul. ii 
p. 64). It is impossible to determine the relation of Cyril’s collection of Hermetic 
writings to that of Lactantius. Twice they quote the same passage (Lact. Jnstit. 
Div, ii 8 and Id. ib. Epit. 4, cf. Cyr. c. Jul. i 31), but there is no extant Hermetic 
book from which they both quote. Cyril’s collection at any rate must have been 
a miscellaneous assortment ; it included an account of the creation given by 6 péyes 
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No. X is obviously composite : § 7 affirms, and § 19 denies the trans- 
migration of the souls of the wicked into the bodies of animals. It is 
addressed to Tat, and professes to be an epitome of the yevixot Adyor, 
which had been spoken to him before. It is extensively quoted by 
Stobaeus,' who, however, used a very different text from that in the 
Corpus. The yevxoi dAoyor are referred to in an astrological fragment 
preserved by Stobaeus (ys. 468), and again in another fragment on 
the soul (Stob. ys. 806) which may well have come from the same 
source as part of this number. Corp. Herm. xiii contains the only other 
reference to the yevexoi Adyor in our Corpus, and there are other parallels 
which suggest a connexion between X and XIII.2 We shall probably 
not go far wrong, if we follow Zielinski* in regarding §§ 4-9 as distinct 
from the rest of the number, and closely related to XIII. Tat’s ex- 
clamation (§ 4) éxAjpwoas jpas, & warep, tis dyabijs Kai kaddiotys Oéas 
follows lamely on the preceding sections which have more in common 
with the Asclepius group. The reference to the yevexoi Adyor in § 1 (they 
come again in § 7) will then be due to the compiler. 

Nos. XVI and XVII (Reitzenstein) * do not resemble any of the pre- 
ceding either in matter or in style. No. XVI is a philosophical discourse 
addressed to ‘ the king ’ by somebody who quotes Hermes as his authority. 
Its present title, “Opor "AaxAyriov, probably dates only from Byzantine 
times, and it may perhaps be part of the sermo ferfectus quem scripsil As- 
clepius ad regem of Lact. Znstet. Div. ii15.° ‘The cosmology of this number 
is entirely different from that of the Asc/epius : God is the father of all, 
the sun is demiurge," and the xécpos is the instrument (dpyavov) of 
creation. The intelligible essence (voyri otcia) controls (dtoxei) 
heaven, and heaven the gods. The demons are ranged under the gods 
and control men. No. XVII is a fragment of a dialogue between Tat 
and ‘the king’, in which Tat exhorts the king to worship statues as kai 
aira id€as éxovta dd Tod vonTod Kécpov.” 
dya00s Saipev to Osiris, which is clearly based on the LXX version of Gen. i (Cyr. 
c. Tul. ii p. 56). 

! Phys. pp. 766, 770, 774, 1000, 1004, Heeren. 

* e.g. cf. x 4 Kal ddAlyou beiv éceBaaOn pov 6 Tov vod bpOadpos bd THs TowadTs Oéas 
with xiii 14 doeBnOnoera aod 6 dpOadrpos Tod vod. 

8 Op. cit. viii p. 347 foll. 

* For text vide Poimandres p. 348 foll. Reitzenstein adopts a different numeration : 
no. XVI (Reitz.) follows no. XIV (Parthey). 

5 So Reitzenstein op. cit. p. 192. Lactantius Joc. cit, says that Asclepius expands 
the teaching of Hermes on piety as the one protection for man against evil demons 
and fate ; this might well refer to“Opot "AoxAnriov 11 foll, 

6 On the sun in late Platonic speculation cf. Cumont Astrology and Religion 
pp- 31, 118. 

? This number concludes as follows : ‘O obv BaotAcis éfavaoras Epn* “Npatarw, & 
Tpopira, wepl tiv rav févov émpédrccay yiverOa’ 7H St Emovon mEpl Td Efjs Oeodroyn- 
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No. XVIII (R.) Ipds BaowAéas is unique and was perhaps included in 
the callection by a mistake. Neither Hermes, nor Asclepius,’ nor Tat 
is mentioned. It is a disquisition on the ‘ Divine Right of Kings’: the 
reverence due to kings is analogous to the reverence due to God, and 


should be regarded as a preparatory exercise for the worship of the 
Supreme.? 


It remains to consider nos. I, III, IV, VII, and XIII; it will be 
argued in the following paragraphs that nos. I, III, IV, and VII pre- 
suppese a different mi/iew from that of the main body of Hermetic 
writings ; that the LXX version of Gen. i was certainly used in I and III ; 
that New Testament influence is probable in I, VII, and XIII, while 
IV—on ‘baptism in a crater’—was almost certainly suggested by the 
Christian rite. Finally it will be shewn that a ‘Gnostic’ amalgam of 
Persian, Greek, Jewish, and Christian elements, preserved by the 
alchemist Zosimus, was associated with Hermes, and this fact, coupled 
with the allusion of Zosimus to ‘ Poimandres’ and ‘ baptism in a crater’, 
will suggest that we need not discount Jewish influence, as recent 
writers have tended to do, and that Christian influence is not to be 
ruled out of court on a priori grounds. 

No. I is an account of a Theophany: Poimandres, ‘ the mind of the 
supreme power’ (6 ris aifevrias vois) appeared to the writer, when he 
was in a trance (xatacyeeciv pov tov cwpatixov aicOyocewv), and 
shewed him the creation in a vision. A dialogue ensues in which Poi- 
mandres explains the vision and gives an account of the creation of the 


copev. It is not clear whether Tat and the mpopnrjs are identical ; the following 
passage from Iamblichus De Mysteriis viii 5 suggests that they are not: ‘fonyhoaro 
5e nat ravriv thy Sddv ‘Epyis* Hpphvevoe 5é Birus mpopyris”Apyom Bacrrel év ddvrors 
cipav dvayeypappévny év lepoyAudicois ypappact kata Salv tiv év Alyirty. It may 
also be noted that the complaint of the dararos eipeoiAoyia of the Greeks in De Myst. 
vii 5 finds a curious parallel in the attack on the Greek language with no. XVI 
opens—'EAAnves, @ Baoired, Adyous Exovar Kevods, (ovbe) dnobeifeaw évepynritors, 
kat aitn éarw (4%) ‘EAAnvay gidrocopia, Adyar Wéiqos* Hpets 5e ob Ad-yos xpwpeOa GAAa 
pavais pearais Tay épywy. 

1 There is no MS authority for the mention of Asclepius in the title. 

2 Reitzenstein of. cit. p. 207 sqq. suggests that the reference to ‘kings’ points 
to Diocletian and his colleagues ; he thinks it was written to shew that Hermetic 
‘religion’ meant loyalty to the Emperor and was added to the collection by the 
compiler, and in this way he tries to date the collection. There is, however, no 
ground for supposing that Diocletian and his colleagues are referred to: the 
reference to ‘kings’ is general, and its occurrence at the end of the collection is no 
evidence at all of date. Kroll (Pauly-Wissowa R.E. s.v. Hermes Trismegistos) even 
suggests that it may have been added by Psellus. Cf. Dibelius Zettschr, f, Kirchen- 
geschichte xxvi 168 sqq., Krebs Der Logos als Heiland im ersten Jahrhundert p. 134 
sqq., and Review of latter in this JournaL, October 1913, p. 122, by Dr Bethune- 
Baker. 
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seven d.otxyrai, who control the seven spheres of the sensible world. 
The beasts were brought forth by Earth, Water, and Air. Then the 
Father of the Universe ‘ begat Man equal to Himself, and loved him 
as His own son ... and gave him all His creations’. Man, however, 
wished himself to create, and thus fell through the seven spheres, 
receiving some quality from each. When Nature saw him, she loved 
him, and they were united, and Nature brought forth seven men ; these 
were hermaphrodite and had characters corresponding respectively to 
each of the seven spheres. Both men and beasts were then divided 
into male and female, and generation and multiplication followed by 
order of God. Man’s salvation is effected by an ascension (dvodos) 
through the seven spheres, at each of which he lays aside some quality 
he acquired at his fall. Thus at the first {ovy he surrenders tiv 
abfyruxiy Kal pewwtixny évépyeav ; at the second, ri pyyxaviv TOV KaKov ; 
at the third, rijv éxvOupytixi ardryv and so on. At last he reaches the 
éySoart«y piors, where he joins the other beings (oi dvres) in glorifying 
the Father. They then all approach the Father in order, and surrender 
themselves into ‘ powers’ (8vvapes). Thus they are absorbed in God, 
and reach their final goal—deification (Gew6jva). Poimandres charges 
his hearer to guide those who are worthy, ‘that mankind may be 
saved by God through him’, and ‘mingles with the powers’. The 
writer then relates how he began to preach to men ‘the beauty of piety 
and knowledge’. Some scoffed, but others threw themselves at his 
feet and begged to be instructed. ‘ And I raised them up and became 
guide to the race of men, teaching them how and by what means they 
might be saved. And I sowed in them words of wisdom and they were 
fed from the ambrosial water. And when even was come and all the 
brightness of the sun was beginning to set, I bade them give thanks to 
God. And when they had finished their thanksgiving (ci,yapioriav), 
they turned each to his own resting-place.’ The number closes with 
a hymn of praise. 

It is generally agreed that no. I as it stands is composite: there are 
two accounts of the fall of man in §§ 12-14, and the use of Nois for 
Tlowzdvdpys himself in §§ 1 and 22 is hardly consistent with the identifica- 
tion elsewhere (e. g. §§ 9 and 12) of Nots with the supreme God,’ but 
reconstruction of sources is not easy. 


1 This and similar doctrines originated in the astrological lore of Babylon; they 
gained ahold on the Western world during the Hellenistic period and were recog- 
nized by Stoic philosophers such as Posidonius, the teacher of Cicero. Cf. Cumont 
Les Religions orientales p. 369, Astrology and Religion among the Greeks and 
Romans pp. 67 foll. 

2 Cf. Reitzenstein op. cit. p. 36 sqq. ; Dibelids Zeitschr. f. Kirchengesch. xxvi (1903) 
p. 175; Zielinski Archiv f. Religionswiss, viii p. 323 sqq. 
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Nos. III and VII may be considered together with I; no. III is 
a fragment on the Creation, and is of a similar character to much of I’ ; 
and the exhortation in no. VII ‘to stand soberly and look up with the 
eyes of the heart’ is parallel both in thought and style to I 27. 

These three numbers are marked off from the other Hermetic writings 
by differences of conception and style: broadly speaking, they are more 
mythological and less philosophical than the writings we have considered 
hitherto. The Theophany in I and the hortatory spirit of I 7 and VII 
cannot be paralleled in the Asclepfius and kindred writings. The terms 
used are different, and the descriptions of the Creation in I and III 
are realistic and unmetaphysical. Finally the following parallels * 
prove conclusively that Gen. i (LXX) was known to the writer of I 
and III, whereas we have seen no reason to suspect direct Jewish or 
Christian influence in the numbers dealt with in the first half of this 





section. 
Corp. Herm. i (Tloipavdpys) 

§ 5 xwovpeva 8 hv (yi Kat vdwp) 
but Tov Emipepspevov tmveupatiKdy 
Aéyov. 

§ 11 Scaxexwprotar 5é dx’ ddAy- 
Lov 7% TE yy Kal 7d Vdwp, Kaas 
nOedynoev & vors, kat } yh e&hveynev 
dm airas & dye faa retpdroda, 
éptetd, Onpia dypia Kat jpepa. 


§ 12 ‘O 8 rdvrwv rari 6 vois, 
* ‘ ‘ lo s , we 
iv Com kai pas, drexinoe avOpwrov 
éavt@ icov, ob HpaaOn ws idiov TéKov" 
Tepixadrrs yap hv Tv Tov maTpos 
cixéva Exwv. dOvtws yap Kal 6 beds 
> , ~ .7 , ~ 4 > ~ 
npacOn rhs idias poppiys, Kai airy 
mapédwke Ta éEavTod rdavta Syp.ovp- 
yipara. 

§ 18 6 8 Oeds cifis rev dyiw 
byw AdfdverBe ev adfjoe Kai 
mArnOivesbe ev maybe, wivra ra 
ktiopata Kat Syprovpyypata. (Also 
III 3.) 


Genesis i 
v. 2 Kat tvedpa Oeod émepépeto 


— 2 a ¢ 
€Tavw TOU vdaros. 


v. 7 Kai Srexdpicev 5 eds dva 
pécov Tov VdaTos . . . 

v. 24 Kal elrev & Beds: “Efaya- 

« ~ . ~ 4 , 

yétw H yi Woxnv Loar Kara yévos, 
tetpdtoda kal épmeta kal Onpia ris 
yis Kara yévos. 

v. 26 kat elev b Beds: TMoujowpev 
uw ’ >. , « , 4 
dvOpurov Kar’ eixdva Hperépay Kat 
Ka? époiwrw kat dpyérwcay tov 
> , ~ , 4 Lol 
ixOiwv ris Oadraoons Kai Tov weTe- 
vv TOU olpavod Kal TOV KTHVGv Kal 
TATNS THS YAS Kai wavtwv TOV Epre- 
Tov Tov éprévtwv eri TIS iis. 


v. 28 Kal niddynoer adrors & Beds 


A€éywv Adgdveabe kai mhyOivecbe. 


1 Another somewhat similar fragment is preserved by Suidas, s.v. ‘Eppijs 6 


Tpiopéyeoros, 


* I think I am right in saying that neither Reitzenstein nor Zielinski refers to 


Genesis i. 
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Corp. Herm. iii (Adyos iepos) 

§ 1 jv yap oxétos adrepov ev 
6Bicow Kai vowp Kai mvedpa A|errov 
voepov. 

§ 2 ddwpiocrwy 8 dvrwv drdvtwv 
kai dxatackeudotwv. 
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Genesis i 
V. 2 Kat oxdtos éravw THs GBdaaou, 
Kal TvEdpa Yeod éredepeto eravw TOD 
vdaros. 
v. 2 9 8¢ yq hw doparos Kai dxa- 
TagKkedacTos. 


Before proceeding to examine the parallels to the New Testament in 
these numbers we must refer to the opening paragraph of the fifth vision 
of the Shepherd of Hermas, which contains some curious resemblances 


to the Potmandres. 


If, as Dr Reitzenstein and Dr Norden? think, 


Hermas has borrowed from Poimandres, we have an important clue to 


the date of the latter. 
The passages run as follows :— 


Poimandres i 
> a , , ‘ 
Evvoias pot more yevopevys mrept 
Tov OvTov Kat petewprbeions pov 
THs Siavoias oddpa, katacyeBecav 
Te TOV Cwoparikav aicOnocewv—Kaba- 
mep ot ev Urvw BeBapnpevor éx Kd, 
€p of ev trvw pnpev Opov 
A ~ 
Te Kai Tpudys 7) €k Korov THpatos— 
edoéa twa treppebe €Tpw airepio- 
ppcbéyn pérpy dmep 
platy Ttvyxdvovta Kadeiv pov TO 
évopa Kai Aéyovta por Ti Bovrle 
dxovoa Kai GedcacOa Kai ti vonoas 
pabey kai yvavat; 


yp eye Sd yap ris €; 


"Eyo pev, pyoir, eipi 
e , « ~ > , ”~ 
5 Tlowpavdpys, 6 tis adbevrias vois, 
olda 8& & BovAe, Kai oiverpi cor 
dnp eyo Mabey bédu 


, # ‘ a x 4 , 
Ta OVTG, KAL VONOOL TV TOUTWY iow 


TavTaxov. 


Kal yvavar tov Oedv: tovr’, epyy, 


Shepherd of Hermas Vis. v 
Il porevéapevov pov ev 76 oikw, Kal 
kabicavros eis thy KAivyy 


cio ADev avnp 
ts évookos TH OWer, TXHpaTL TOIEVLKD 
mrepixeipevos Séppa AevKdv, Kal mHpav 
™ > col »” 4 eer , 
éxov ert tov dpwv cai paBdov eis 
TH xé«ipa. 
> , > , 4 > s 
dvryoracdpyy avrov. Kat edfis 
mapexafiogv por, Kal A€ye por 


a , , 2 8 
KOL YOTAUCATO LE, kay 


> , e 4 ~ 4 > 
meataAnv bro TOD GwEpvoTatou ay- 
A An TOU WELVOTATOV 
yeAov, va peta cod oikyow Tas 
Aouras Hpépas THs Cwns gov. “Edoga 
éy® Ore mdpertw exrepalov pe, Kai 
, fe ‘ ‘ s > 2. > , 
Aéyw aira Si yap ris cl; eyo yap, 
, , a Ld 
dup, ywookw ow trapedoOnv. 
> > , a , 
pou Ovx éxvywookes pe; Ov, pypt. 


deyer 


"Eye, pyoty, cipt 6 Tout @ rape- 
506s. 


{ 
1 Reitzenstein’s conclusions are assumed in Norden’s Aguostos Theos p. 5 n. 3- 
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Poimandres i Shepherd of Hermas Vis. v 
dxovoat BovAopat. pyoiv énot madw: 
"Exe 73 vO boa Oédes pabeiv, Kaye Er 
oe dddéw. Todro ciiv HAAdyn TH ~=Aadoivros aitod HAAoWHy H idea 
idéa, kal eiPéws wavta por qvouTo avrod, Kal éréyvwv abrov Ort éxeivos 
« a Seca , >7 > e , 
porn Kal ép@ Oéav dopirtov. Vv @ TrapedoOnv. 


Dr Reitzenstein thinks that the resemblances between these passages 
can only be explained by literary dependence, and he has no hesitation 
in affirming the priority of Potmandres. The figure of the Shepherd in 
Hermas he describes as a ‘sinnlose Maskerade’,’ which has obviously 
been imperfectly adapted to its position in the Shepherd. Indeed, 
Dr Reitzenstein considers that Hermas probably belonged at one period 
to the ‘ Poimandres-Gemeinde’, which proved a half-way house to the 
Christian Church! If this be admitted, we are forced to push back 
the date of Poimandres at least to the early years of the second century, 
in order to allow for the teaching to spread from Egypt to Rome. 
Moreover, if this be so, it is not probable that we shall find Christian 
influence at so early a date. Whether or not the confused metaphysical 
speculations of the Poimandres would be likely to appeal to the simple 
mind of the author of the Ioujv is a question which it is not easy to 
discuss ; but it may be submitted that the figure of the Shepherd in 
Hermas, so far from being a ‘sinnlose Maskerade’, is in full keeping 
with Jewish and early Christian conceptions ; the image of the Lord as 
Shepherd was familiar to every Jew: oimandres is far more of an 
enigma. If it is necessary to suppose literary connexion, the artificial 
literary composition? of Poimandres makes it more probable that the 
borrowing was on that side.® 

However, the similarity between the two passages is less remarkable 
than appears at first sight, and is probably a coincidence: there is really 
nothing in common between the very substantial Shepherd of Hermas 
with his sheepskin, his wallet, and his staff, and the mysterious appari- 
tion of the Poimandres‘ ; and the question—Xi yap tis &@;—with which 

' Op. cit. p. 13. 

2 Casaubon (Exercit. i ad Baron. p. 89) illustrates the author’s acquaintance with 
Classical Greek by comparing the opening words of Poimandres, ’Evvoias poi more 
yevopévns epi trav évrev ... with the first line of Xen. Cyropaed. “Evvaa 100’ jpiv 
éyévero boa Snpoxpariau.. .. These writings are syncretic in style as well as matter, 

8 See Krebs Der Logos als Heiland, 1910, pp. 136 ff, and Bardy in Revue Biblique, 
1911, pp. 391 ff, for severe and searching criticism of Dr Reitzenstein’s view, 

* If Momavdpys is derived from mony and dvjp, as is generally supposed, the 
formation is unparalleled. Mr. Granger (J.7.S. 1904, vol. v p. 400) suggested that 
the word is a transliteration of the Coptic Pemenetre, meaning ‘The Witness’, with 
reference to the widely spread legend about Hermes. On this assumption there 
would be no allusion at all in Poim. to a shepherd. And, as Mr Granger shews, the 
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the unexpected visitor is in both cases greeted is too natural to call for 
comment." 

It is impossible to attach any weight to Dr Reitzenstein’s other 
argument for the dependence of the Shepherd on Poimandres.? In the 
ninth similitude of the Shepherd Hermas is conducted to a mountain in 
Arcadia, where he sees a vision. The mention of Arcadia is strange 
and has not been satisfactorily explained. Now the Egyptian Hermes 
is supposed to have come from Arcadia (cf. Cic. de Wat. deor. iii 56 
quoted above p. 514), and no. XIV refers to the yevixoi Adyou which had 
been spoken ézi tis tod épovs petaBdoews. Hence Dr Reitzenstein 
detects Hermetic influence in the Arcadian mountain of the Shepherd. 
It is perhaps sufficient to point out that there is no trace of an allusion 
to Hermes in the Shepherd and no trace of an allusion to Arcadia in 
Poimandres ; and that the reference to the mountain, even if it proved 
anything, occurs in a number which Dr Reitzenstein himself regards as 
later than Poimandres and but slightly connected therewith.* 

The next question we have to consider is the question whether any 
of these numbers betray Christian influence. 

In no. IV Hermes relates to Tat how the Creator made the world by 
Jogos and then created man. He bestowed /ogos on all men, but 
reserved nous as a special reward (G@Aov), ‘God filled a great bowl 
(xparyp) * with xous and sent it down and a preacher («xjpvé) therewith, 
and bade him preach thus to the hearts of men: Baptize thyself, thou 
heart that canst, into this bowl, thou that believest that thou shalt 
ascend unto Him that sent down the bowl, thou that dost recognize 
wherefore thou hast been born. And as many as understood the 
message and baptized themselves in ous, were made sharers in know- 
ledge (yvGors), and became perfect men by receiving the gift of nous.’ 
When Tat expresses a desire for baptism, Hermes answers, that he 
must first hate his body, and so love himself, and that by loving himself 
he will win zous, and by xous he will share in efisteme. Man’s true 
passage xiii 19 Adyov ydp Tov ody tomatve b vols, mvevparoddpe Snpouvpyé, lends 
very little support to the meaning required for Mo:pavipns if it is derived from 
mownv and dynp, though it may indicate that the author of Corp. Herm. xiii con- 
nected the title (which he uses earlier § 15) with the conception motyqy. Zosimus 
derived the name from mroiphy and dvnp, as his formation of the Acc. Mopévavipa 
shews (loc. cit. infra p. 534). 

‘ We may compare Acts ix 5 elmev 52 (6 SavAos) ris ef, nipre ; 6 52 ’Eyw eipe “Inaois 
dv ov didswers. 

2 Op, cit. p. 33. % Op. cit. pp. 214 sqq. 

* The «parnp was perhaps suggested by Plato Zim. 41D. The reference of 
Arnobius to ‘ Platonicus ille crater, quem conficit miscetque Timaeus’ (adv. nat. ii 
52) shews that the passage was well known. There is another Platonic reminiscence 


in §8: éwel 5 pév Oeds dvairios, jets 58 atti Twy KaxGv is obviously adapted from the 
famous words airia éAopévou, Oeds dvaitios (Plat. Rep. 117 E). 
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destiny is to reach the monas, ‘which controls and draws upward those 
who haste to behold her, even as they say a magnet draws iron ’. 

It is difficult not to think that Christian baptism supplied the writer 
with his simile of baptism: we may surmise that he was a pagan, 
perhaps not unfriendly to Christianity, who wished to shew that the 
true baptism was to be found in his own philosophy.’ 

In no. XIII Tat asks Hermes to explain further his enigmatical 
statement in the yevixot Adyou that nobody can be saved before regenera- 
tion. Hermes answers that regeneration is effected by the will of God. 
When Tat enquires further, Hermes replies: ‘What shall I say, my 
son? I can only say that I see a vision, which has arisen, uncreated 
(arAacrov) in me out of the mercy of God, and I have gone out of 
myself into an immortal body...’ ‘O Father, you have shaken me 
into no small madness and frenzy’, answers Tat, ‘for now I see not 
mine own self” After further talk on regeneration, Hermes reveals to 
Tat the ‘hymn of regeneration’. ‘Stand thus, my son, beneath the 
open sky and worship looking towards the south wind, as the sun sets, 
and at sunrise likewise towards the east. Now hush! my child.’ Then 
follows ipywdia xpyrry. The powers of nature are invoked, and a Aoytxi 
Oveia is offered to God. The dialogue closes with an injunction to 
Tat to keep secret ‘the tradition of regeneration’. It should be added 
that this dialogue contains the only passage in the Corpus outside no. I 
in which the name of Horpavdpys occurs (§ 15). The reference suggests 
literary relation rather than common authorship. : 

The following parallels in this number to the Fourth Gospel are 
remarkable though hardly conclusive ; §§ 2, 4 rod OeAjpatos tod Geod 
as the agent in regeneration, cf. John i 13 of oi é€ aipatwv, ovde é« 
Oedyjparos capxds, ode ex OeAjpatos dvdpds, GAN é&x Oeod eyevvnbyoar. 
§ 2 roiro 7o yévos, & téxvov, ob SiddoKetat, GAN Srav Oédy, bxd Tod Geod 
dvapupvyoKerar. Cf. John xiv 25 6 mapdxAnros . . . pas diddée wavra 
kal tropvyce tpas wavta & elrov ipiv. § 21 Océ, od rarep, od 6 Kipros, 
av 6 vois recalls the Christian Trinity. Finally with § 21 Sv, & réxvov, 
mémov Sextiv Ovoiav ta wavtrwv tatpi OG: GAA Kai rpoabEs, & téxvov, 
“Su rod Adyou”, compare 1 Pet. ii 5 dvevéyxae mvevpatixis Ovoias 
eirpoodextous OO bia “Iyood Xpurrod. 

We must now return to no. I. The parallels here to the New 
Testament—especially to the Fourth Gospel—are closer, and when we 


1 Did the baptismal vow suggest the following sentence in § 7 ovdéy 88 eis rdv 
Oedv ExrnupéAnoer f TovTO pdvov, br KabaTep al Top mai pécoy napépxovrat pHre avral 
évepyfoai 7: buvdpevas, Tovs 5 épwodi{ovca—rov abrov Tpdmov Kai obra pdvoy Topted- 
ovow éy 7 Kéopw mapaydpevot ind TOV cwpatiay Adovav? Cf. Tert. de cor. mil.c. 3 
‘Aquam adituri ibidem sed et aliquanto prius in ecclesia sub antistitis manu, contes- 
tamur nos renuntiare diabolo et pompae et angelis eius’. 


Mm 2 
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remember the use made in this number of the LXX we shall be 
prepared for literary dependence on the New Testament. 


Poimandres 
_ e oa > , ‘ >. , 
§ 19 6 6€ dyaryoas TO éx trays 
~~ al ~ , 
Epwrros THpa, ovTos péver ev TH TKOTEL 
trrAavopevos, aicOytads rdcxwv TH TOD 
Oavarov. 
. >” c , a ~ 
§ 31 dyws 6 beds, bs yrurOjvac 


, ‘ , a“ so7 
BovXera, KaL YivwoKEeTar TOLS LOLOLS. 


§ 32 du TusTEvw WoL Kai paptupo, 
,. ‘ ‘ ~ A > , 
cis Conv Kat Pas xwpa. evAOyyTOS 
> , ia ‘ ” *4 
el ratep 6 obs dvOpwros cvvaydlew 
, . > a 
cot Bovderat, abds Tapédwxas adta 
7 , 
Ti wagav éfouctay. 


St John 
eee . > , e w 
iii 19 Kal Wydarnoav of dvOpwrot 
a a a 
paddov To oKdros 7} TO bas. 
xii 46 ... iva was 6 muoTebwv eis 
pe €v TH oKoTia py petvy. 
i 11 eis ta (Ova HAGev. 
, , ‘ > 8 ‘ , 
X14 ywwokw Ta ena Kal yuyu 
TKOVOL JL TH ed. 
lor papTupa cf. St John passim. 
xvii « Ildrep, €AyAvOev 7 apa: 
a Lf od , ‘ cr ” e «* 
o0gacvov gov TOV VOY, LWa O UVLOS 
dogdoy oe, Kabds Edwxas aita éfou- 
giv. ... 





Poimandres 27 vi péOy wai ive éavtrois exdedwxores, kai TH a&yvwota- 
Tob Beod, vipate ravcacbe Kpurtadovtes OeAyopevar trvw dAdyw (cf. also 
VII 1) reads like an echo of 1 Cor. xv 34 éxviarte dixaiws Kai pi) dpapta- 
vere, Gyvwotav yap G06 tues Exovow (cf. also Luke xxi 34). 

Is it fanciful to see an allusion to the Christian Baptism and Eucharist 
in the following account of his mission by the writer of Poimandres ?— 
Kal toreipa abtois Tovs THs wodpias Adyous, Kai étpd>yoay éx Tod dpBpoaiou 
UBatos:* dias dé yevopevys . . . ex€Acvoa abrois ebyaprotev TH VEG. kai 
dvarAnpwirartes THV ebxapiotiay, Exartos étpary eis TH idiav KoiTyv (§ 29). 

Before leaving no. I a word must be said about the prayer with which 
it concludes ; it is a curious passage and is worth quoting in full :— 

Aw dupe ex Woxijs Kat ioxvos GAns ebAoyiav TO watpi Od. “Aywos 
6 Oeds, 6 rarip tav dAwv: ays & Oeds, ob i Bovdy teActrae dd tov idiwv 
dvvdpewv? dyvos 6 Oeds, bs yrwoOivar Bovrerar Kai ywooxerat rois idios 
dywos ef, 6 A\6yw avoetynodpevos TA SvTar ays cl, ob maca diats cixov Epv' 
dyios ef dv } piats obk epoppuce ays & & racrns duvépews ioxuporepos” 
dywos lb raans irepoxis peilwv> ays ef b Kpeioowy tov éraivuv. dééar 
Aoytxas Ovoias dyvas Gms puyis Kai Kapdias mpds ce dvatetapevys, dvex- 
AdAyre, dppyre, TTY pwvovpeve. aitoupévw 7d ph ohadrijvar THs yvdoews 

1 So Kennedy S¢ Paul and the Mystery Religions p. 167. 

2 For the water of baptism regarded as a draught cf. Passio S. Perpet. viii, Odes 
of Sol. vi 10, 11, and Bernard ad loc. I owe these references to Dr Armitage 
Robinson. Dr Robinson has also pointed out to me two more slight but curious 
parallels to New Testament phraseology in Poimandres: the writer’s ‘ call’ Aotmwov 
ri pédAas ; obx ws mavTa... § 26 may be compared with the words of Ananias to 
St Paul, «ai viv ri péddes ; Acts xxii 16, and the curiously redundant expression 
§ 29 dpias St yevopevns Kal Tis Tod HAiov adyijs fapyouervns BiecOae recalls Mark i 32 
éxias 5& yevopivns, bre €5vcer 6 FALos. 
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Tis Kat’ otolay ipav emivevody por, Kai cvduvépwodv pe Kal TAs xdpiTos 
TavTys pururov Tors ev dyvoia Tod yévous pov ddeAdois, viois SE god. id 
TUITE FOL Kal papTupa, eis Loy Kai Hos xupa. eidoyytos €f rdtep: 6 ods 
dvOpuros cwayralew vor Bovrerat, kabis rapédwxas aire Ti Tacav cLovolar. 

Two remarkable parallels to St John have already been remarked 
upon. We may also observe that the prayer is introduced’ with an 
expression taken from the LXX or New Testament—didupe ek puxis 
kat ioxdos dns! cihoyiay TO Twatpi Ged. The phrases in thick type 
above are closely similar to phrases in the Greek original of the prayer 
at the end of the Asclepius, discovered by Reitzenstein in the Mimaut 
Papyrus,? and we may surmise that the compiler of this prayer was 
familiar with the Asc/efius prayer or some similar composition. 

The /oimandres prayer also occurs in a papyrus—dating probably 
from the third century, published in the Berliner Klassikertexte Heft VI 
Altchristliche Texte p. 110. The papyrus contains three prayers, of 
which the first and third are unmistakeably Christian. The editors had 
not detected the source of the second prayer, and accordingly treated 
it as Christian too. ‘The identity of the prayer with the conclusion of 
Poimandres has been pointed out by Reitzenstein in the Géttingen 
Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften (philol.-hist. Klasse) 
1910 pp. 324 ff. A Christian doxology has been added ; otherwise the 
differences are slight, but there can be no doubt that Reitzenstein is 
right in claiming the /’oimandres text as prior to that of the papyrus. 

It may be submitted that if the oimandres was recognized as a semi- 
Christian production, it is prima facie easier to account for the inclusion 
of the prayer in a collection of Christian prayers, than if we regard the 
document, with Dr Reitzenstein, as a purely heathen work. 

This section will conclude with some account of the quotations from 
and references to Hermes* in the alchemist Zosimus, who, as already 
stated, clearly knew of ‘ Poimandres’ and ‘ baptism in a bowl’. 

Zosimus flourished early in the fourth century A.p.,4 and was the 
author of a chemical encyclopaedia containing treatises of Cleopatra, 
Mary the Jewess, and others. We possess about 150 pages of his 


1 Cf. Deut. vi 5 dyanhoets Kiprov Tov Oedv cou .. . & bAns THs Puy hs Gou Kai &f KAns Tijs 
buvapews cov (al. icxvos, cf. Origin Hexapl ad loc.) and Mark xii 30, and Swete ad loc. 

2 Cf. Wessely Griechische Zauberpapyri p. 36, Denkschr. der k.k, Akademie, philos, 
Klasse, Wien. The papyrus dates from the fourth century and contains a number 
of incantations and prayers—many quite unintelligible—loosely strung together. 
Jewish names are prominent. Reitzenstein has reconstructed the text of the 
prayer in Archiv fiir Rel. vii p. 396. 

3 The writer is indebted to Reitzenstein’s Poumandres for the references in the 
first place. 

4 Cf. Riess art. ‘ Alchemie’, Pauly-Wissowa R.£. i 1348. Zosimus quotes Por- 
phyry and is used by Synesius. 
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works, which have come down to us in the form of extracts made later 
by Byzantine commentators, whose comments and interpolations are 
not always easy to distinguish from the original. His remains are 
a queer jumble of chemistry and magic.’ The following passage’ 
occurs in a letter of Zosimus to his sister Theosebeia :— 

Xb yotv pH mwepeAkouv ds yuvy, ws Kai év trois Kat éveiav e&eizov cor. 
kai pay TeppéepBov, Cytotoa Oedvy GAX’ oixdde xabélov, kai Oeds Heer mpods 
o€, 6 mavraxod bv Kai ob év TéTw éhaxiotw Gs Tu dSapdvia: KabeCopevy Se 
7 oopatt, kabélov kai tois TAMeow, exOupia Hdova Ovpa day Kai Tais 13 
pvpas tod Oavarou' Kat ovtws aityv duevbivovea zpoorKxadéon mpos éavTiv 
tT) Oeiov- Kai ovtws Age TO wavtaxod Sy Kai ovdapod- Kal pa) Kadovpevn, 
apooepe Ovaias Tos . . ., pi) TAS TpoTPrpors, pi) Tas OpertiKas adTov, Kai 
mpoonveis, GAAG Tas droOpertiKas aitav Kai dvaipetixas ds tpocepuvncey 
MepuBpijs tov ‘lepocoAvpwv Back Sodropaovri, aitis 6€ padiota Soropav 
boas éypape dd tips éavtod codias: Kai ovtws evepyoioa, émutedén Tov 
yynciwv Kai pvowov xatpixOv’ tadta b€ oie ews TavteAewO ps THy Wuyxyv. 
érav bé émvyvoica airiy TeAcwheicay, Tore Kal TOY hvotkov THs TANS KaTd- 
aTyoov, Kai KataSpapotoa émi Mowdvavdpa, cai BanticGeioa to xpaript, 
dvddpape ® eri 7d yévos TO wov. 

Whatever may be the meaning of this obscure passage, we have 
undoubtedly here an allusion to the Hommdévdpys and the xparjp of the 
Corpus Hermeticum. Another passage in Zosimus further illustrates 
the connexion‘: Xv é€, & paxapia, tatcat dard TOV pataiwy aroLxeiwy, TOV 
Tas dxods gov TapatTovTwv. yKovea yap Ott peta Hadvoutias Tis tapbévov 
kai dAAwv twov dradettov dvdpov duadreyy. Kai drep dxoveas tap abtov 
para Kal Kev. Loyvdpia mpatrey émyepeis. Tadoat otv dd Tov TeTUprAW- 
pévwv Tov vodv Kal dyav Katopévww Kal yap Kdxeivous eAenOivar bet Kai 
dxotoa Tov Adyov THs dAnOeias, Kabus civiv Gor, ered) Kai abtoi dvOpwrot 
ciaw, GAN’ ob Bovdovrat édéous éexirvyeiv. In view of the former passage, 
the parallels here to the following quotations from the Corpus can 
hardly be accidental :— 

I 26 Aotrov ri péAAets; Ody Hs TavTa TapadaBov Kabodryos yivy Tos dELors ; 

XIII 3 6p tw’ ev époi drAacrov Héav yeyevnpevnv e& eéou Geod 

XIII 8 ddioravra 8 abrat (i. €. various vices) dxd tod éhenPévtos id 
tov Geod 


This use of édeos, éAenOjvac may be*® due to Jewish influence 


1 Cf, Berthelot Les Alchimistes grecs p. 201. 

2 Berthelot of. cit. p. 244. No attempt has been made to correct the mistakes in 
the MS readings. 

3 Cf. Corp. Herm. x 16 dvabdpapovons ris Yuxijs «is Eavthy. 

* Berthelot of. cit. p. 190. 

® Usages of édcos in Epictetus are by Lightfoot (Philippians p. 314 n. 3, and 
by Bonhéffer Epiktet u. d. Neue Testament p. 69). Particularly striking is 
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(cf. e. g., Jer. vii 16 and LXX and New Testament assim) for in this 
alchemistic literature ‘ Moses’, ‘ Mary’, and Jews in general play a large 
part. Particularly significant is the association of ‘ Hermes’ with Jewish 
works.' Hence also it is not surprising to find Zosimus using Genesis i,” 
much as we found it used in Corp. Herm. i and iii, and also in the 
Hermetic fragment preserved by Cyril of Alexandria referred to 
above (p. 523 n. 3). 

One more quotation from ‘ Hermes’ in Zosimus must be referred to, 
because it contains one direct mention of, and much allusion to, Jesus 
Christ. 

It occurs in a letter to Theosebeia*: ‘O pévro “Epps ev tO repi 
dvaviias duaBddXe Kai rHv payeiav, Aéywv Ste ob Sei Tov TvevpatiKov avOpw- 
mov Tov éxvyvavta éavtdv, ote dui paryeias KatopHoiv m1, éav Kal Kaddv 
vopitnrar, pnde BuiLeoOar tiv dvayKyny, GAN’ éav ds Exer Hicews Kai kpioews 
ropever Oar dé dua povov tod Cyretv, éavrov Kai Oedv exvyvovta, Kpateiv tiv 
dxatovopactov tpidda: Kai éav tiv cipappévyv 5 Odea Tov, TH eav TH 
oTyAG,' tovtéotw TO Twpatt. Kai ovTws, Pyoi, vonTas Kal TodLTEvodpeEvos 
Gedoy tov Geod vidv mdvta ywopevov Tov édciwy Woxdv evexevy va adTnv 
éxomaon €k TOU Xwpov THS cipappevys ei Tov dowpatov, dpa abrov ywdpevov 
ravta, Oedv, dyyeAov, dvOpwrov tabytév: révta yap Suvdpevos tavTa boa 
Géder yiverar, Kai watpi traxover bu TavTds oopatos Sujxwv, pwtilwv Tov 
éxdoTns voov eis Tov evdaipova XOpov avaippnoev, GTouTEp HV Kal Tp TOD TO 
cwpatixov yevérOa, aite dxoovfoivra Kai im’ abrod dpeyopevov Kai 
idynyovpevoy cis éxeivo 70 has. An interesting passage follows in which 
Adam and Tat (@wv6) are identified, and a distinction is drawn between 
6 odpxwos Addy and 6 éow adrod dvOpwros 6 rvevpatixds. 70 58 tpoonyo- 
pixov adrod dvoya, Zosimus continues, Pas xadcira, dd’ ob Kai paras 
rapnxodovOnoe A€yerOar Tors avOpwrovs. This heavenly being was per- 
suaded, when he was ¢as, évdicacGa rov wap’ airod (?) "Addy, tov éx tis 
cipappéevys, Tov ex Tov texodpwv arorxeiwv. ‘The story of Prometheus, 
Epimetheus, and Pandora is then introduced: Pandora is Eve, and 
Prometheus and Epimetheus correspond to the spiritual and fleshly 
Adam respectively, and are together one Man. Kai wére pév Woyijs exer 
cixova & Wpopybeis, wire 5¢ vods, wore 5 capKds, bia tiv Tapaxonv Tod 


Epictetus ii 7, 12 Tov Ocdv Emadovpevor Sedpeba adtod. ‘‘ Kipre EAéqaov* énirpepdv por 
efedOeiv.” (Cf. also Paris Pap. 51 = Milligan Greek Papyri no. 6 1, 24.) This, 
however, is surely insufficient evidence to support Dr Norden’s statement (Aguostos 
Theos p. 389) that the Church borrowed the hyrie eleison from Hellenic ritual, in 
view of such passages as Matt. xv 22, xx 31; Ps. 1 3. 

1 Cf. e.g. Berthelot of, cit. p. 232 sai tavta pdévor ‘EBpator wai ai iepat ‘Eppot 
BiBdo.. .. 

2 Berthelot of. cit. p. 135. 3 Ib, op. cit. p. 230. 

* Clearly 1nAg should be read. No attempt has been made to emend the MS text. 
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"Eripnbews iv rapyxovae Tod [popnbews rod idiovy pyoi yap 6 vois' ypov 
‘O 88 vids rod Oeod ravra Suvdpevos, Kal mavta. ywopevos dre Gere, ws OédreL, 
daiver Exdorw “Adip mpoojv "Inoots Xpurtis (ds) dviveyxev, Grov Kat TO 
mporepov dtiyov pares Kadovpevor. "Eddvy 8é Kai trois wdvy ddvvdros 
ivOporras, dvOpwros yeyoves, TaOntos Kai parilopevos, Kai AdOpa. Tous idious 
horas cvAyjoas, are pydev rabav, tov d¢ Odvarov dei~as Katarateicba, Kai 
€iobar Kai éws dpte kai Tod TéAovs ToD Kdapov Térowe AdOpa, Kai pavepa 
ovdXayv Tois EavTod, cvpPovArciwv adbtois AdOpa, Kai dua Tod vods aitav Katad- 
Aayi exew Tod wap’ abrov ’Addp, Korropévov Kai povevopévov wap avrav 
tupAnyopodvros Kai duaLndovpévov 7H rvevpatiKG Kai PurewG dvOparw, Tov 
éavtav “Adap daroxteivovor. This continues until the coming of the 
dvripipos daiywv, who says that he is the Son of God, although he is 
dpophos both of body and soul. oi d& ppoviperrepor yevopevor éx THs KaTa- 
AjwWews TOD dvrws viod Tod Meod, Sidovow aire tov tov "Adap cis ovov, Ta 
éavtov pwrewa tvedpata awlovres (és) idvov xOpov GrouTep kai pd KOT pov 
joav. Before the dvripipos dayuev comes himself, he sends a zpddpopos 
from Persia. kai tadra povor “EBpato Kai ai iepai “Eppot BiBAou wepi rod 
duwrevod dvOpirov, kai tod Sdyyod abrod viod Geod Kai rod ynivov *Addp, Kai 
Tov Sdnyod abrod dvtysipov tod dvagypia A€yovros éavtov elvae vidv Beod 
wavy. 

It is significant that this curious amalgam of Egyptian, Greek, Jewish, 
and Christian ideas was associated with ‘Hermes’. Since it purports to 
come from the same hand as almost the only reference to ‘ Poimandres’ 
that has been discovered, we may be prepared to assign more weight to 
Jewish influence than Dr Reitzenstein seems prepared to allow, and 
to regard Christian influence as at least possible. 


III 

The bulk of the Hermetic writings were probably written in the third 
century or not earlier than the end of the second century. Lactantius 
supplies us with our first reliable date for the extant literature, but 
philosophical writings under the name of Hermes were current in the 
first decade of the third century when Tertullian wrote the De anima 
and Adversus Valentinianos. WHowever, as we have seen, ‘ Hermetic’ 
conceptions are not markedly original, and they may, without question, 
be regarded as products of a movement reaching back far beyond the 
date of the writings themselves. Dr Reitzenstein in his Poimandres 
regards Hermetic doctrine as a combination of Stoic and Egyptian 
theories dating from the time of the Ptolemies.2_ I am not qualified 

1 Cf. the title of Corp. Herm. xi Nois mpos ‘Epp. 

* Reitzenstein’s Poimandres is not easy reading: there is a convenient summary 
of his position in Krebs Der Logos als Heiland pp. 126-133, and in Dr Bethune- 


Baker’s review of the latter in this JourNAL, October 1913. Reitzenstein’s 
Agyptomanie is vigorously attacked by Zielinski Archiv /. Rel. 1906 pp. 27 foll. 
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to express an opinion on the extent of Egyptian influence, but it appears 
to me that the Asc/epius at any rate, and the allied numbers of the 
Corpus are little more than popularized Greek metaphysics, coloured 
by astrology. 

Dr Reitzenstein further maintained that the Poimandres presupposed 
a ‘Gemeinde’, founded probably about the time of the birth of Christ and 
lasting down to the fourth century.’ In the course of the second 
century it spread to Rome (this takes in Hermas) and in the third 
became absorbed in other Hermetic ‘Gemeinden’. ‘This theory has 
not won acceptance among scholars ; M. Cumont has pointed out that 
there is no trace, at any rate in the Latin world, of a Hermetic sect 
with clergy and a cudtus* ; but I venture to suggest that it has not been 
generally recognized how drastic an alteration of Dr Reitzenstein’s 
estimate of the writings is required, if we abandon his theory of a com- 
munity (for which there is no evidence beyond the writings themselves) 
lasting through several centuries. 

It will be well first to have the verdict of two eminent scholars on 
‘Hermetism’. Dr W. Kroll, criticizing Reitzenstein, says: ‘ Least ot 
all can I believe in communities of Poimandres (at the time of the 
birth of Christ), Nus, Anthropos, &c.; and our writings are not to be 
considered as liturgies of these communities, on the contrary, their 
character is purely literary.’* M. Cumont, speaking of the mysteries of 
Isis, remarks that ‘“ Hermetism”, which tried to construct a theology 
to satisfy all minds by a skilful mixture of Greek, Egyptian, and Semitic 
elements, never appears to have been imposed generally on the Alexan- 
drine Mysteries, which are earlier than it; and, even so, it was unable 
to escape the contradictions of Egyptianthought. It was not in virtue 
of its doctrine that Isiac religion had its hold over men’s hearts ’.* 

Recent investigation of religious thought and practice in the Graeco- 
Roman world at the time of the rise of Christianity has shewn that 
a philosophico-religious view of the world was widely held. Stoicism— 
tempered with Platonism and dominated by astrology—held the field. 
German research has taught us to discover Posidonius, the elder con- 
temporary of Cicero, behind much of Philo, of Seneca, and of Plutarch, 
and to recognize him as the forerunner of a host of lesser writers. The 
Hermetic writings are later in date, but they may be assigned, broadly 
speaking, to the movement associated with Posidonius.° The other 
fact which is being pressed home by recent research is the prevalence 


1 Op. cit. 248. 2 Les Religions orientales p. 340 n. 41. 

8 Art. ‘Hermes Trismegistos’ Pauly-Wissowa 2. E. viii pp. 820-821 (1912). 

4 Les Religions orientales p. 132. 

5 Cf. the interesting account of Posidonius in E. Bevan’s Stoics and Sceptics 
pp. 85 foll. 
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at the same time of mystery cults of Isis, Attis, and, later, of Mithra. 
What was the relation of the popular philosophic movement to these 
cults? Many recent writers seem to think that it was very close, and 
give the impression that teaching such as that found in the Hermetic 
writings was little short of a recognized ‘ Hellenistic mystery-theology ’," 
and doubtless many individuals, like Plutarch for instance, or, later on, 
Iamblichus, did read their philosophy into the cults. The question, 
however, is rather whether these doctrines were bound up with the 
cults themselves. Was Hermetic teaching ever associated with a cult, 
in the way in which primitive Christian teaching was connected with 
Baptism and the Eucharist? Dr Reitzenstein seems to imply that it 
was. But his theory does not seem to be probable in itself, and he has 
not adduced evidence to support it. 
J. M. Creep. 


1 I think this fairly represents the trend of e. g. Reitzenstein’s Die hellenistischen 
Mysterienreligionen. Dr Kennedy in his book, St Paul and the Mystery Religions, 
seems to me a little misleading when in chapter iii on * The character and influence 
of the mystery-religions’ he includes an account of Hermetism together with the 
accounts of Eleusis, Cybele, and Isis Mysteries. He admits that Hermetism is not 
quite parallel to these cults, but believes in ‘ religious communities’ associated with 
Hermes (p. 114). Can a Theosophical Society be properly termed a ‘ community’? 
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THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN’S ‘GELASIAN 
SACRAMENTARY’. 


IIT! 


The Second Half of the Telesphoran Obseruantia. At the cost of 
a very slight repetition, the next table of values is so drawn up as to 
help us to remember that the first station-day of the second moiety of 
the Telesphoran, or quinquagesimal, observance was the Friday before 
our ‘ Mid-Lent’ Sunday, and that at both s and S,, which were Roman 
editions, the Mass for that day began on a fresh page; but that, in 
contrast to them, S, and V, which were, by the hypothesis, cismontane, 
instituted a fresh paginal collocation on ‘ Mid-Lent’ Sunday itself, the 
first day of the second half of the quadragesimal observance, an 
observance which in some, at least, of the Gallican Churches long 
claimed and finally secured general preference over the quinquagesimal. 


§ xxvii. 














ard Friday. | Saturday. 4th Sunday. Monday. 
- s Ss, s S,5,V s$,5,V 
—~ —— 
Capitulum . . .| 18 * * | I9 ,:ti_gg + &t #3 1 «tit 
Colletta. . . .|97f 3 41113. 4 4 119 4 4 4 ; 
Oratio . . . «| 142 5 5] 115 4 4/1903 3 4 «4/4 140 - 6 £ 
Secreta . . . «| 87 4 41200 7 Si tsz 4 § §'/| gt',100°3 3? } 
Rubric ° © 3 3 \ 
Postcommunion .| 107 4 4 | 77 3 3|126 4 5 5) S82 33 3 
a i 
Ad Populum . . | 134 4 § | 111 4 138 mil nil 5 5 | 122 4 5 4 
Totals (8) for s 20 23 13 20 =76 
»n ©) ws 22 24 16 21 = 83 
» (0) 5, Sg 21 21 = 42 
» (#) » V 20 21=41 











All that here requires notice is the Secreta, ‘Cunctis nos’ &c., of 
Monday’s Mass (Mur. i 526). The Reginensis text contains a ‘quae- 
sumus’ which is not in St Gallen! or Gerbert: nor is it in Ménard 
(p. 47). Guided by analogous instances, I therefore assign the higher 
value of 100 letters (4 @ lines) to V; the lower value being confined to 
the two Roman editions and S,. 


1 The Rheinau book has lost some leaves at this place. See Wilson, p. 329 n. Iy 
330 n. I. 
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In the record for the next three items I correct the value of Wednes- 
day’s Secreta from 114 to 119; for a seemingly necessary ‘nobis’ is 
wanting in Reginensis, though found elsewhere. 














4th Tuesday. Wednesday. Friday. 
sS,S, V sS,5,V sS,; S. V 
-_ — —_— 
Brought forward . 76 83 42 41 
— 
Capitulum 20 s 4 1 | 19 ses tpite t & I 
Collecta . 99 se 4 | 184 6 7 7 1134 4 4 
Oratio ... 142 5 5 5 | 106 4 4 41123 4 4 4 
Secreta 107 4 4 4|114(119)4 4 4 183 3 3 3 
Postcommunion 105 4 4 4 | ton, 767 3' 4' 33/65 2 3 2 
Ad Populum 104 4 4 4 | 138 Se £8@iew:s @ 4 
7-_—“— -oa eOvm_—s 
Of the following . 1 
Totals (8) for s 97 23 17 = 137 
» (9) 9 Si 105 25 20 = 160 
(P. 42 ends) 
» (9) 45 Se 64 25 Ig =108 
o 8) w ° 63 24 18=105 








The Postcommunion'! of Wednesday’s Mass calls for special notice. 
If derived from Leon. XVIII xxv (Mur. i 369), it has been reduced 
from ror letters to 76 by omissions which, though lineally ineffectual 
at Redaction s, worse than needless at S,, and not required at S,, would 
certainly save a line at Redaction V. ‘To the compiler of V, if to any 
one, they must therefore be attributed.2 I give the Leonianum text 
bracketing off the words and the letter not in Reginensis.—‘ Sacra- 
mentorum [tuorum] benedictione satiati quaesumus diie ut per haec 
semper [e] mundemur a uitiis [et periculis exuamur}. per.’ 

Now, then, let us notice the skill which was expended on the equip- 
ment of the two Roman editions. On the fourth Friday 7” guadragesima 
the editor of S,, who started on a new course at the medial point of the 
Telesphoran seven weeks’ observance, has included seven Masses in 
six integral 6 pages: but, unless I take a mistaken view of the extant 
capitulum of the item for the following Sunday, the editor of the first 


1 Mr Wilson has omitted to note that Rheinau, St Gallen and Gerbert make this 
the Postcommunion for the Monday before Easter. Nor has he given the references 
to Ménard (47, 52, 52) for the last three prayers of Monday’s item ; for the Secreta 
and Postcommunion (53, 53) of Tuesday’s, or for the Secreta (61) of Friday’s. I 
feel sure that neither he nor those who are happy enough to know his admirable 
edition will resent this memorandum. 

2 If the reduction had been effected at S,, Friday’s Mass in that edition would 
not, with a connecting rubric, have ended simultaneously with a page. It was not 


needed at S,; for in this, as we shall seein the following tables, there was no 
chance of even an approach to a simultaneous ending of page and item before the 
Saturday of the fifth week. 
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Roman issue had on that day succeeded in setting nine Masses in 
seven integral 8 pages,’ the values of the eighth and ninth being :— 











4th Saturday. § xxviii. 5th Sunday. 
sci& F¥ s SS, V 
Brought forward. . . 137° 108 105 
Capitulum . .. . .| 22 r* £§ tit FP Ff eS 
-_~— —— 
Collectta. . . +. . «| 198 6 7 7 
Oratio ... .- « «| 92 3 4 3 | 108 4 & 2 
Gew@ian . 1 2 1 st oe | 4 5 5 | 100 3 4 *¢£ 
Rubric oe ae 27 I x 3 
Postcommunion . . : | 102 3 4 4 | 164(162) 5 6 6 
Ad Populum... .| 181 6 7 7 | 178 nil nil 7 6 
Of the following . aa 
Totals ¢8) fors . . i100 15 =175 
(P. 30 ends) 
a «=—D aee Be 27 16 =43 
« io e's 136 24 =160 
os uate « 132 23=155 





t. Since the Reginensis phrasing (Mur. i 529) of the first capitulum in 
§ xxviii, ‘ Quinta dinica quae pro scrutinio celebratur’, is out of analogy 
with the corresponding rubric in § xxvii (¢d. 525), it may be of doubtful 
authority for s and S,; and, since it not improbably indicates a diver- 
gence from Roman use in respect of the scrutinies preparatory to 
baptism at Easter, our obvious, and perhaps our safest, course is 
to restrict it to the cismontane editions, and to assume, at least pro- 
visionally, that at s and S, the capitulum had been ‘ Quinta diica pro 
scrutinio tit’. 

2. On the authority of Rheinau I read ‘ generandis’ for ‘ regener- 
andis’ in the first Postcommunion of § xxviii, thus reducing the number 
of letters from 164 to 162. 

I now proceed with the next five items. 

1. Rheinau, St Gallen and Gerbert bid us assume that at Redac- 
tion S, the Collecta for the fifth Tuesday after Quadragesima Sunday 
(Mur. i 530) began with the words ‘ Praesta quaesumus omp. d3’, and 
numbered 97 letters (4 @ lines); not, as in Reginensis, with ‘ Praesta 
quaesumus diie’, thus numbering 95 (the precise equivalent of three com- 
pletely filled « lines). Hence it is obvious to infer that a change of text 
was here made by the editor of V, and that it was a device of his for 


! For previous evidences of foresight see above, p. 332, and bear in mind the care 
taken that in each edition item and page should end simultaneously at the dividing- 
point of the Telesphoran observance. The present instance raises the question 
whether the editor of s may not have selected his prayers with a view to their future 
transference from 8 to @ pages; and the further question whether both editions 
may not have been set forth by one and the same man. 
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making’‘a given series of items end pari passu with the same series in S,. 
We have already found reason for thinking that the editor of V practised 
the very same economy on the very same prayer on the Friday of the 
third week (see above, p. 357). 

2. The Secreta of the same Mass, ‘Concede nobis die quaesumus 
ut’ &c., numbers 120 letters (4 « lines) in Reginensis'; but in the 
Roman editions the reading may have been, and probably was, as in 
Leon. XVIII xl (Mur. i 380), ‘Concede nobis diie ds fi. ut’ &c., thus 
numbering 114 letters (4 6 lines). I therefore construct the first of the 
two following tables in accordance with this view. 

3. The most interesting prayer in the first of the two groups is the 
Postcommunion for the fifth Tuesday. It illustrates the technique of 
the second cismontane editor. 

I think I may reasonably claim to have proved that it was the editor 
of V who, with a merely stichometrical object, converted the ‘sacra- 
tissima mysteria’ of the Theophany Preface into ‘ mysteria’, and that it 
was he who docked the Quinquagesima Secreta of its final words ‘ nobis 
tribuat facultatem’* and banished the clause ‘indulgentia ueniae’ from 
the Ad Populum of Quadragesima Sunday.’ Nor do I doubt that, with 
no merely stichometrical aim, but rather in recognition, together with 
his predecessor, of St Leo’s quarantine of fasting-days, he in the Oratio 
of the Monday of the third quadragesimal week,‘ instead of writing ‘ ut 
per abstinentiam .. . tua sca uentura dignis praecurramus officiis’ 
wrote ‘ut abstinentiam . . . dignis obseruemus officiis’ ; or that in the 
Collecta of Tuesday’s Mass® he replaced ‘ Prosequere omp. d8 ieiunio- 
rum sacra mysteria’ by ‘ Prosequere nos omp. ds’, and, as he approached 
the dividing-point of the quadragesimal odseruantia, reduced Friday’s 
Collecta° to the value of three, instead of four, x lines. 

Instructed by the Leonianum, and by Rheinau, St Gallen and 
Gerbert’'s triple sacramentary, I further venture to declare it beyond 
question that, after he had passed the dividing-point of the quadra- 
gesimal odservantia and as he travelled through the first fortnight of its 
second half, he made it his constant aim not only to coerce, should 
coercion be needed, into eleven of his « pages the twelve items which 
in Redaction S, had filled eleven 6 pages, but also to leave himself 
room on the last three lines of the eleventh page for the title and 
sub-title of the sixth Sunday iz guadragesima ; that, with this aim in 
view, he reduced the linear value of the fourth Wednesday’s Post- 


1 Rheinau, St Gallen and Gerbert are of no help to us here, for the Mass to 
which they give the prayer is a Thursday Mass in Lent prior to Holy Week. 

2 See above, p. 212, and the table of values on p. 224. 

3 See above, pp. 219, 330, and the table of falues on p- 33!. 

* Ib. p. 353. 5 Ib. p. 354- ® Jb. p. 357. 
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communion by writing ‘Sacramentorum . . . mundemur’ in place of 
‘Sacramentorum tuorum . . . emundemur’, eliminating ‘et periculis 
exuamur’ ,’ and that, after practising, as we have just seen, a slight but 
effective economy in the Collecta for the fifth Tuesday, he, in the Post- 
communion for the same day, had recourse to a procrustean device 
equal in boldness to those practised on the Quinquagesima Secreta and 
the Ad Populum of Quadragesima Sunday. 

In our search for the classic text of this constituent, ‘ Vegetet 
nos’ &c., Rheinau, St Gallen and Gerbert are of no service; for the 
only.item to which they give the prayer is a Thursday Mass in Lent 
prior to Holy Week, and thus an item both recent as to date and 
uncertain of pedigree: so that our only sources of trustworthy informa- 
tion are our own document, which makes substantially the same prayer 
its Oratio for the Saturday in Quadragesima week (Mur. i 511), and 
the Leonian sacramentary (7d. 415). In XXVII vii of that incomplete 
but priceless repertory there is a prayer identical with ours, save that it 
comprises words which at this place are not in ours. Those words 
I italicize :—‘ Vegetet nos diie semper et innouet tuae mensae sacra 
libatio quae fragilitatem ntam ef inter mundi tempestates gubernet et 
protegat et in portum perpetuae salutis inducat. per.’ Now, it is 
permissible to think that this prayer was in the lost part of the 
Leonianum as well as at XXVII vii, and that it there lacked the 
word ‘sacra’: but we must not assume that it may also have lacked 
the words ‘et inter mundi tempestates’; for these give such life, 
such vigour, and such fullness of meaning to the composition as to 
forbid any such assumption. Nay, the very phrase ‘quae fragilitatem 
nfam et inter mundi tempestates protegat et gubernet’ occurs, though 
with a different antecedent, in our Oratio for Quadragesima Saturday 
(Mur. i 511); while ours for the following Monday (é. 518)—a prayer 
fraught, like this, with maritime imagery—embodies an ‘inter saeculi 
turbines’ in strict analogy with ‘inter mundi tempestates’. Hence 
our only prudent inference is that the editor of V eliminated ‘et inter 
mundi tempestates’ from the Postcommunion for the fifth Tuesday zz 
quadragesima ; but that, since it would not have been necessary to his pur- 
pose to eliminate ‘ sacra’*, ‘ sacra’ was already absent from the text of S,,. 

4. The competing values, 107 and 115, of Wednesday’s Ad Populum 
in no way concern the internal history of the document, and each 
represents four lines, whether of B, 0, or x capacity. What I have to 
say about them must therefore be deferred to a later page. 

5. The number of letters in the Ad Populum for Saturday would 

1 See above, p. 540. 


* For with ‘sacra’ the prayer would have comprised, with the concluding 
‘per’, 123 letters, and would not have required more than four « lines. 
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seem to have been reduced from 152 to 147 by substitution of ‘plebem’, 
‘percipit’, ‘custodiat’ for the Leonianum readings ‘familiam’, ‘ per- 
cipiunt’, ‘custodiant’ (Leon. XXVII ii; Mur. i 411). 
would not affect the linear value of the prayer in s, S,, or S,; but since 
it would save a line in V (for 5 x 29} = 1474), and since economies 
like this are a favourite and persistent device of the second cismontane 
editor, I suspect that the ampler and presumably original readings 
must be attributed to his predecessors, and the extant readings reserved 
to him. He was approaching the end of a page (page 64 of his volume), 
perhaps the end of a gathering of membranes ; and three lines would 
be wanted for the very long capitulum of § xxix. 

The values for the ferial days in the fifth week will thus be :— 











Such change 




















5th Monday. Tuesday. Wednesday. 
ss S, V s$,5,V s$,S.V 
—— —— 
Brought forward . 43 160 155 
— 
Capitulum . . 19 * I 1 | 20 ' 2 Ble sss 
Collecta . . . 157 5 6 6] 971,95? 3' 4' 37) 122 a £24 
Oratio . . 143 5 5 5 | 122 4 5 & | 135 45 5 
Secreta 10l 3. 4 4] 114', 1207 4!) 4!) 42] 88 522 
Postcommunion 89 3 3 3| 141), 118% 5! 5) 4? | Se 3 3 3 
Ad Populum 103 3 4 4] 117 4 4 4 |107,115? 4) 4 4? 
—_—i_ _—— ' —m, 
Totals (8) for s 19 21 ig = 59 
» () » Sy 66 23 21 =110 
” (0) 5, S, 183 23 21 = 227 
- Ga ¥ 178 21 20=219 
Friday. Saturday. 
et ¥ e 5, &, 7’ ¥ 
Brought forward. 59 110 227 219 238 
—_—— —— 
Capitulum . 19 I I 1 | 20 1 I I 
Collecta .. 95 3 4 3) 171 6 6 6 
Oratio 145 5 6 5 | 129 4 5 5 
Secreta . ; 102 3 4 4177 3 3 3 
Postcommunion . 81 3 3 3 | 95 3 4 3 
—_— 
Ad Populum . 5 3 3 3 |t52',1472 5) 6} 52 5? 
} —_—_—S! ew 
Of the following . I - 2 2 
Totals (8) for s 77 23 = 100 
(P. 34 ends 
‘i wm. & 131 25 aoe ) 
» Oak. 248 27 =275 
(P. 55 ends) 
” («) ” V . 238 26 = 264 
(P. 64 ends) 
” () ” a f 264 , 
(P 


. 66 ends) 
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Eight Non-Sacramentarial Sections (§§ xxix-xxxvi). Between the 
Masses for the fifth week iz guadragesima and that for the Sunday 
before Easter Reginensis has eight sections, all of which are concerned 
with the preparation of candidates for baptism. Though they would 
seem to have been set forth primarily on pages of y lineation and 
capacity (21 x 294), I do not find that they can ever have been written 
on pages of 6 (25x28) scheme. But, since, like §§ i-xxviii as extant 
in Reginensis, §§ xxix—xxxii respond, with a slight exception presently to 
be noticed, to the «x (28 x 294) criterion, since § xxxiii represents four 
« pages, and since § xxxiv represents five such pages, I infer that the 
second cismontane editor’s reason for transferring the sacramentarial 
sections from 6 to x membranes was that he proposed to combine 
his sacramentarial materials and his non-sacramentarial in one and the 
same homogeneous volume. 

Sections xxix-xxxit. The exception to which I refer occurs early in 
§ xxix. On comparing our text of the rubric ‘ U¢ autem uenerint.. . 
super eas’ (Mur. i 533) with the corresponding forms in Gerbert,' 
Marténe,? and Mabillon* I cannot but think that several details, of the 
aggregate value of 139 letters, have been omitted by the scribe of 
Reginensis or a predecessor. The fact that, as we shall see presently, 
their insertion carries on the section to the end of a « page justifies the 
suspicion. I insert them within brackets :— 


Ut autem uenerint ad eliam scribun- 
tur nomina infantum (uel eorum qui 
ipsos suscepturi sunt) ab acolyto et 
uocantur (ipst infantes ab acolyto) 

in eliam per nomina sicut scripti 

sunt (ita dicendo lle puer et sic per 
singulos eorum) Et statuuntur mascu- 
li (seorsum) in dexteram partem (Illa 
uirgo et sic per singulas statuuntur) 
Seminae (seorsum) in sinistram. Et dat 
Oionem pbr super eas, 


In the ‘Omp. semp. ds’ &c. of § xxx ‘et signum’ should certainly be 
corrected to ‘ut signo’, and ‘in elia tua’ and ‘perceptae medicinae’ 
preferred to ‘elia tua’ and ‘percepta medicina’ ; while in § xxxi ‘stae’ 
should perhaps be inserted before ‘trinitatis’, On the assumption, 
therefore, that the rubric ‘ U/ autem ... super eas’ has been treated as 


1 Monumenta ii 1. 

2 De Antiquis Ritibus i 1. 

3 Musaeum Italicum ii 77. 

‘ Similar instances have already been noticed, instances in which the scribe of 
Reginensis, or a predecessor, would seem to have inadvertently copied a remote 
or ultimate text instead of the text which was his proper concern, 
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I suspect and that the editor of V had given it its ampler value,' we 





have :— 
ie Bapt. Bapt. 

Denunciatio &e. . f. Brought forward 59 
Scrutinii diem &c. a § xxxi. Benedictio salis &c. . 32 I 

Ut autem uenerint &c. < i 176(315) = Exorcizo te &c.. . | 511 (515) 18 
Oiones super electos . Et post hance oionem &c. | 44 2 
Ad catechumenum &c. . Accipe ille sal &c. . 47 2 
Omp. semp. ds &c. . 411(415) 15 § xxxii. Benedictio post datum 

Preces nfas &c. . 212 8 salem . ; 24 1 

D§ qui humani &c. . . 198 7(=59) Ds patrum nrorum &e. 360 13 =96 








Sections xxxiti, xxxiv. A few faults must be corrected in the former 
of these.—1. If the Rheinau text may instruct us, the italicized words 
of the following phrase must be inserted into the first of the prayers to 
he said super feminas,—‘ D3 caeli dS terrae . . . dS cui omnis lingua con- 
fitetur e¢ omne genu flectitur caelestium ef terrestrium et infernorum’ ; 
and, instead of continuing with ‘te inuoco diie ut has famulas tuas 
perducere et custodire digneris ad giam baptismi tui’, we should read— 
as, indeed, is suggested by the Pamelian form—‘te inuoco die super 
has famulas tuas ut eas custodire digneris et perducere ad giam baptismi 
tui’, in analogy with a parallel passage in the next following constituent 
but one: an aggregate enhancement of the value of 29 letters. 2. In 
this latter prayer, ‘Ds abraham’ &c., Pamelius finds the words which 
I now italicize, words which, while they seem to be required by the 
grammatical construction of the prayer, are more than justified by its 
evident intention,—‘ Ds . . . qui tribus israel de aegypti seruitute liberasti 
per moysen famulum tuum et de custodia mandatorum tuorum in deserto 
monuisti’. Their value in terms of letters is 83. 3. In the last con- 
stituent, ‘Aeternam ac iustissimam’ &c., Rheinau has ‘ famulos tuos et 
famulas tuas’, not ‘famulos et famulas tuas’; and the text found by 
Pamelius would seem to be right where, in analogy with other instances, 
it gives ‘ad percipiendam giam baptismi tui’, not ‘ad percipiendam 
giam tuam’, 

The claim to authenticity of the ampler text of these three prayers is 
attested by the stichometrical result ; for, thus reinforced to the amount 
of five lines, Section xxxiii has the value of four « pages. 

The reason for the only numerical correction—28o letters, instead of 
267—which I make when computing the values for Section xxxiv, will be 
found in the memorandum subjoined to the next table of values. 


1 | think that in this, as in other like instances, the scribe of Reginensis, or 
a predecessor, perhaps from caprice perhaps from inadvertence on his own part or 
that of his contralegens, wrote the rubric as he foupd it in some volume of y pagination. 
If there was such a volume, can it have contained the parent of Redaction Bapt. ? 
I hope to give attention to this subject on an early page. See below, pp. 559, 560. 
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Section xxxv. This (Mur. i 539) is one of the most interesting of the 
forty sections which are the subject of the present essay. 

I, 1. The memorandum ‘id es/ anteguam dicis symbolum his uerbis 
prosequeris’ set in Reginensis next after the title of the section gives 
the meaning of ‘ Praefatio symboli’. 1 assume it to be a late insertion.’ 
2. The words ‘animis uestris ueram conuersationem mutatis ad dm’ 
in the address ‘ Dilectissimi nobis’ &c. should perhaps be corrected to 
‘animis uestris uera conuersione mutatis‘ad dm’. 3, 4. Slight, but 
necessary, corrections reduce the first directive rubric, ‘ Post haec 
accipiens’ &c., from 121 letters to 118; and the last but one, ‘ Ponens 
manum acolytus’ &c., from 71 to 69.” 

II. If we were to assume that the book whence §§ xxix—xxxvi were 
transferred into our document had been based on a Roman original, 
and that each of these sections, as now known to us, and, more 
particularly, the Greek and Latin texts of the Constantinopolitan creed 
in §xxxv, had been derived, mediately or immediately, from a formulary 
proper to the Roman Church, we should find ourselves committed to 
the opinion of more than one scholar of European reputation,* that in 
or before the seventh century the Roman Church must have used that 
creed in the instruction of candidates for baptism. If the scholars to 
whom I refer have been well advised in coming to this conclusion, they 
have enhanced our knowledge of a confessedly obscure subject. If 
they have been ill advised, their loyalty to historic truth will be the 
measure of their readiness to take into consideration the suggestion 
which I am about to make. 

The Apostles’ Creed is the only sysbolum fidei which Leo the Great * 


1 I mean an insertion later than V’.. But, on the other hand, if the compiler of 
V’, or his scribe, was so careless as to omit from the paragraph ‘ Marcus euangelista’ 
&c. in § xxxiv the words ‘Parate uiam dai’, thus reducing it from 280 letters to 
267, and from ten lines to nine, he may have compensated the loss by adding ‘ id 
est antequam dicis’ &c. (46 letters) to the sub-title, ‘ Jncipit praefatio’ (16 letters), 
of § xxxv, thereby making this require two lines instead of one. Hence the bracketed 
alternatives [9] and [3] in the list for § xxxiv and [62] in that for § xxxv (p. 557 i/fra). 
The compensation, while filling p. 79 of his volume to the last line, would enable 
him to begin the first constituent, ‘ Dilectissimi nobis’ &c. of § xxxv at the begin- 
ning of a page (p. 80). 

? For the table of values see below, p. 557. 

* Dr Burn, the latest writer on the subject, says, after giving the opinions of 
Harnack and Caspari, ‘It is to be hoped that further evidence will soon be found 
which will throw light on the use of both forms—i.e. the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Constantinopolitan—in Rome in the seventh century’ (Afostles’ Creed, p. 52). 
I think that I am giving what is really wanted, a true account of the difficulty which 
scholars have detected in our document. 


* See the passages which I am about to quote from his twenty-eighth and his 
thirtieth Epistles. 
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is known to have used in the instruction of catechumens: it is the only 
symbolum fidet mentioned in this connexion by that minutely informed 
authority on Roman use, Ioannes Diaconus, author of the Zpisto/a ad 
Senarium, and Leo’s junior by about half a century’; and, regard had 
to the well-known declaration of Leo III concerning the Roman 
church’s unfamiliarity with the Constantinopolitan developement of the 
Nicene confession, irrefragable evidence must be adduced before we 
can assume that at any intervening period she used either of these in 
the scrutinies preparatory to baptism. 

But, in good truth, whether or not the other portions of that excerpt 
from a baptisterium which is contained in §§ xxix—xxxvi are of Roman 
derivation, the ‘ Dilectissimi nobis’ &c. (Mur. i 539) which in § xxxv 
precedes the ‘ Pisteuo his ena’ &c. and the ‘ Haec summa’ &c. (76. 542) 
which follows the ‘Credo in unum’ &c., set it beyond doubt that this 
*Pisteuo’ &c. and this ‘Credo’ &c. are intruders which have ousted 
and superseded the Greek text and the Latin of some early form of the 
Apostles’ Creed : for— 

In the first place: The ‘ Dilectissimi’ &c. promises the hearers an 
‘euangelici symboli sacramentum a Domino inspiratum, aé afostolis 
institutum’; and tells them that, by special grace of the Holy Spirit 
‘qui dictauit’ it, it is so simple and so short as not to baffle a disciple’s 
apprehension or fatigue his memory. 

Secondly : The ‘Haec summa’ &c.’ says that the articles of the symbol 
which had been rehearsed are so phrased as that to comprehend them 
and keep them in mind ‘nemo non idoneus, nemo non aptus’, and 
calls the symbol a ‘ dveuissima plenitudo’. 

Thirdly, and particularly: The recapitulation,‘ Hic Dei Patris . . . 
resurrectio perdocetur’, embodied in this ‘Haec summa’ Xc., corre- 
sponds to the successive articles of the Apostles’ Creed in some of its 
earliest extant forms, but not to those of the ‘Credo in unum .. . et 
uitam futuri saeculi’. 

Fourthly, and conclusively: Whereas the last sentence, ‘ Hic postremo 
ecclesiae uocatio, peccatorum remissio et carnis resurrectio perdocetur ’, 
of that recapitulation tallies precisely with the end of the Apostles’ 
Creed at one well-known stage of its developement, it is irreconcilably 
at variance with the end of the Constantinopolitan. 

Convinced, therefore, that in § xxxv the Constantinopolitan creed is 


1 His words are ‘ Dehinc ... ille qui dudum exsufflatus diabolicis laqueis pom- 
pisque renunciauerat symboli ab apostolis traditi iam meretur uerba suscipere’ 
and ‘ Perscrutamur enim eorum corda per fidem utrum . . . se credere fateantur in 
Deum Patrem omnipotentem’, Migne S. L. lix 402 B. 

2 I beg the reader very carefully to consult for himself the whole text of both the 
‘ Dilectissimi nobis’ &c. and the ‘ Haec summa’ &c. 
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an usurper which. has ousted and superseded some early form of the 
symbolum apostolorum, 1 proceed with my examination. 

III. Leo the Great begins the argument of his famous epistle to 
Flavian by saying that, if Eutyches had been too indolent to elaborate 
from Holy Scripture an intelligible theory of the Incarnation, he should 
at least have tried to understand the ‘ipsius symboli initia quod per 
totum mundum omnium regenerandorum uoce depromitur’, and given 
careful heed to ‘illa communis et indiscreta confessio qua fidelium 
uniuersitas confitetur credere se in Deum Patrem omnipotentem et in 
Iesum Christum Filium eius unicum Dominum nostrum qui natus est 
[ex] Spiritu Sancto et Maria Virgine ; guibus tribus sententiis omnium 
fere haereticorum machinae destruuntur’.’ In thus expressing himself 
he does not, indeed, categorically assert that the fidelium uniuersitas of 
his day regarded the portion of the Apostles’ Creed here cited as three 
articles, each separate and distinct from the other two; but he leaves 
it to be inferred that he himself took this view of them, and that he 
believed it to be the view universally taken of them: and, when writing 
to the Empress Pulcheria, he certainly writes as if both she and he 
regarded the formula as divisible, and as in actual practice divided, into 
twelve several propositions, —‘ Siquidem ipsa catholici symboli breuis et 
perfecta confessio quae duodecim apostolorum totidem est signata sen- 
tentiis’ &c.* But, the writer of the ‘Haec summa... perdocetur’ in 
§ xxxv of our document (Mur. i 542), so far from hinting at any such 
view as held by himself or the church of which he was a member, 
makes a sevenfold,® not a twelvefold, distribution of the formula ; thus 
leaving us to infer that he may never have heard of a twelvefold 
distribution, and that, if he had, he may not have thought it obligatory 
on him. We must therefore hold judgement in suspense as to both 
the age and the provenance of his Latin text of the superseded formula. 
Nor may we assume his Greek text of it to have been identical with 
what Marcellus of Ancyra in the year 341 placed in the hands of 
Pope Julius ; for, whereas Marcellus wrote ‘ rov yervnOévra éx Tvevparos 
Ayiov Kai Mapias tijs rapbévov’, the expositor inverts the order of the 
names, writing ‘ Hic Unigenitus Dei de Maria Virgine et Spiritu Sancto 
secundum carnem natus ostenditur’; and, whereas the participle 
employed by Marcellus was yevvyOévra, the expositor’s ‘natus’ seems 
to imply, not yevvnbévra, but ‘rexGévra’, the word given in the Greek 
text of Leo’s letter to Flavian. 

I have thus early dwelt, and dwelt with some insistence, on these 
three considerations, (i) that the Constantinopolitan creed now found in 
Reginensis has taken the place of that brief formula which, usually 


f 
! Ep. 28 (Migne S. L. liv 757 A, B). 2 Ep. 32 (ib. 794 B). 
’ I shall return to this subject presently. 
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known as the Apostles’ Creed, it may be safer to denote as the ‘Credo 
in Deum’, and (ii) that we must not assume either the Greek or the 
Latin text of that brief formula to have been of Roman derivation, or 
(ili) take it for granted that its Greek text was identical with that of 
the profession made by Marcellus; because I feel sure that careful 
account must be taken of them if scholars are ever to devise a tenable 
theory of the external history of our document. 

The Evolution of § xxxv. A first review of the section suggests the 
following remarks :— 

I. The initial rubric, ‘ Zncipit praefatio’ &c., is not a true capitulum 
having for its scope the whole of the section, such as ‘Jn traditione 
symbol’ would have been ; but a mere heading to the prefatory address, 
‘ Dilectissimi nobis’ &c. 

II. This ‘ Dilectissimi nobis’ &c. looks like inserted work, for the 
‘id est antequam dicis symbolum his uerbis prosequeris’ prefixed to it 
seems to imply that it is to be read by the bishop; a dignitary whose 
presence is neither mentioned nor implied in any part of the section 
but that which relates to the Latin text, and who indeed is assumed to 
have delegated to a presbyter the /vaditio symboli in the Greek. I believe 
it to have been introduced ex fost facto to the original scheme of the 
item, and introduced at the instance of a bishop who desired to grace — 
the ceremony with his presence. I also observe with interest that its 
698 letters are equivalent to one « page, but defer for a moment what 
I wish to say about the stage of evolution at which the Latin text was 
set forth. 

III. On comparing with each other M. Léopold Delisle’s heliographs 
in illustration of MS Vatican. Regin. 316, I find that the ‘Greek’ text 
of the Constantinopolitan symbol is written on successive lines of the 
ruling, but in characters much smaller than those used in the document 
generally, and that due space is thus allowed for the superscribed Latin 
transverbation. The reduced scale of the script in which the ‘Greek’ 
symbol is set forth gives every five lines of it the content of about six 
lines of normal text ; so that when I draw up my table of values for the 
exemplar of V’ I shall correct 870 to 725. Whether or not the writer 
of that exemplar in thus resorting to a smaller scale of script did what 
his predecessor, or predecessors, had already done is a question which 
we must remember to bear in mind. I shall assume that he did. 

IV. Granted that at that stage ' in the developement of the baptiste- 
rium whence § xxxv was excerpted both Greek and Latin were vernacular 
languages in the province or diocese where the baptisterium was then 
used, we yet may fairly ask whether or no both languages had been 


1 That stage I notify as ‘ Bapt.’, identifying it with the ‘ Bapt.’ of previous pages, 
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vernaculars in the province or diocese for which the original scheme ' of 
the baptisterium was drawn up: and, on either the one hypothesis or 
the other, the question arises whether in the original scheme the 
apostolic symbol was set forth in both a Greek text and a Latin, or 
only in one; whether, if only in a Greek text, this was employed as 
being deemed the original text, or because Greek was reverenced as 
a hieratic language, or because it was by local accident better under- 
stood or more usually spoken than Latin ; and, if in both, why prece- 
dence was given to the Greek. Here, again, are considerations which 
must be carefully borne in mind. 

V. The long admonitory address (Mur. i 542) appointed to be read 
after the ¢raditio reads like a cumulate composition. First comes the 
paraphrase, ‘Haec summa... resurrectio perdocetur’, (in 612 letters) 
of the apostolic symbolum, ‘Credo in Deum’ &c.: then follows 
(in 601 letters) a passage, ‘ Vos itaque dilectissimi . . . sCi sps uirtute 
generati’, on the grace of baptism: we next have (in 462 letters) 
a passage, ‘Et ideo hanc breuissimam . . . gloriam resurrectionis 
habeatis’, which evidently has the apostolic symbol for its subject- 
matter, and which calls to mind the teaching, and indeed the very 
words, of St Paul, and the ‘good confession’ of the mi/ites Christi in 
the first days of the Church ; and after it (in 226 letters) a sentence, 
‘Ergo dilectissimi praefatum symbolum fidei catholicae . . . ad regna 
caelestia faciat peruenire’, which almost as evidently has no specific 
reference to the Constantinopolitan formula ; a subject to which I shall 
revert in the sequel. The concluding ‘per eundum . . . saeculorum. 
Amen’, I may here add, gives, by its 60 letters, 1961 as the total value 
of the extant constituent. 

Here, too, let me note that the passage ‘Vos itaque . . . generati’ is 
but indirectly relevant to the proper subject of the address ; that it is 
not in Gerbert ; and that, unless or until we be otherwise informed, we 
may therefore assume it to be a late insertion. 

VI. The extant rubrication of the section is by no means perfect, 
for—(1) The ‘ Zncipit praefatio symboli ad electos’ (Mur. i 539) which 
now does duty as a capitulum would seem to be the fusion of an 
‘ Incipit traditio symboli ad electos’ and a subjoined ‘ Praefatio’, or the 
fusion of a ‘ Zraditio symboli ad electos’ and a subjoined ‘Jncipit prae- 
fatio’; while (2) the explanatory ‘Jd est anteguam dicis symbolum his 
uerbis prosequeris’ looks like a gloss which clerical mischance has 
assumed into the section itself from the lower margin of the page in V’ 
or a copy of it.?- (3) I explain the faulty ‘ £¢ interrogat ei pbr’ in the 
directions that follow the address ‘ Dilectissimi nobis . . . inchoatur 


! The original scheme will be notified as ‘ bapt.,’. 
* For an alternative view see above, p. 548 n. 1. 
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exordio’ (7b. 540) by supposing that here, as in several other instances, 
the scribe of Reginensis, or a predecessor, had two sources of informa- 
tion, and that in one of these, the older book of the two, the words 
‘ super caput eius’ were immediately followed by ‘Z¢ dicit ei pbr’ and 
‘Annuntia fidem ipsorum’ &c., whereas the other and more recent 
book of the two interposed after ‘ super caput eius’ a rubric ‘£¢ inter- 
rogat por’ and the question ‘Qua lingua confitentur’ &c. I mean, that 
is to say, that the extant ‘Z¢ interrogat ei’ is a conflation of an earlier 
‘Et dicit ei’ and a later ‘Zt interrogat’. (4) Immediately after the 
‘Greek’ creed (. i 541) some such rubric as ‘ Hoc expleto sequeris’ 
would seem to have been overlooked from visual misdirection or con- 
fusion of thought due to the ‘ Hoc exfleto sequitur’ &c. at the corre- 
sponding place after the Latin creed (#. 542), as also (5) ‘ Dicis’ between 
‘ Latine’ and the questioner’s ‘ Annuntia fidem’ &c.’ 

The Earlier Phases of § xxxv (bapt., and baft.,). 

Let us therefore assume that, as originally devised, the present section 
set forth, not the Constantinopolitan creed, but some early form of the 
symbolum apostolorum: and \et us so far give play to the speculative 
faculty as further to assume that this was appointed to be said in 
Greek, either because Greek was deemed a hieratic language, or 
because Greek was the language in which the formula was believed 
to have been originally written or in which it had been brought west- 
ward ; but that, for whatever reason, the formula was not appointed to 
be said in Latin. By this hypothesis we should have— 

1. Traditio symboli ad electos. 

2. Accipiens acolytus unum... super caput eius. Et dicit et pbr (in 
105 letters). 

3. Annuntia fidem ipsorum &c. (in 34 letters). 

4. Et dicit acolytus symbolum graece decantando &c. (in 79 letters), 
where I should be disposed to retain the word ‘graece’, connecting it 
with ‘ decantando’, as designed to direct the successive clauses of the 
formula to be sung to an oriental melody known by the name ‘ Greek’. 

5. Next would come the formula, distributed into seven clauses, as 
is intimated by the sevenfold structure of the paraphrase contained in 
our ‘Haec summa est . . . resurrectio perdocetur’ (Mur. i 542), and 
written on twelve lines of the average capacity of 29 letters, or there- 
about, thus— 


r ‘a , ‘ 
Iliotevw eis Ov marépa tavToxparopa Kai 
cis uv xpv Tov povoyery) viov abTod 


1 Nothing would be more likely to happen if the scribe of Bapt., or his contra- 
legens, had befcre him a copy of bafi., with only the ‘ Mhorevw eis 67", and also a copy 
of bapt., with both the ‘Miorevw eis 67’ and the ‘ Credo in din’. 
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Tov texbévra ex papias THs TapHévov 
kai Tvevpatos dyiov 

Tov ocravpwhévra Kai tapévta Kai TH 
tpity jpepa dvactavTa 

Tov dvaBavra cis tovs obpavois Kai 
kaOypevov év dia Tov matpos 

"OGev Epxerar xpivew Cavras Kai vexpovs 

Kai eis 7o dywov mveipa 

“Aylav éxxAnoiav ddeow dpaptioy cap- 
KOs avaoTacw. 

6. Then would follow the rubric ‘ Hoc expleto sequitur pbr his uerbis’ 
(in 30 letters). 

7. If I have made a right diagnosis of the exposition introduced by 
this rubric, the series would end with ‘ Haec summa est . . . resurrectio 
perdocetur. Et ideo hanc breuissimam plenitudinem . . . resurrectionis 
habeatis. Per eundem’ &c. (in 1134 letters). 

This equipment—consistent as it is in itself and, if not morally 
certain, yet unimpeachably probable in theory—does not respond to 
the « criterion of measurement ; but—and I confess that I think it 
a significant coincidence—I find that, with two lines, allowed for 
connecting rubric, it yields to that y criterion which, in my opinion, 
governed some editions of the ‘ Missale Francorum’,' and which, as we 
have found reason to believe, would seem to have governed early 
editions of the canon poenitentialis and the pontifical excerpts from 
which are extant in §§ xv, xvi and in §§ xx—-xxiv* and § xcix. Indeed, 
it not only has the total value of three y pages, it divides into two 
parts logically distinct,* the first of which fills one page and the second 
a couple of pages, thus— 


Scheme of bapft., 7 lines. 


Traditio symboli ad electos . 


i > & 2 ae * 
Accipiens acolytus unum... super caput eius. Et 

c. ee ee 
Annuntia fidem ipsorum qualiter credunt . . 34 2 
Et dict acolytus symbolum graece decantandd’&c. 79 3 
Thoredw eis Ov marépa etd. (Oni2lines) . . I2=21 
Hoc expleto sequitur pbr his werbis . . « « « 30 1 
Haec summa... perdocetur. Et ideo... 

habeatis. per cundem &c. . . . - « « 1134 39 


Of the following . 2=42 (Total, three y pages) 


' See vol. xii pp. 232, 242, 247, 538, 544, 545, 554, 555 of the JourNaL. 

2 See above, pp. 328, 329 and 334-336, 338-340. 

’ Fora like logical distribution see columns ‘ fen.,’ and ‘ pen.,’ in the table of values 
on p. 329 supra. 
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At a later time, if not in another place, this perhaps first expression 
of the item may have been amplified under new conditions; these being 
(1) that after the creed had been sung in Greek the bishop intervened,’ 
saying, ‘Filii carissimi audistis symbolum graece audite et latine’ ; 
(2) that, addressing himself to the acolyte, he asked him—inferen- 
tially, if not categorically—what was the vernacular of the e/ec#z, or one 
of two vernaculars ; and that, (3) on receiving ‘ Latine’ as the reply 
(4) he—not the priest—said ‘ Annuntia fidem ipsorum qualiter credunt ’.* 

Here again I do not presume to dogmatize ; but I do venture to assert 
that the theory I propose * is clearly suggested by the actual condition of 
the Reginensis rubrication, and that it is probable not only on its own 
merits but because it bears the application of the y criterion. 

What precisely was the Latin text of the Apostles’ Creed which the 
Constantinopolitan has replaced it is by no means easy to surmise ; for 
as early as the first half of the fourth century there were, at least in the 
south of Gaul, two theories as to the conditions to be satisfied in a good 
translation, theories which ‘ blend in fantastic strife’ in the Reginensis 
rendering of the longer formula: but, whether the wording of the second 
clause was ‘Qui natus est de maria uirgine et spu sco’ or ‘ Natum de 
maria uirgine et spu sco’, one line would suffice for it, and eleven lines 
would contain the whole. We thus have, as summary of the item at the 
second of its not improbable earlier phases— 


Scheme of bapft., 7 lines 

—_—_— 
Traditio symboli ad electos . . . . «+ « «© 24 * 

Accipiens acolytus unum... super caput eius, Et 

dicit ei pr. eee ae eee 105 4 
Annuntia fidem ipsorum qualiter credunt. . . 34 2 
Et dicit acolytus symbolum graece decantando &c. 4 2 

Thorevw eis OV marépa rr. (On 12 lines 12 = 21 
ee i 
Filii carissimi audistis. ..audite et latine. E¢dicis 56 2 


Qua lingua confitentur &c. Resp. Latine. Dicis 46 


Annuntia fidem ipsorum qualiter credunt. . . 34 2 
Ponens manum acolytus . . . dicit symbolum decan- 
tando&c.. . . . . . 2 e bw ee a 
Credo in dm patrem &c. (Oniilines) . . . 1l=2! 
Hoc expleto sequitur pbr hisuerbis . . . . « 30 I 
Haec summa... perdocetur. Et ideo... habea- 
tis. pereundem &c. . . . . . « © © 1134 39 
Ott@etewinag . wt tt Hee HO 2=42(Total, four y pages) 





1 Let us not forget the strikingly and suggestively similar intervention of the 
bishop in pen., as contrasted with pfen.,. See above, p. 329. 

2 That the acolyte sang the Latin creed to the same melody as the Greek— 
presumably a melody imported from the East—we are not told, He probably did. 

’ What I also suggest about episcopal intervention is based on the second person 
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Here, yet again, I do not dogmatize; but I do assert that this 
my reconstruction of a theoretically possible second phase of the 
item is suggested by the actual condition of the rubrics in Re- 
ginensis; that it is approved by the fact that, as concerns the Latin 
creed now by the hypothesis introduced into the ceremony of the 
traditio, it transfers the conduct of the function from the priest to 
the bishop, and that its tolerance of the y test gives it a compelling 
claim on our acceptance. 

The Later Phases of § xxxv. 1. Let us assume that this, like other 
sections containing non-sacramentarial material, was transferred from 
y (21 x 294) pages to pages of x (24 x 294) value. To fill four of these, 
as previously it had filled four of the less ample pages, it must of course 
receive an aggregate enhancement amounting to not less than (4 xX 3 =) 
12 lines. The accompanying table of values shews what, in my opinion, 
was really done. 

1. Section xxxiv (see above, p. 547) ending on the antepenultimate 
line of a page, the last two lines of this were devoted to the capitulum 
of § xxxv and a new rubric ‘ /ncipit praefatio’. Then followed, as the 
reader will see on consulting the table, the address ‘ Dilectissimi nobis 
accepturi’ &c. It fills a « page. 

2. So much of the item as relates to the ‘ Ilurevw eis Ov rarépa’ «ri. 
had in daft., and daft., filled a y page: the editor of Bapt. raised it to 
« value by inserting a question which would have been unmeaning 
in dapt.,, which would have been unnecessary in éaf/.., and for which 
there now was no need. ‘This, however, and the answer to it enabled 
him to end the ‘ Iiredw’ on the last line of his second page. 

3. But he could not resort to a like device as he worked his way to 
the ‘Credo in dm patrem’ Xc., for the editor of Ja/z., had anticipated 
him. He therefore transcribed what lay before him in his copy of éa/7., 


of the direction ‘ prosequeris’ in the rubric before the opening address, ‘ Dilectis- 
simi nobis accepturi’ &c. (Mur. i 539), and of the directive ‘ £¢ dicis’ in the rubric 
(7b. 541) before the ‘Qua lingua... ihm xpm?’ which relates to the Latin creed, 
as contrasted with the ‘dicit pbr’ in the corresponding rubric before the ‘Qua 


lingua ... iim xpm?’ which related to the Greek. In all the other rubrics of 


§ xxxv the verb employed is in the third person, and has for its subject either the 
acolyte or the presbyter, but never the bishop. 

Whether I am right or wrong in making ‘fprosequeris’ and ‘dicis’ imply the 
bishop's participation in the function in no way affects the validity of my argument 
in proof of a second y redaction (baft.,) in place of a first (bapt.,). But, if lam right 
—and I think I am—some very interesting questions at once suggest themselves. 
Where was it, when was it, why was it, that, on the substitution of bapt., for bapt., 
in honour of the Latin version of the creed, the bishop himself made that version 
his own special concern? These questions will, I think, have to be taken into 


account in any attempt that may be made © determine the external history of the 
section. 
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until he reached the words ‘.. . gloriam resurrectionis habeatis’ in the 
last constituent, when, between these and the concluding ‘ per eundem’ 
&c., he interposed the sentence ‘ Ergo dilectissimi . . . faciat peruenire’. 
This addition, an addition, be it well observed, which by its ‘ praefatum 
symbolum ’ assures us that the Apostles’ creed was not yet superseded by 
the Constantinopolitan, carried him to the antepenultimate line of a fifth 
page on which to write rubric or rubrics proper to the next section. 

II. 1. When it was that this scheme—incorporated, I assume, with 
the document at Redaction V—was replaced by that in which the 
‘ Thuorrevw cis Ov warépa’ «rd. gave way to the ‘ Iurrevw eis va 6) tatépa’ 
«tA. we must enquire in the sequel; but the substitution itself was 
effected very cleverly indeed. The longer symbol began, as its pre- 
decessor had begun, on the first line of a page; but it was written in 
so ingeniously reduced a script that, instead of occupying 31 lines, it 
occupied only 26, with the consequence that the distinction of a fresh 
page was accorded to its Latin equivalent as well as to itself. 

2. But nothing short of new material having the value of 20, or, 
at the least, 18 lines must now be found if the item was to end con- 
currently with a page. Hence the barely relevant farcimentum, ‘ Vos 
itaque dilectissimi . . . uirtute generati’, which now divorces the ‘ Et ideo 
hance breuissimam plenitudinem’ &c. from its proper context, the ‘ Haec 
summa est.. . resurrectio perdocetur’. 

Postscript. ‘Two questions may here be opportune :— 

1. If there was such a redaction as the dafé., of my analysis, why was 
the Greek text of the Apostles’ Creed the only text officially recognized ? 
Perhaps in obedience to long tradition: perhaps because, though Latin 
was understood by some, by many, or by all, Greek was the dominant 
speech of the laity. 

2. If there was such a redaction as the daft., of my analysis, why was 
a Latin text of the creed now recited, and recited at the instance of the 
bishop himself? Perhaps because now, as had not been the case 
formerly, or because here, as had not been the case elsewhere, Latin as 
well as Greek was a vernacular tongue: perhaps because now and here 
Latin was rivalling and tending to supersede Greek as the language of 
the people: perhaps because there were reasons of ecclesiastical or 
secular polity for encouraging children to make devotional use of 
it: perhaps because, as at Arles in the closing years of the fifth century, 
the laity were desired to use one language equally with the other when 
engaged in public worship. 

All these considerations must, I think, be borne in mind if the 
problem of the external history of our document is ever to be solved. 

Sections xxix-xxxiv (resumed). ‘Since we have good reason to 
believe that the non-sacramentarial sections xv, xvi; xx—xxiv; XXxXxv; 
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and, besides these, xcix have been developed from an original written on 
y (21 x 293) pages (see above, pp. 327-330 and 333-343), let us enquire 
if this may with probability be said of §§ xxix—xxxiv. The question is the 
more important inasmuch as these sections—at least, in their present 
estate—are part of one and the same baptismal series with § xxxv which 
we have just been examining. 

The First Scrutiny. Sections xxix-xxxiii (Mur. i 533-537) are 
concerned with the first scrutiny of the e/ecfi; and the fact that, if 
we assume the ampler form of the rubric ‘U?¢ autem’ Xc. in § xxix to 
have been set forth in the « libellus in which, by the hypothesis, Bapt. 
was written, they have the aggregate value (see above, pp. 545, 546) of 
(96+ 24+72=) 192 « lines, i.e. of eight « pages, justifies us in 
believing that it had indeed been thus set forth in that libellus. 

My reason for thinking that at Bapt. the rubric appeared in the longer 
of its two forms was not, that it is the wont of rubrics to grow, rather 
than to lessen, with lapse of time ; but because the structure of the 
longer form is such as very forcibly to suggest that it is due to the 
insertion of phrases and single words? into the shorter form; and because, 
as will be seen on inspection, the converse theory is so very improbable 
as to be barely tenable. ‘ 

Let us then assume (1) that—as in the daf/. already ascertained for 
§ xxxv, and as in the fem. and the ord. already ascertained for §§ xv, 
xvi, and for §§ xcix, xx-xxiv—§§ xxix—xxxiii had once been set forth on 
pages of y (21 x 293) capacity ; (2) that the libellus in which they were 
written had not a pictorial frontispiece, but (3) that 14 lines of the first 
page of text were devoted to the general title and some slight orna- 
mentation; and (4) that the rubric ‘U/ autem uenerint’ &c, had as yet its 
lower value of 176 letters. ‘The result in terms of letters and of lines 
would be— 


§ xxix, 775 375» 176 ; 

13, 24,13, 6 = 23 7 lines 
§xxx. 18, 23, 411, 212, 198 

; 1, 1, 14 8 7 = 3T 1 

§ XXX. 32, 515, 44) 47 

s, 183, 2, 32 230 
§ xxxii. 24, 360 

I, 13 = T4 99 9 
§ xxxiii. 68, 265, 310, 16, 243, 19, 17, 575) 16, 252 

3, 9 Il, I, 9 1, 1, 20, 1, 9 = O55, +, 

19, 17, 171, 22, 10, 178, 19, 34, 325 

1% &  f, 


7 1, 2,11, 2 = 33 9 


Total, 189 ¥ lines. (9 pages). 


1 The phrases and words ‘ uel ecorum qui ipsos suscepturi sunt’, ‘ ipsi infantes ab 
acolyto’... ‘seorsum’, ‘seorsum ’, 
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Hence we see that at Bapt. it would in any case be necessary to 
introduce some few lines of augmentation if the series were to fill 
an integral number of pages; and, evidently, the necessity would 
be heightened if the general title now formed part of a pictorial frontis- 
piece: 192 « lines would have to be filled, as against the prior series of 
188 y lines. For the values at Bapt. see above, pp. 546, 547. 

The Second Scrutiny. Section xxxiv is concerned with the afertio 
aurium of candidates for baptism. We have seen (p. 547 supra) that 
with the two-line capitulum of § xxxv (which followed its last constituent) 
it covered the 120 lines of five « pages at that second edition which 
I denominate ‘Bapt.’. But, it is evident that if at the daft. of my 
hypothesis it had filled but 124 of the 126 lines of six y pages, it must 
then have been ampler in respect of rubric, of text, or of both than 
at the later issue. How, then, can it at that stage have been equipped? 

Here again Gerbert helps us. The reader will see from Mr Wilson’s 
notes ' that, between the opening address ‘ Aperturi uobis . . . lucas 
ioannes’ and the exposition of St Matthew’s function as an evangelist, 
Gerbert’s Ziirich MS differs from Reginensis. The Ziirich equipment 
I assign to the y libellus on which daf¢. was written ; that of Reginensis 
I assign to the « libellus of Bapt. I set the two schemes side by side 
together with their values in terms of letters :— 


bapt. Bapt. 
Et annuntiat diaconus dicens . . 25 Et annuntiat diaconus dicens . . 25 
State cum silentio audite intente . 28 State cum silentio audientes intente 31 
| a ae a er ee 
Diis uobiscum . ..... . 10 
Etincipiens legit ...apeccatiseorum 100 Etincipienslegit...apeccatiseorum 100 
Tterum annuntiat diaconus ut supra 30 
State cum silentio . . . . . . 15 
Et post haec tractat pbr his uerbis . 29 Postquam legerit tractat pbr his 
Ss 6 oe » «Soe 


Thus we have for daft. as distinguished from the record for Bapt. 
(see p. 547 supra) the following summary,?— 


§xxxiv. 54, 187, 963, 25, 28, 7, 10, 100, 30, 15, 29, 437 
2, 7, 34 1, 1, 1,1, 4, 1, 1, 1, 15 =69 ylines 
28, 31, 86, 25, 280, 93, 25, 317) 93» 29, 504 
I, I, 3, 1, 10, 4, I, If, 4, I, 18, 2=57,, 4, 
Total, 126 y lines (6 pages). 
Reassured, therefore, as to the existence of a prior edition on y pages 


of §§ xxix—xxxv, I now turn to § xxxvi, the last of the present group of 
non-sacramentarial items, 


1 Or from Gerbert himself, Monumenta ii £ 
2 The Missale Gallicanum Vetus (Mur. ii 714-716) has an item which, while sub- 
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Section xxxvi. ‘The thirty-sixth section teaches the e/ecfi the text of 
the Lord’s Prayer, and explains its eight several clauses. These are 
set forth a clause at a time; each clause in its turn being followed by 
a brief exposition. 

I. 1. [learn from M. Léopold Delisle’s ‘ M/émoires sur d’anciens Sacra- 
mentaires’ (p. 68), what Mr Wilson fails to tell us, that ‘heureusement 
nous avons au folio 2 v° [du ms. 316 de la reine de Suéde au Vatican] 
un texte bilingue de l’oraison dominicale de la méme main’ as the sacra- 
mentary itself; a fact which leads me to suspect that here, as in many 
other instances, the scribe of Reginensis had before him not only 
a copy of the V’ redaction of the item, but also a copy of some earlier 
edition : and, on consulting vol. xxxvii of the ‘ Bibliothdque de ’ Ecole 
des chartes’ (p. 16), L infer from M. Delisle’s transcript of the page as 
well as from his verbal description of it that both texts are written on 
lines of the ruling, and in characters of normal size ; here again getting 
a hint in aid of the reconstruction I should like to make. 


stantially identical with § xxxiv of Reginensis and with the Zirich article, represents 
not six, but only five y pages. The contents and distribution is as follows :— 


y lines 

Incipit expositio euangeliorum &c.. . 54 2 
Aperturi uobis filii karissimi &c. . -| 97! 33 
Post haec legit diaconus .. . matthaeum -| 53 

Et postquam legerit tractat pbr&e. . .| 36 2 
Filii karissimi ne diutius &e. . . . «| 435 15 
Explicit secundum matth.. . . . . «| 21 1 
Inapit secundum marcum. . . . s 19 I 
Legit diaconus...marcum . . . . «| 42 2 
Exponit pbr. . . . «f te I 
Marcus euangelista leonis gerens &e. 279 10 
Incipit seeundumlucam . . . . . «| 18 I 
Legit diaconus...lucam. . . . . «| 42 2 
Tractat pbr. . . . -| 10 I 
Lucas euangelista speciem uituli &e. -| 321 iI 
Item legit diaconus ..tohannem . . .\ 49 2 
Tractat pbr his uerbis . . ‘ 19 I 
Iohannes habet similitudinem aquilae ke. 488 17 
Ofthe following. . . . . .. . I = 108 (five y pages’. 














I have not as yet had occasion or time for analysing M.G. V. as a whole: but this 
result justifies us in suspecting that in different dioceses different expedients were 
employed for so interspersing essential work with rubrics or other material as to 
effect a result equivalent to an integral number of pages; and, further, that the 7 
unit of pagination was not confined to one diocese, or group of dioceses, but that it 
was or was not observed as the scribe, probably an itinerant bibliopole, happened or 
did not happen to be in the habit of using it. 

An alternative theory—whether preferable or not preferable I cannot at present 
divine— would be that, as with the canon poenitentialis and the pontifical used by 
the editor of V, so also with the baptisterium used by him: the theory that this, 
like those, had passed through two editions, a Saft., (represented by M.G. V.) and 
a bapt., (represented by Gerbert’s Zirich MS.), prior to its redaction on « pages in 
Bapt. 


VOL. XV. Oo 
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2. But from M. Delisle’s transcript of this Zexte dilingue I glean the 
very interesting fact that it phrases the fourth petition of the Prayer 
‘Panem nfm supersubstantialem da nobis hodie’, not, as in Reginensis, 
‘Panem nfm quotidianum da nobis hodie’. From this remarkable 
difference it is obvious to infer that at some early period in the evolution 
of the item the text of the petition may have been set forth in its older 
version, and that the new version found in Reginensis has replaced the 
other ; an inference which is lifted from the level of mere possibility to 
the much higher level of moral certainty by the extant exposition. 
This falls asunder into two parts: the first being (on 3 lines)— 

Hic spalem cibum intelligere debemus 
xpe enim panis est fi. qui dixit Ego sum 
panis uiuus qui de caelo descendi, 
where there can be no doubt that ‘ supersubstantialem ’ is the reading 
held in view by the writer; the second being (on 4 lines) a sentence 
which, while it expressly cites the word ‘ quotidianum’, reads like an 
awkward and carelessly phrased apology for the use of it, 
quem quotidianum dicimus quod [of ‘ quia’] ita 
nos semper immunitatem petere debe- 
mus peccati ut digni simus caelesti- 
bus alimentis.! 

We thus have contributory material towards an attempted recon- 
struction of two successive schemes ; a first, in which ‘ Panem nfm super- 
substantialem’ &c. (37 letters) shall occupy two lines, and ‘ Hic spalem 
. .. descendi’ three ; a second, in which ‘Panem nfm quotidianum’ 
&c. (30 letters) shall occupy one line, and ‘ Hic spalem . . . alimentis’ 
seven. 

3. The most striking feature of the Reginensis copy of § xxxvi is the 
very large scale on which, if all the editors are to be trusted, the eight 
clauses of the Prayer are written. In explanation of this peculiarity 
I would suggest some such theory as the following :—That the com- 
piler of V’ had before him copies of two editions of the section, one of 
which set forth the clauses in both a Latin text and a Greek, while the 
other set them forth only in Latin: that in his transcript he left spaces 
for the bilingual exhibition of the clauses,’ but that before or when the 
time came for carrying out the intention he changed his mind; and 


! The Missale Gallicanum Vetus (Mur. ii 717) words this differently—‘ Quem 
cotidianum dicens ita nos semper immunes praecepit esse peccati’ &c. This read- 
ing seems to indicate a higher estimate of the authority of the Hieronymian 
‘ quotidianum’ than is conceded to it by our ‘Quem quotidianum dicimus’ &c. 
It would seem to be the earlier of the two, ours being a deliberately made modifi- 
cation of it. f 

? This he would have in the earlier of the two editions, copies of which I suspect 
to have lain before him, 
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that, the spaces he had left being therefore very greatly in excess of his 
present requirements, he resorted to an exaggerated scale of penman- 
ship rather than let his manuscript be disfigured by unsightly blanks. 

II. Two textual corrections would seem to be needed before we 
attempt a probable reconstruction of the successive phases of the 
section. 1. The conclusion to the exegesis, ‘ Hic ideo ait’ &c., of the 
seventh petition of the Prayer limps, for it omits the absolutely necessary 
words ‘cum do patre’. So grave a blunder cannot have been made 
under editorial authority ; and, since it would have in any case sufficed 
to let the constituent end at the words ‘regnat ds’, our safest course is 
to deem the ‘in unitate . . . saeculorum’ the post-editorial addition of 
some indolent scribe. 2. The extant conclusion of the final address, 
‘ Audistis dilectissimi’ &c., is equally reprehensible, for it is in dogmatic 
conflict with the preceding context, and indeed with the constituent as 
a whole. We must assume the editor to have stopped at the word ‘regnat’. 

These corrections reduce 245 letters to 206, and 367 to 319. 

The Penultimate Scheme (Bapt.) of § xxxvt. Thus much premised, 
let us further examine the item as it stands in Reginensis. 

III. 1. By my reconstruction of § xxxv (see above, p. 557) the rubrics 
‘ Expositio oionis dnicae’ and ‘ Incipit praefatio’, which in Bapt. had 
stood on the last two lines of a page, were at Redaction V’ set on the 
first and second lines of p. 87 of the editor’s volume: then came the 
rubric ‘ Zt admonetur’ &c., and, next after this, the opening address 
‘ Dis et saluator ii.’, &c. 

2. But if in this, as in other analogous instances, Gerbert may be 
our instructor, the Reginensis text is not the original text of this ‘ Dins 
et saluator it.’ &c. The first sentence of the Reginensis text contains in 
154 letters what in Gerbert’s MS is otherwise expressed in only 119. 
The end of the second sentence and the beginning of the third— illi soli 
patere commemorat. Et clauso ostio dm adorare debere’ (52 letters) 
—are not in Gerbert’s MS; nor does Gerbert, nearer the end of the 
paragraph, know anything of the sentence ‘ Claudatur ergo . . . precibus 
nri’ (153 letters). The result of these differences—a few variants taken 
into account, which Mr Wilson has noted—is, that, as against the 
Reginensis total of 761 letters, we have a lower total of 530. This 
lower sum, then, I give as the value of the constituent ‘ Diis et saluator 
i.’ &c. in the baptisterium (Bapt.) which was incorporated into our 
document at Redaction V. 

3. In that baptisterium I assume the eight clauses of the Lord’s Prayer 
to have been set forth either in characters of normal size, and only in 
one language ; or, like the Constantinopolitan symbol in § xxxv, in two 
languages, one of these being written in somewhat reduced characters 
on the lines of the ruling, and the other superscribed interlineally. 
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+ scheme. « schemes, 
nee ee 
bapt. Bapt. Vv’ 
xxxvi, Expositio oionisdnicae. . . . « «| 18 * * I 
Inapit pracfatio . . . . « ws «| 16 « ’ I 
Etadmonentur &c. . . a « « —e I I I 
Diis et saluator fi. &c. (1). o « « of S902) 19 19 
Diis et saluator fi. &c. (2). . . | 761 (2) 27 
Post hoc intras et dicis. . . . « «| 40 I=21 1 I 
Paterii. quiesincaelis . . . . «| 18 t 1[{?o) 2 
Tldrep hav 6 év rois obpavois. . . . | 23 I o|?1) 
Haec libertatis uox est &c. . . . . | 289 10 Io 10 
Scificetur nomentuum. . . . . .| 18 I i{to] 2 
‘Ayac0hrw 1) bvopad gov . . . . | 18 I o|tr]} 
Id est non quod dSnfis&e. . . . «| 50 6 § 5 
Adueniat regnumtuum ... . .] 17 1=21 r[?o}] 2 
"EAOérw  Baoireia gov. . . . . «| 17 I o(?1] 
Ds namque fi. quando &c. . . . «| I51 6 5 
Fiat uoluntas tua sicut &c. . . . .| 36 2 r{to] 4 
TevnOntw 7d OéAnpa cou ws Th. . . «| 37 2 o ([?1) 
Id est in co fiat uoluntas tua &c. . . | 87 3 3=48 3 
Panem nfm supersubstantialem &c. . | 37 2 
Panem nrm | quotidianum Se. .§ 1[{?0}) 2 
Tov dprov jyay rov émovowv KTA. . . | 37 2 o(?1} 
Hic spalem cibum &c.. . 83 3=21 
Hic spalem cibum &c. quem &e. 188 7 9 
Et dimitte nobis debita nra&c.. . .| 56 2 2[?0] 4 
Kai des hyiv Ta dpeAjpara huiy KTA.. | 62 2 0 |?2] 
Hoc praecepto significans &c. . . . | 204 7 7 7 
Et ne nos inducas &c.. . . . . «| 26 I 1[?o] 2 
Kal pi) cloevé-yens quads err, . . « «| 30 I o [21] 
Id est ne nos patiaris &c.. . . . «| 177 6 6=24 6 
Sed liberanosamalo. . . es as I I[to}] 2 
"AAA pooa Hpas awd rob rovnpod 25 1=2I o [ti] 
Hoc ideo ait quia &c. . . - «| 245(206) 7 7 7 
Item annuntiat diaconus ut supra ‘ 28 1 I I 
State cum disciplina et &c. - | 46 2 2 2 
Audistis dilectissimi &c. . . . . «| 367(319) In=21 | 11 1l=11 
Ofthe following. . . 1... - 2= 24 




















MemoraNnvtum.—Scheme ‘Bapt.’ when incorporated into the document at 
Redaction V would end on p. 86,1 


These three corrections, all of them recommended by their pro- 
bability, give the item the value of four x pages in the baptisterium 
which the compiler of V introduced into the document. 


1 A moment’s meditation suffices to shew why at Bapt. only one text of the 
clauses should have been written on the lines of the ruling, the other being super- 
scribed interlineally. Material which at bapt. had filled 105 lines, a multiple of 21, 
was now to be set in a multiple of 24, either 96 or 12c. The former was the more 
simple alternative, because — 

The new exposition ‘ Hic spalem cibum &c, quem’ &c. would require 7 lines, as 
against 3, a nett increment of 4 lines ; while automatic reduction, in the ‘Id est non 
quod’ &c, and the ‘ Ds i. namque’ &c., would make a saving of 2: but, 

The scribe would save 12 lines whether he iyterlineated the Greek or the Latin 
text of the eight clauses and whether he wrote ‘ quotidianum’ or ‘ supersubstan- 
tialem ’ in the Latin of the fifth. 
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The Original Scheme of § xxxvi. But I cannot believe the book 
which I call ‘ Bapt.’ to have exhibited the first and classic text of the 
item : because, although my reconstruction—if this be as true to fact 
as I think it may justly claim to be—resolves itself into three logical 
groups of either one or two pages each, it allows no room for both 
Greek and Latin clauses written on the lines of the ruling ; and because 
it requires us to accept the longer and ex hyfothesi later exposition of the 
fifth clause, and, with it, St Jerome’s ‘ quotidianum’ in the clause itself.’ 
But if, on the other hand, while keeping Gerbert’s shorter and presumably 
older text of the ‘ Diis et saluator ii.’ &c., we insist on having on the 
lines of the ruling both Greek and Latin clauses, as bidden by the 
bilingual Pater noster on fol. 2 v of Reginensis; and if, as again bidden 
by this, we adopt ‘ supersubstantialem ’, and, with it, the short exposition 
‘Hic spalem cibum ... de caelo descendi’; if, I say, we make these 
few but obvious corrections then ‘all is light’. The 105 lines of five 
y pages are our total ; and of these five pages the first holds the opening 
address and its attendant rubrics ; the second holds the first two clauses 
of the Prayer and the expositions proper to them ; the third holds the 
next three clauses and their expositions; the fourth holds the sixth 
and seventh clauses and their expositions; while the fifth completes 
the Prayer and includes the final exhortation. 

The Ziirich MS would thus appear to reveal to us the original equip- 
ment of the item (daf¢.); unless, indeed, there had been a yet earlier 
scheme. But, since in quest of such a scheme I should have to consult 
the Missale Gallicanum Vetus, a sacramentary not strictly akin to ours, 
I set in a foot-note what I have to say on the subject.’ 


There would thus be a nett economy of 10 lines, and a nett total of 96. 

All this is as clear as noonday: but I insist upon it as I do because we might 
fatally cripple our efforts to learn the external history of the document if we 
were to begin by assuming that at the time and in the place represented by 
Bapt. only Greek, to the exclusion of Latin, or only Latin, to the exclusion of 
Greek, was the language which children were expected to use in their private 
devotions. 

1 I observed just now that the Missale Gallicanum Vetus differs from Reginensis 
in its rendering of the exegesis ‘ Hic spalem cibum’ &c., and that I suspect that 
rendering to be the earlier of the two. It may be well to note, further, that 
Gallicanum Vetus in its exegesis, ‘D&S namque’ &c., of the second petition, reads 
‘Sed cum dicimus Veniat [ot Adueniat] regnum tuum ’, as indeed does Reginensis; 
and that in its explanation of the fifth petition, when citing another passage from 
the N.T., ‘ Nisi dimiseritis’ &c., it reads ‘nec uobis pater uester dimittit peccata’, 
not ‘nec ... peccata uestra’. 

2 We have seen that the Expositio Euangeliorum in M. G. V. (p. 560, n. 2 supra) is 
equivalent to five y pages; and, assuming its Expositio Orationis Dominicae, like 
my reconstruction of the baft. edition of § xxxvi and like p. 2 vo of the Reginensis 
MS, to have set forth the cight clauses of the Prayer in both a Greek text and 
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Section xxxvit. The sequence of sacramentarial items’ is resumed at 


the thirty-seventh section (Mur. i 546). The salient peculiarities of 
this are the (1) title and (2) subtitle of the item for the day now known 
as Palm Sunday, and the very long conclusions given to its (3) Collecta 
and (4) Secreta. 

1. The ceremony of carrying branches of palm in solemn procession 
on the Sunday before Easter is usually, and perhaps rightly, believed 
to be of oriental derivation, but it was not observed in Rome, at the 
comparatively remote dates of s and S, ; nor, indeed, is there reason to 


a Latin, these being written on the lines of the ruling—but making no other altera- 
tions whatever—I find that this in its turn responds to the y criterion. Thus— 


¥ lines + lines 

Incipit pracfatio &c. . , 28 * Brought forward . 50 
Diis et saluator &c. 497 \ 17 5. Tov dprov hyav KTrA. . | 37 2 

1. Marep jay rd. 23 I Panem nrm &c. . 30 I 
Pater. &c. . . . | 18 I Hic spalem cibum &c. | 181 7 
Haec libertatis &c. . | 277 | 10 6. Kai des piv Krad. 62 2 

2. “AyacOnrw Krd. 18 I Et dimitte nobis &c. | 56 2 
Scificetur &c. . 18 I Hoc pactum est &c. . | 201 7 
Non quod di &c. . 146 | 5 7- Kai pi cicevéyuns KTA. | 30 I 

3. "EAOérw Krd. 17 I Et ne nos inducas &c. | 26 I 
Adueniat &c. 17 I Id est ne nos &c, . 180 | 7 
Ds namque fi. &c.. . | 150 | 5 8. "AAAG pioat HpasKraA. | 25 I 

4-TevnOntw xnraA. . . 37 2 Sed libera nos &c. 16 I 
Fiat uoluntas &c.. . | 36 2 Hoc ideo ait quia &c. | 255 | 9 
Id est in eo &c. 87 3 = 50 Patefactum nobis &c. | 412 | 14 = 














105 (five y pages), 








I believe this to be no predecessor of the bapt. of my reconstruction, but an off- 
shoot from it; an offshoot, be it well observed, that took root in some other diocese, 
possibly some other province, than that in which lay the ancestral home of that 
baptisterium excerpts from which were used by the second of the cismontane 
editors. Those of its characteristics which now concern us are—1. That its opening 
address (497 letters) is slightly shorter than that in the Ziirich MS and the daft. of 
my reconstruction (530 letters), a difference attributable to intentional abbreviation. 
2. That the latter part of its exposition of the fifth clause ‘Quem cotidianum dicens’ 
&c.—a part peculiar to itself—contains the startling assertion that the Author of 
the Prayer would have us interpret ‘émovovov’ as ‘ cotidianum’, not, as anciently, 
‘supersubstantialem’. 3. That, as if to make this view obligatory, the concluding 
admonition bids the candidates learn the text of the Prayer just recited to them 
nullo mutato sermone. 4. That it mentions by name two magistri, whose duty it is 
to take care that the injunction be carried out. 

The discussion of the second, third, and last of these peculiarities must be reserved 
to a proper occasion. Meanwhile I make bold to say that the M. G. V. exposition 
of the Lord’s Prayer is not in the same line of descent with the exposition in 
Reginensis ; and therefore that we cannot say of § xxxvi, as we could of § xxxv, 
that there may have been two y redactions of it (see above, p. 557). 

Meanwhile, too, let us bear in mind that neither in M. G. V. nor in bapt. would 
the Expositio Orationis Dominicae have occupied an integral number of y pages if 
both the Greek and the Latin texts of the eight successive divisions of the prayer 
had not been set forth, and set forth, as on fol. 2 vo of the Reginensis MS, on the 
lines of the ruling. 

? Suspended at § xxviii (see above, p. 544), when the pages at that point traversed 
in s and S, were 34 and §5 respectively. 
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assume that it was observed in any part of Gaul early enough to justify 
us in assigning the title ‘ Diiica in Palmis’ to either S, or V. Our 
safest course is to restrict it to V’, and to assume that, in analogy with 
the capitula of the next three items—‘ Feria it hebdom. sexta’, &c.—the 
heading of the Sunday Mass was ‘ Diiica sexta’ in s, S,, S,, and V. 

2. It is by no means easy to say when the subtitle ‘ De passione dni’ 
was introduced. I incline to think that it cannot have been in s, but 
that we must not refuse it toS,; and draw up the next table accordingly, 
in hope of soon finding more to say on the subject. 

3, 4. A&’ to the Collecta of the Sunday item, Rheinau, St Gallen 
and Gerbert bid us assume that the text of the two Roman editions was 
differently worded from that of V, and that, in 194 letters, it ran thus,— 
‘Omp. semp. ds qui humano generi ad imitandum humilitatis exemplum 
saluatorem nfm et carnem sumere et crucem subire fecisti concede nobis 
propitius ut et patientiae ipsius habere documentum et resurrectionis 
consortia mereamur. per’. 

That the Reginensis text of this prayer is that of the second cismon- 
tane edition is not to be doubted : and, since the compiler of this has 
always collocated integral numbers of items in integral numbers of pages 
after the same system of grouping as that observed by his predecessor, 
it will be seen from the second of the subjoined tables that he must have 
but followed that predecessor’s lead, not only when he gave the Collecta 
its present value of 230 letters, but also when he gave the Secreta its ex- 
tant complement of 162, as against the lower total of go which St Gallen 
and Gerbert assure us’ had been its value at s and S,; those two editions 
subjoining no more than the customary ‘per’ to its last word, ‘inimicos’. 


We thus have— 
§ xxxvii. Sunday before Easter. 











s&s &S VV 
Brought forward . . . . =. . 156 115 
Ditea setlm . 1 1 se oe te of 10 I I ¥ nil 
~—,—— 
Diiica in palmis. . . «| 13 I 
—_——_—— 
De passionediit . . . « «| 13 nil I 1 
—_—_— | 
Omp. semp. d3 qui humano &c. . | 194!, 2307| 64 = 7!_—s 8? 
sesernyenenat 
Ds quem diligere et amare &c.. . | 162 - 6 6 
Ipsa maiestatituae. . . . . . | go, 162% | 3! 7 6 6? 
Sacro munere satiati . . . . ./| 118 4 4 4 
-_--o 
Purifica quaesumus &c. . . . . | 153 nil nil 6 6 6 
Wee GO Ore. « 6 ts 18 
so @) ve Si : + x Se 178 
» (9) Se ee es. 33 
« ws 7. + 2 & = « 31 
» ae + + ee 147 





' Rheinau would probably tell the same tale, were it not that an intolerable 
‘inimicus ’, in place of ‘inimicos’, has tempted a scribe to insert ‘ ifis xps diis ii.’. 
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5. In the Postcommunion of Monday’s item Reginensis reads ‘ Sca 
tua ... semper renouent ’, as against the Leonianum (XX VIIII xxviiii), 
Rheinau, St Gallen and Gerbert, all of which have ‘Scéa tua... 
Assuming, therefore, that, as in all similar instances, the 
augmentation was made at either V or V’,' but with preference for V’, 


renouent ’. 














we have— 
Monday in 6th week. Tuesday. Wednesday. 
ekiaaevyv 3$,8,VV’ sS,S, VV’ 
——_—_— —_—e 
Brought forward . 18 178 33 31 147 
~—_—-~— ———— 
Capitulum . 18 I I 1 19 I 1 I So 8 8 1 
Collecta . 139 5 5 5 799 3 3 3 |1224 5 4 
Oratio 111 4 4 4 70 2 3 3 :'19385 5 § 
Secreta . 130 4 5 5 1144 4 4 |1064 4 4 
Or 
Postcommunion 651, 71? 23 3} 2) 3711144 4 «+4 | 1084 4 4 
— — 
Ad Populum 115 4 4 4 1776 6 6 |1385 5 5§ 
—_ to —_—_— ae ete ——_— i 
Of the following . 3 
Totals (8) for s 38 20 23 =81 
» (),, §, 200 (P. 50 ends) 21 24 =45 
» ( » 2 55 2I 24 = 100 
(P. 59 ends) 
» (*), V 52 21 23 ~=96 
(P. go ends) 
» (*), V 169 21 26 = 216 


(P. 95 ends) 








If, then, I have rightly traced the evolution of our document, We 
must say that on the Wednesday before Easter the first of the cismon- 
tane editors—mainly by means of carefully chosen Ad Populum prayers, 
but also by means of prolonged conclusions to the Collecta ard Secreta 
of the first item of § xxxvii—made ended Mass coincide with ended 
page ; that the «x pagination assured that result to the editor of V, and 
that the final coadunator attained a like end by means of one line 
devoted to textual economy, and three lines of connecting rubric: but 
that the two Roman editions had not been devised with view to that 
object. 

Let us, then, hope to learn whether or not—and, if so, by what 
means—-s and S, can have been so devised as that completed item should 
coincide with completed page on the Thursday before Easter ; the last 
of the guadraginta ieiunia of the quinquagesimal odseruantia, the last 
of the guadraginta dies of the quadragesimal. 


MartTIN RULE. 
! For at S,, which was written on @ pages, it would have made no difference, in 
f 
(Zo be continued.) 


terms of lines, to the value of the prayer. 
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THE WORK OF MENEZES ON THE MALABAR 
LITURGY. 


II 


IN a previous Note in this JouRNAL (April 1914) the Malabar liturgy 
was shewn by means of a detailed Concordance to be essentially the 
same as the East-Syrian liturgy of Addai and Mari. The only material 
difference between the two was found to lie (1) in the order of that 
very subordinate part of the service covered by Section II of the Con- 
cordance (embodying the lections, &c., and preceding the Creed '), and 
(2) in the fact that the Malabar text (in its revised form at all events) 
contains a formula of Institution, whereas ‘Addai and Mari’ has no 
Institution. 

As the purpose of the former Note was to find out just what the 
Malabar liturgy was, and its relation to the other liturgies, no direct 
attempt was there made to deal with the question, how far Archbishop 
Menezes altered the text of the existing rite and introduced new features 
into it. ‘The aim of the present paper is to discover, if possible, what 
exactly it was that Menezes did to the Malabar liturgy, and therefore 
how far we may be able to get behind his revision of it to the original 
text. 

As stated in the former Note, the documents at our disposal for this 
purpose are mainly two: (a) the Acts of the Synod of Diamper explain- 
ing the alterations to be made; (4) a Latin version of the Malabar 
Liturgy (first published by Gouvea in 1606, and afterwards re-edited by 
Raulin in 1745), in which the corrections prescribed by the Synod are 
incorporated in the text.’ 

The value of the Acts of the Synod for our purpose lies in this: 
Act V® gives us not only a list of the corrections ordered to be intro- 
duced into the text of the existing Malabar liturgy of ‘the Apostles’, 
but also the original reading in each case. The general method of 


1 See J.7.S. April 1914, pp. 396-425. 

? Throughout this paper ‘ Liturgy’, with a capital, is used exclusively to denote 
this Latin version of the revised text. 

8 Raulin, following Gouvea, gives two series of decrees under Act V, a fresh 
numeration of decrees beginning after the first nine. It is with decrees 1 to 3 of 


the second series (commencing on p. 145 of Raulin’s book) that this Note will be 
concerned. 
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proceeding is as follows: first, the original text is quoted at sufficient 
length to give the setting of the words or phrases in it to which excep- 
tion is taken; then the passage is repeated (wholly or in part) in its 
emended form’; and if the doctrinal import of the change is con- 
sidered not to be self-evident, its force and meaning are briefly 
explained. Not infrequently also the opening words of the formula 
in which the correction is to be made are quoted, or some other 
indication is given of its place in the liturgy, such as ‘item, paulo 
infra’. 
I. 
The Purpose of the Decrees. 


When we read these decrees on the revision of the liturgy, one thing 
seems evident, namely, that they were not intended to be a mere record 
of the Synod’s doings. In quoting the text of the passages to be 
altered, and in setting forth the emended form of these passages 
nothing, in all probability, was further from the mind of Menezes and 
his Synod than any idea of providing material for future generations 
of liturgists. The purpose of the decrees was something more prosaic : 
they were designed not as historical records of something already done, 
but as practical and authoritative directions as to something yet to 
be done. 

To appreciate this duly it is necessary to review briefly the practical 
situation with which the revisers were confronted. It appears to be 
supposed in some quarters that the Synod of Diamper ordered a// the 
old service-books to be destroyed out of hand,’ and that herein we have 
an explanation of the fact that no copy of the old, unexpurgated, liturgy 
is now to be found. Had this been the case, it is evident that Menezes 
and his collaborators must have had ready a large stock of new and 
expurgated copies with which to replace the old ones, or at least must 
have had in view an immediate possibility of procuring them. For- 
tunately, from the point of view of the present-day liturgist, this was 
not so: they neither had any such new books, nor had they any 
present means of obtaining them. The state of things is clearly 
exposed in the first of the decrees dealing with the revision :— 

‘Qua de causa libri omnes Sacrificii Rituales, sive Missales, quippe 


qui fuerunt ab haereticis Nestorianis depravati in ignem proiici deberent. 
Verum cum aliorum copia desit, quibus celebrari possit, quandiu 


1 Even in Gouvea’s Portuguese edition of the Acts the pieces of liturgical text, 
whether original or emended, are quoted in Latin. 

2 Thus Dr A. Fortescue writes in The Catholic Encyclopaedia (article ‘ Liturgical 
Books’, 1910): ‘The [Malabar] Uniats have books revised (much romanized) by 
the Synod of Diamper (1599 : it ordered all their old books to be burned).’ 
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Dominus noster Papa, quid agere oporteat non decreverit, aut Missalia 
Chaldaice conscripta, prout instanter, ac humillime Synodus supplicat, 
non miserit'; praecipit Synodus illa? expurgari, et quae sequuntur 
interferri ; ceterum ante expurgationem, quam Illmus Metropolitanus 
[sc. Menezes| in visitatione, simul cum doctis viris, et Chaldaicae 
linguae peritis, quos ad id deputaverit, perficiet, Sacerdotum nullus iis 
utatur’ (Raulin, p. 145). 


A passage to the like effect occurs in Act III decree 15 (Raulin, 
pp. 106-107) with regard to the Malabar Breviary and other prayer- 
books :-— 


‘Quos libros omnes, et breviaria, licet digna sint quae igni tradantur 
. « .; attamen Synodus emendari praecipit, eo quod in hac Dioecesi 
alii sacri libri non suppetant, quibus Sacerdotes utantur in celebrandis 
divinis officiis’ (etc.). 

The decree goes on to prescribe that these books be purged of certain 
errors, heretical names, &c., and that special offices in honour of 
heretical personages be cut out whole, torn up, and burned.* 

Menezes, then, would have been glad enough to make a clean sweep 
of the old liturgical books, and to set before his Malabar converts 
fresh copies, wherein no trace of the expurgated passages would appear 
to remind them of the treatment to which their traditional formularies 
had been subjected. But this he could not afford to do: and we can 
hardly doubt that it is to this circumstance we owe the preservation of 
the list of original readings and the corresponding list of corrections 
found in the Acts of the Synod (Raulin, pp. 145-153). If Menezes 
had had at hand a supply of expurgated copies, such as he hoped might 
later on be procured from Rome, the Acts of the Synod would, in all 
likelihood, have contained no record of the changes made: the old 
books would at once have been destroyed, and the convert Nestorians 
would have been encouraged by all means to forget the differences 
between the old and the new. 

The purpose, then, of these decrees was to provide an official 


1 This was not done before the year 1774, when the first Roman edition of the 
Malabar liturgy was printed. 

2 Sc. ‘ missalia’ (the existing Malabar missals). 

$ Decree 14 of Act III gives a long list of works by Nestorian writers which 
were to be burned, Further, the second decree of Act V (Raulin, p. 153) orders 
the liturgies of Theodore and Nestorius (which we thus learn were current in 
Malabar as well as among the East-Syrian Nestorians) and one bearing the name 
of Diodore (known only through the Synod’s mention of it and from Abraham 
Ecchellensis, who professed to have seen a copy of it) to be cut out of the missals 
and burned. But the fact of importance here is that the missals themselves were 
not destroyed ; and in particular the liturgy of the Apostles was preserved for use 
in an emended form, 
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direction as to how the existing copies of liturgical books were to be 
corrected when, shortly after the Synod, Menezes should make his 
visitation of the native churches in company with the ‘docti viri et 
Chaldaicae linguae periti’ who were to carry out the actual work of 
expurgation. Viewed in this light, the Acts of the Synod must appear 
as a document of the first value for the study of the Malabar rite ; for, 
to be effective, they must have embodied a// the changes determined 
upon by the revisers.'’ That this was actually the case is, to all intent, 
explicitly stated in the first of the two passages I have quoted above?: 
‘praecipit Synodus illa expurgari, et quae sequuntur interferri’ (Raulin, 
p. 145). The ‘quae sequuntur’ are all the corrections which there 
follow. Can it be maintained with any show of reason that the revisers 
intended to make other changes, which they did not prescribe ? 


2. 
The Acts of the Synod in relation to Gouvea’s text of the Liturgy. 


The passages in which alterations are decreed by the Acts are forty 
in number. The following table gives references (1) to the pages in 
Raulin on which the changes are prescribed in the Acts, (2) to the 
pages on which the changes are found embodied in the revised text of 
the Liturgy, and (3) to the pages in Brightman on which the corre- 
sponding passages occur in the liturgy of Addai and Mari. The 
numerals on the left-hand side shew the order in which the passages 
occur in the revised Malabar Liturgy. 


Acts of Synod Text of Liturgy Addai and Mani 
(Raulin). (Raulin). (Brightman). 
1, p. 147 Il. 1-10 p. 296 ll. 19-20 p. 254 Il. 20--21 
2. 99 9, IL 11-17 » 297 Il. 16-17 », 262 1. 28 
3+ oy 99 I. 18-24 yy 298 Il. 13-14 » tah 35 
4: 99 9 Il. 25-30 » 29 »» 2641.17 
5. 99 99 L 31-p. 1481.4 x» 299 Il. 5-7 sy 9 IL 29-31 
6. ,, 148 Il. 12-16 yy 300 Il. 14-15 » 2661.9 
7-99 oy UL 19-24 yy gor Il. 1-2 99 251 1. 37 
8. 5, »» iM. ag-28 1 «99 TL 18-19 », 267 col. 1 Il. 32-33 
9: 95 9 Il. 29-34 » 9 I. 23-24 », 268 col. i Il. 5-6 
10. 59 5 IL. 38-38 xy 302 Il, 2-3 oo » Chale 
Il. 4, 9, I. 39-41 9» 3031.1 yy 97 COl. 1 Il. 11-12 
12. 5, 149 Il. 1-3 a ST wo wo Sch 
TZ- 99 «99 (1 4-7 » o & 32 » 9, Col. 1 Il, 28-29 


1 That is, the Acts must have contained all instructions necessary to secure the 
changes desired. There are two cases in which the details of alteration are not 
all specified ; but then in these two cases wha} is prescribed is the simple adoption 
of the text of the Roman Missal (see p. 578 below). 

2 See p. 570. 
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Acts of Synod Text of Liturgy Addai and Man 

(Raulin). (Raulin), (Brightinan). 
14. p. 149 Il. 8-19 p. 303 Il. 16-17 deest locus * 
15. 9) 99 Il. 20-23 9 39041. 15 p. 267 1. 4 
1G. o59 99 §1. 24-29 »» 307 1. 26 deest locus? 
17. +) 5, 11.30-39(cp.p.g2) +5, 4, |. 30 » 270 Il. 30 sqq3 
18. ,, 150 Il. 1-21 yy 308 1.8 +» 271 Il. 39-40 
19. 5, » IL 21-323 << « S82 » 272 col. 11.11 
20. 5, 4, Il. 28-38 »» 309 |. 4-p. 310 |. 2 » 2741. 25 
SB. og op BD 8g-87 » iw + « &ae 
22. 5) oy 1. 39-p. ign h.3 yy 314 IL 11-12 cp. p. 286 l. 35 
23- » 151 Il. 4-6 ~ oo ae » 2871.1 
24. 55 4, Il. 7-10 » 3151.17 9, 288 1, 2 
25. 9» 95 B a8-84 deest locus deest locus 
26. ,, 146 (whole page) xy 317 IL 13-14 and deest locus* 

» 318 Il. 4-5 

27. 5, 151 Il. 15-26 » 9 Il. 27-28 deest locus 
28. 4, 5, Il. 27-36 9) 322 Il. 26-27 3» 293 col. 1 Il 39 sqq. 
29. 5, 5, IL. 37-39 » 32615 97 298 col, 1 1. 27 
30. ., 4, Il. 40-42 » 327 1. 93 dcest locus ® 
31. 5, 152 Il. 1-4 » 3281.3 a 
32+ +2 yy Il. 5-10 » oy IL 3-5 ” 
Ss « & pee ~ » ws * 
34+ sy 9 Il. 19-24 » 32911. 10-11 o 
35 +) oy WL 25-31 > 99 WL, 24-25 ” 
36. ” 9 1 32-34 ” 99 1, 3° ” 
37-99 + Il. 35-39 97 3301. 13 ” 
S21 » Bee“ - os» ~ 
39» x 153 IL 1-5 ny 331 Il. 5-6 ” 
40. 55 5, Il. 6-13 oo sark a ” 


The above table shews (at no. 25) that there is one correction 
prescribed by the Acts which does not appear in the revised text of 
the Liturgy. The passage in which this correction is ordered is said 
in the Acts to come shortly after the Invocation. Having directed 


' The passage wanting is an additional verse to the anthem beginning Br. p. 267 
col, 1. 

2 The correction in ‘Malabar’ is in the text of the Gospel lesson (John v 29). 
No lessons are inserted in the text of ‘ Addai and Mari’. 

3 The Creed in full. Only the incipit is given by Raulin, though Gouvea gives 
the whole. 

‘ This is the Institution. 

5 The correction in ‘ Malabar’ occurs in one of several additional verses to the 
anthem found in Br. p. 290 col. 1; it will be discussed later. 

6 All the rest of the corrections occur in the four variable blessings, or ‘seals’ 
in ‘Malabar*. Brightman has only one ‘seal’, which is not the same as any of 
the four in ‘ Malabar’. The first and third in ‘ Malabar’ are to be found (with a 
number of others) at the end of the Urmi Syriac edition of the Takhsa, or Missal 
(pp. 153-154 and pp. 162-163). 
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an alteration' to be made in the Invocation prayer, the Acts 
continue :— 


‘Item paulo inferius, ubi dicunt Diaconus, et Clerus: ovando,* et pro 
omnibus Patriarchis, E/piscopis, et Presbyleris etc. addatur et pro Beatis- 
simo Papa nostro N. eum nominando, et pro omnibus Patriarchis, et 
Episcopis’ (Raulin, p. 151 ll. 11-14). 

The formula in which these words occurred, and which was evidently 
a kind of diaconal litany, does not appear in the Liturgy at all. It is 
wanting in the East-Syrian text also. It seems probable therefore that 
this litany occurred in some Malabar manuscripts and not in others: it 
was found in the copy used by the Synod, but not, apparently, in that 
on which Gouvea’s Latin was based. 

There are also two cases in which the Acts prescribe changes in 
a different order from that in which the relative passages occur in the 
text of the Liturgy. 

1. The Synod begins its corrections by proceeding at once to the 
words of Institution.* Having dealt with this point, which of course 
they considered cardinal, all the other corrections are given in the 
order in which the passages occur in the text of the Liturgy, except 
only in the following case. 

2. If we look at the page and line references to Raulin at nos. 20 
and 21 of the above table (the first column), we see that these two 
corrections are made in the Acts in the reverse order to that in which 
the relative passages occur in the text of the Liturgy (col. 2). But it 
will also be seen from the table that the order in the Liturgy (col. 2) is 
supported by ‘ Addai and Mari’ (col. 3). ‘The Synod therefore seems to 
have accidentally set down these two corrections in their wrong order. 


> 
The nature of the changes introduced. 


I now pass on to consider the nature of the forty changes ordered by 


1 This consisted merely in reading ‘ Christi fil tui’ instead of ‘Christi tui’ (for 
the passage in ‘Addai and Mari’ see Brightman, p. 288 1. 2). lRaulin by error 
omits ‘ tui’ in the piece of original text ; but Gouvea has it. 

2 So Raulin: but ‘orando’ belongs (as appears from Gouvea) to the direction, 
not to the liturgical text. 

8 As regards the place of the recital of Institution in the service, it may be 
remarked that the Acts contain quite clear proof that the Synod contemplated the 
Institution coming just where it is found in the revised text of the Liturgy. See 
Raulin, pp. 146 (§ cix) and 151 (§ exviii), where the Synod makes explicit mention 
of two other formulae as coming just after the Institution. These two formulae 
are found after the Institution in the Liturgy also, and at the same point in the 
service (just before the Fraction) at which they occur in the text of the East-Syrian 
* Addai and Mari’. 
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the Synod. These changes may be considered from two points of view : 
(a) regarding the formulae in which they occur; (4) regarding the 
intrinsic nature of the alterations made. 

(a) Of the changes recorded in the table on pp. 572-573 above, six 
occur in litanies'; seven in hymns or anthems’; four in formulae 
belonging to the deacon alone * ; one in a response of the people‘; one 
in the text of the Gospel lesson’; one affects the whole of the Creed.* 
Of those which occur in prayers said by the priest, five come before 
the anaphora * (.Surswm corda); four within the anaphora*; and eleven 
in the four variable blessings, or ‘seals’, at the end of the service.® 

(4) Fifteen of the changes concern the manner of referring to our 
Lord.” ‘The revisers suspected (or at least guarded against) Nestorianism 
in simple titles like ‘Christ’, ‘ Jesus’, ‘the Son’, and amplified them in 
various ways; e.g. in no. 6 they put ‘Zeswm Christum filium suum 
Dominum nostrum’ for ‘Christum’. Nos. 4 and 11 give to the B. V. 
Mary the title ‘ Mother of God’ instead of ‘ Mother of Christ’. The 
point of nos. 2, 3, 31, 32 may be described as ‘Pope versus Nestorian 
Patriarch’. Nos. 7, 8, 9 refuse to allow the bread and wine to be 
styled by anticipation ‘body and blood’ at the time of the offertory 
when they are set on the altar. Nos. 5 and 33 abolish heretical names. 

These instances may suffice to indicate the general character of the 
changes. The import of some of the remainder I fail to catch; and in 
some cases the revisers appear scrupulous and suspicious of underlying 
heresy beyond reason." But this very fact only supports the evidence 
already adduced for believing that they set down in the Acts of the 
Synod a direction as to every change they intended to make, however 
trifling. Another consideration strengthens this conclusion: when 
we except the recital of Institution and certain formulae of a quite 
secondary or variable character, which are not found in the Urmi text 
of ‘Addai and Mari’, we find that all the other pieces of original text 
cited by the Synod can be located in Mr Brightman’s Zastern Liturgies 
(see table, pp. 572-573 above), where the words and phrases noted 
for correction duly appear.” 


Besides the corrections just classified, two are liturgically of some 


1 Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 25. 2 Nos, 8, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 27. 5 Nos, 18, 19, 28, 29. 

* No. 20. 5 No. 16. 6 No. 17. 7 Nos. I, 7, 10, 15, 21. 

8 Nos. 22, 23, 24, 26. Of these the first three are of a trifling description ; the 
fourth concerns the Institution (of which below). 

® Nos, 30-40. 10 Nos. 6, 10, 11, 12, 15, 16, 19, 21, 23, 24, 29, 30, 36, 38, 40. 

1 e.g. in their treatment of terms like ‘the Son’, ‘ Christ ’. 

12 Tam not stating that there are no variations of reading in these passages 
between the Malabar and Urmi texts : but that the offending expression is regularly 
found in the Urmi text also, 
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importance and deserve separate mention. No. 17 directs the substitu- 
tion of the ‘ Nicene’ Creed said in the Roman Mass for that in use among 
the Nestorians of Malabar.' No. 20 orders that instead of the words 
‘quod tu offers pro te, pro nobis, ef pro toto orbe a minimo usque ad 
maximum’ there be said ‘quod tu offers pro te, pro nobis, e¢ pro 
universa Catholica Ecclesia et omnibus Orthodoxis atgue Catholicae et 
Apostolicae Fidei cultoribus’.* Here the words ‘et omnibus . . . cultori- 
bus’ are taken from the prayer Ze igitur of the Roman Canon.° 


There remain two further items of the above table which call for 
detailed consideration—nos. 26 and 27. 

(i) No. 26 is the correction of the Institution. Here we may recall 
the assertions of Etheridge, Neale, and Howard, quoted in the previous 
Note. Etheridge declared that Menezes imported into the Malabar 
liturgy ‘a formulary of consecration’ that was not there before ; Neale 
and Howard, that an already existing form was removed from its 
position before the Invocation and placed after it. 

Before the Acts of the Synod come to prescribe any specific changes 
in the Institution they deal briefly with the verda consecrationis. As 
the priest consecrates (they say) not by any words of his own, but by 
the words of Christ, no additional words, however pious and edifying, 
are to be admitted. Particular exception, however, is made in favour 
of the words enim, aeterni, and mysterium fidet of the Roman Canon, 
since these (they say) are received from apostolic tradition. ‘This being 
so the Synod adds :— 


‘ Verba igitur illa, quae Missae Syriacae adduntur in Calicis consecra- 
tione: e¢ hoc erit vobis pignus, in saecula saeculorum; .. . praecipit 
Synodus in formula consecrationis non proferri’ (Raulin, pp. 145-146). 


The passage goes on to order that the above clause be not said until 
the priest has elevated the chalice and genuflected (that is to say, until 
it is clear that the form of consecration has been completed, and con- 
secration is now over and past). It also orders that the terms of the 
clause be altered so as to read: ‘Hoc erit nodis pignus usgue ad con- 


1 From the indications given by the Acts of Diamper there can be no doubt that 
the Malabar Creed was identical with that traditional among the East-Syrian 
Nestorians and used by them in their liturgy and at baptism. On this formula see 
The Liturgical Homilies of Narsai (Cambridge ‘ Texts and Studies’) pp. Ixxi-Ixxvi. 

2 The formula in which these words occur is the people’s response ‘ Christ hear 
thy prayers’, &c. (Brightman, p. 274 ll. 22-25). Note that Raulin (p. 150 § cxvii 
1. 5 of the section) has omitted to translate some words, and instead of ‘ auferantur’ 
we should read: ‘ auferantur ultima verba’ (namely ‘ et pro toto orbe. .. ad maxi- 
mum ’)—so Gouvea. 

8 Apart from the Creed and the Institution free below), this is the only passage 
into which words are introduced from the Roman Missal. 
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summationem saeculi’: whereby, of course, the words are given to the 
priest himself and cease to appear as part of the formula of Institution 
spoken by Christ. 

Before we go further it is necessary to be clear as to the exact 
meaning of an expression which is used by the Synod in its prelude to 
this revision of the formula of Institution, and which we shall presently 
meet with again more than once. It is to be remembered that Menezes, 
an Augustinian friar, and his chief advisers and coadjutors in the work 
of revision, the Jesuit fathers of Goa, had passed through what is called 
the Schools, and were thoroughly imbued with the formal scholastic 
theology immediately sequent on the Council of Trent. Hence in 
their mouth the expression forma consecrationis, or verba consecrationts, 
has a quite definite and limited application, denoting only those words 
which constitute the ‘form’ of the Sacrament, or are effective of the 
consecration. What these words are, for the Roman rite, is set out in 
the instructions ‘de Defectibus in celebratione Missarum’ at the 
beginning of the Missal, thus * :— 


‘Verba autem consecrationis, quae sunt forma huius Sacramenti, 
sunt haec, Hoc est enim corpus meu. Et, Hic est enim calix sanguinis 
mei nout & aeterni testamenti, mysterium fidei, qui pro vobis & pro 
multis effundetur in remissionem peccatorum., 


Thus it is the ‘form of consecration’ alone, the verba consecrationis 
(so designated in the Roman Missal which they were in the habit of 
using), that the revisers have in view when they proceed thus :— 


‘Item in consecratione Calicis, dum dicitur: movi testamenti, gui pro 
vobis etc.,? addantur Christi verba: novi et aeterni testamenti, mysterium 
fidei, qui pro vobis, et pro multis etc. Itaque verba consecrationis tam 
Corporis, quam Sanguinis reformentur, ac in omnibus apponantur 
Missalibus, iuxta Canonem, quo utitur Ecclesia Romana, et universalis ; 
ita ut nihil addatur, vel dematur ; nec non eaedem adorationes, inclina- 
tiones, et ceremoniae fiant, quae in Missali Romano praescribuntur’ 
(Raulin, p. 146). 


Here we may notice in the first place, that, besides textual alterations, 
the Synod introduces an elevation, genuflexion, &c., as in the Roman 
Missal : and in fact it is found that the rubrics in the revised text of 
the Liturgy prescribing this are taken straight from the Roman Missal. 

We must now consider the above passage more in detail. On 
a comparison of the piece of original Malabar text with the Roman 
emendation, it is not quite clear whether the words e¢ fro mu/tis are to 


1 The copy of the Roman Missal that I here use is one ‘ Pii V Pont. Max, iussu 
editum ’ (C, Plantin, Antwerp, 1573): de defectibus, &c., p. Xxxv. 

2 Raulin omits the ‘ e¢c.’, but it stands in Gouvea’s original print. 
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be regarded as part of the old text. Their absence from the piece of 
original text quoted—‘ dum dicitur: novi testamenti, qui pro vobis etc.’ — 
is not conclusive, for more than once in the Acts the emended reading 
is given with a little more of the original text than is quoted to introduce 
it! The words may well be covered by the ‘etc’. On the other 
hand e¢ aeferni seems definitely excluded, as part of the old text, by its 
omission between the words ‘ novi’ and ‘testamenti qui pro vobis’: it 
is also unexpected in an eastern formula. 

Are we to understand that the changes specified in the first half of 
the above passage were all that the Synod intended to introduce into 
the verba consecrationis? The second half of the passage seems 
obviously to imply some further changes, for, whereas the corrections 
specified touch only the consecration of the chalice, it goes on to say: 
‘verba consecrationis fam Corporis, quam Sanguinis veformentur’, and 
then proceeds to order complete assimilation (of the verba consecrationis) 
to the Roman text. 

For help in this matter we must turn to the only other passage of the 
liturgy in which the Synod expressly prescribes conformity to the 
Roman Missal, namely the Creed. ‘The reform of the Creed is men- 
tioned twice, once in these decrees on the liturgy (Raulin, p. 149), and 
once in an earlier part of the Acts (p. 92). In both cases one or two 
verbal changes are specified, and then follows a clause which covers the 
whole and orders entire conformity to the Roman Missal. We are 
thus prepared to find that in the case of the ‘words of consecration’ 
also, as in that of the Creed, other changes than those specified were 
covered by the general direction as to conformity with the Missal. 
Fortunately we are enabled to say with some degree of certainty what 
those other changes were, and to restore the original text. 

When in 1606 Gouvea printed the Latin translation of the revised 
Malabar Liturgy, he introduced the text by a short Preface in Portu- 
guese. This Preface is translated by Raulin on pp. 291-292 of his 
book, where we read the following passage as to the Malabar Institution 
or, more exactly, forma consecrationis :— 


*‘Cumque praeterea tam ipsi Christiani, quam ipsorum Praesules 
Chaldaei, qui e Babylone illuc mittebantur, summa rerum ignoratione 
laborarent, eo devenerunt stultitiae, ut quilibet pro suo libito, etiam 
consecrationis formae aut verba adiiceret, aut detraheret. Antistes 
autem quidam,’ qui rei Ecclesiasticae, Divinarumque Scripturarum 


1 This can be ascertained by looking up the corresponding passages in the East- 
Syrian (Urmi) text of ‘Addai and Mari’. In the present case Dr Neale treats the 
words ef pro multis as original (see his translation), while Raulin, adhering to the 
letter of the decree, takes the opposite view (p. 317 note). 

2 Of course a Nestorian bishop. 
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ampliori prae aliis eruditione pollebat, errores, qui formae consecrationis 
subrepserant, sedulo expunxit, ne de veritate fidei erga Sacramentum 
dubium ullum suscitari posset ; verum insuper consecrationis formam 
restituit, nonnulla etiam maioris explicationis gratia adiunxit verba, ut 
errorem, quo illi erant imbuti, nempe quod in Eucharistia figura tantum 
corporis Christi existeret, procul ab eorum animis propelleret, . . . in 
forma igitur consecrationis panis, ita disposuit Archiepiscopus ille 
verba: Hoc est in vERITATE Corpus meum ; et in consecratione Calicis 
haec alia: Hic est in veriTATe Calix sanguinis met, gui pro vobis, et pro 
multis effundetur, in debitorum propitiationem, et in peccatorum remis- 
sionem, et hoc erit vobis pignus in saecula saeculorum, quae quidem forma 
hactenus * obtinuit. 


We would gladly know more about this Malabar prelate, and in 
particular his date. But in reality the question, what expressions he 
‘sedulously expunged’ from the form of consecration, lies outside the 
scope of the present enquiry, which is concerned only with the text 
of the Malabar liturgy as it lay before the Portuguese revisers in 1599. 

When we compare the formula quoted from Gouvea’s Preface with 
the extract from the old text given by the Synod of Diamper (see p. 577 
above), we notice, apart from the words in veritate, the following 
points :— 

(a) Gouvea’s formula omits eim, about which the Synod is silent ; 

(4) it omits e¢ aeterni, with the Synod ; 

(c) but it also omits novi testamenti, which the Synod quotes as part 
of an original reading ‘novi testamenti, qui pro vobis’ ; 

(d) it includes e¢ pro multis, which we saw reason for supposing that 
the Synod also read in the old text ; 

(e) it contains the words ix debitorum propitiationem, et in peccatorum 
vemissionem ; . 

(f) it supports what the Synod says as to the concluding words, 
et hoc erit vobis pignus in saecula saeculorum, 

As regards (a): enim is found in the text of the revised Liturgy. But 
I have no doubt that it is correctly omitted in the version of the old 
text contained in Gouvea’s Preface; for though its insertion is not 
among the changes specified by the Synod, yet it is probably covered 
by the general direction as to the assimilation of the words of consecra- 
tion, ‘ 4am Corporis quam Sanguinis’, to the Roman form. But further, 
in the preliminary statement of the Synod (see p. 576 above) enim is 
declared (with aeterni and mysterium fide’) to be one of the expressions 
which the Roman Church rightly includes in the form of consecration 
on the ground of apostolic tradition ; and the defence of these three 
expressions there appears to me to have been undertaken definitely 

1 Gouvea says, ‘for many years past’ (de muytos annos). The formula itself is 
given by Gouvea in Latin ; Raulin is responsible only for the capitals. 

Pp2 
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with a view to their insertion in the revised Malabar formula. Finally 
enim is comparatively rare in eastern formulae of Institution. 

As to (¢): it would appear that either Gouvea or the Synod has made 
a slip—the former in omitting novi testamenti, or the latter in quoting it 
as part of the old form—and here we are left in doubt. It is possible 
that the words were present in some copies but absent from others. The 
other two Nestorian liturgies, ‘‘Theodore’ and ‘ Nestorius’, contain 
them. It appears to me very unlikely that the Synod could have made 
a mistake when it actually quoted here the words ‘ novi testamenti, qui 
pro vobis’ as the basis of its emended reading. 

The double expression in (e), in debitorum propitiationem, et in pecca- 
torum remissionem, is certainly genuine. It is to be found in the 
Invocation prayer of the Malabar and East-Syrian rite, and also in that 
of Theodore. It occurs also in the Institution in several Jacobite 
liturgies ; but there is no reason to suppose any dependence of the 
Malabar on such Jacobite formulae, for the expression is a Syriac 
commonplace. 

Having dealt specifically with the verba consecrationis, we may now 
compare the whole of the old Malabar formula of Institution (so far as 
it is possible to reconstruct it) with that in the Roman Canon.' In the 
first column italics are used to distinguish those words which were 
either omitted from the old form or altered by the revisers. Jta/ics 
in the second column mark those words in the Roman Canon which 
were introduced into the old Malabar text. All that appears in 
ordinary type in the first column is taken from the revised Liturgy, 
which is our only available authority for the greater part of the formula. 


Malabar. Roman. 
Dominus noster Iesus Christus Qui 
in illa nocte, qua tradebatur, pridie quam pateretur, 
accepit panem hunc sanctum in  accepit panem in sanctas ac venera- 
sanctas ac puras manus suas, biles manus suas, 


et elevavit oculos suos in caelum, et elevatis oculis in caelum ad 
te Deum Patrem suum omnipo- 
tentem, 

et gratias egit Deo Patri, omnium _ tibi gratias agens, 

rerum creatori, 


! W. Germann, in his Kirche der Thomaschristen (1877) pp. 574-575, prints a Latin 
version of a revised formula of Institution which the French traveller Anquetil du 
Perron saw in a Missal at Kandanada (close to Diamper, and not far from Cochin) 
in 1758. The formula is one revised by insertions from the Roman Missal ; but as 
the revision appears to me to be clearly baged not on the old Malabar text but on 
a text of the Syriac ‘St James’ (then in use among the Jacobites of Malabar), it 
seems unnecessary to give more than a bare reference to it here. 
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Malabar. 
et benedixit ac fregit, deditque 
discipulis suis, et dixit : 
Accipite et comedite ex hoc pane 
omnes vos, 
Hoc est! in veritate* corpus meum. 


Similiter postquam coenavit, ac- 
cepit hunc calicem manibus suis 
puris, 


et gratias egit, 

et benedixit, et dedit discipulis 
suis, dicens : 

Accipite et bibite omnes vos ex 
hoc calice, 

quotiescumque enim comederitis 
panem hunc, et biberitis * calicem, 
mei memoriam recoletis. 

Hic est‘ iz veritate calix sanguinis 
mei, 

[novi testamenti, ] ° 


qui pro vobis et pro multis * effun- 
detur 

in debitorum propitiationem et in 
peccatorum remissionem ; 


et hoc erit vobis pignus in saecula 
saeculorum." 


581 


Roman. 
benedixit, fregit, deditque discipulis 
suis, dicens : 
Accipite et manducate ex hoc 
omnes. 
Hoc est exim corpus meum. 


Simili modo postquam coenatum 
est, accipiens et hunc praeclarum 
calicem in sanctas ac venerabiles 
manus suas, 


item tibi gratias agens, 

benedixit, deditque discipulis suis, 
dicens : 

Accipite, et bibite ex eo omnes. 


Hic est enim calix sanguinis mei, 


novi e¢ aelerni testamenti, mys- 
terium fidei, 


qui pro vobis et pro multis effun- 
detur 


in remissionem peccatorum, 


Hoc quotiescumque feceritis, in 
mei memoriam facietis. 


It was seen earlier in this paper (p. 574, note 3) that the Acts of the 
Synod and the text of the Liturgy are in agreement as to the position 


of the Institution in the service. 


We have now every reason to believe 


1 The revised text of the Liturgy adds ‘ enim’ from the Roman Missal. 
2 According to Gouvea this expression, here and in the words over the chalice, 
was added by a Malabar bishop to safeguard the doctrine of a real presence 


(cf. p. 579). 


® Raulin adds ‘ hunc’, which is not in Gouvea’s edition. 
‘ The text of the Liturgy has ‘enim’, from the Roman Missal. 


5 Gouvea’s Preface omits, but the Synod quotes as part of the old text. 


The 


words must be considered doubtful (see p. 580 above). 
* On ‘et pro multis’ see above, pp. 577-578. Gouvea’s Preface contains the words. 
7 Altered by the Synod to ‘Hoc erit mobis pignus usque ad consummationem 


saeculi’ (see pp. 576, 579 above). 
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that the form in which the Institution’ appears in the Liturgy is that 
intended by the Synod ; so that when we substitute (as has just been 
done) the old readings recorded by the Synod, and those further ones 
preserved by Gouvea in his Preface, we have as nearly as may be the 
actual formula which lay before the revisers. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that the formula is an eastern one; but it is worth while 
to observe that it is not taken from any of the well-known Greek or 
Syriac liturgies, nor even, so far as I can discover, from any that is 
known at all. Though simple and unelaborated in comparison with 
many eastern formulae, it has features that are distinctive. The 
position of the clause ‘quotiescumque enim comederitis’, &c., appears 
to be unique, as is certainly the last sentence, ‘et hoc erit vobis 
pignus’, &c. 

Whence came this formula into the Malabar liturgy? I can offer 
only two suggestions: (1) that it was introduced from the liturgy of 
Diodore, which the Synod ordered to be cut out of the service-books 
and burned together with the liturgies of Theodore and Nestorius ; or 
(2) that it was proper in Malabar to the liturgy of the Apostles.’ 

But even if the formula were taken from the liturgy of Diodore, I can 
see no sufficient reason for supposing that it was introduced thence into 
the Malabar liturgy of the Apostles by Menezes and the Synod of 
Diamper. The whole purpose and character of the directions in the 
Acts as to revision (to say nothing of the explicit and contemporary 
testimony of Gouvea) seem to shew that. The Synod nowhere pre- 
scribe the insertion of a formula of Institution ad extra, though they 
must have done so had the formula been wanting ; on the contrary, they 
speak of it not only as an integral part of the liturgy under revision, 
but as already occupying a fixed position in that liturgy*; and it is 
precisely in connexion with the Institution that they speak of preserving 
the ancient rite ‘quantum patitur Fidei sinceritas ac doctrinae puritas ’.* 
Moreover, if, it had been necessary to supply such a formula, there 
could be no conceivable object in concealing this fact ; and even had 
they wished to do so the revisers must have realized the futility of 
attempting it, for it would have been obvious to them that the Malabar 
Christians knew perfectly well whether their liturgy of the Apostles had 
or had not a formula of Institution. Nor is it likely that they would 
have taken the formula from one of the rites which they had ordered 


1 I here use this term in its widest sense, as covering the whole formula in col. 1 
above. 

2 By which I do not suggest that it was ‘ primitive’, or an integral part of that 
liturgy from the first, but that it was not borrowed from any other liturgy of which 
we have knowledge. 


5 See above, p. 574, note 3. * Raulin, p. 146. 
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to be cut out of the Missals ‘whole and entire’! and burned. As in 
the case of the actual words of consecration and that of the Creed— 
also of the baptismal formula*—the revisers would have felt no sort of 
scruple or delicacy in taking the whole text of the Institution straight from 
the Roman rite, had they deemed this necessary, and in saying so plainly. 

Similar considerations are, to my mind, conclusive as to the fosition 
of the Institution in the service. If the revisers had intended to alter 
its position they would not have hesitated to say so; while they could 
hardly have forgotten to mention so important a change. When the 
evidence is taken on its merits and prepossessions are laid aside, it 
must, I think, be set down as an assured conclusion that before 
Menezes touched the Malabar liturgy of the Apostles it had a formula 
of Institution after the Invocation of the Holy Spirit. 

It will be asked: Can we then, on the evidence of the Malabar rite, 
restore a lost form of Institution to the East-Syrian liturgy of the 
Apostles Addai and Mari? Personally, I think it would be very unsafe 
to draw any such conclusion. No East-Syrian manuscript of ‘ Addai 
and Mari’ is known which contains a formula of Institution ; and the 
only reliable evidence that this liturgy ever had one must come, if at 
all, with the discovery of some early manuscript attesting it. Evidence 
from Malabar in the sixteenth century is too precarious to be set against 
the testimony of the East-Syrian manuscripts. At present it is safer to 
suppose that the Malabar Christians, at a date unknown, themselves 
supplied a form of Institution (influenced thereto by the analogy of their 
other three liturgies), and that, finding in their liturgy of the Apostles no 
context in which it could more suitably be inserted, they conceived the 
idea that it would aptly introduce the rite of Fraction preceding com- 
munion—for did it not contain the Gospel account of that first Fraction 
and Communion, when our Lord ‘blessed, drake, and gave to His 
disciples’? ‘The fact that it thus appeared after the Invocation of the 
Holy Spirit, which seems to have scandalized some modern liturgists, 
would probably not trouble people who had no views at all as to the 
consecratory force of the Institution ; and they would see as little harm 
in placing it after the Invocation as in placing it before. 


1 ‘Todas inteiras assi como esto’, says Gouvea’s Portuguese. 

2 In Act IV decree 2 (Raulin, p. 117) we are told that some of the native priests 
used the form: ‘ Baptizatus est, et perfectus est, N. in nomine Patris, Amen; in 
nomine Filii, Amen ; in nomine Spiritus Sancti, Amen’; while others used the 
‘Greek’ form: ‘ Baptizetur servus Christi, in nomine’, &c. (as in the other for- 
mula). In place of these the Synod commands them to use the form ‘quam 
approbat, et adhibet Sancta Ecclesia Romana’, viz. : ‘ Ego te baptizo’, &c. Any 
shamefacedness in confessing the source of Roman practices, where they are intro- 
duced, is not a symptom which can be detected in these Acts. 
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(ii) The second of the two changes reserved for fuller discussion * is 
no. 27 of the table printed on pp. 572-573. It occurs in a verse of the 
hymn, or anthem, which in the Malabar Liturgy (Raulin, p. 318) begins 
* Ego sum panis’, and in ‘ Addai and Mari’ (Brightman, p. 290 col. 1) 
‘I am the bread’. In ‘ Malabar’ this hymn follows the Institution, and 
in both ‘ Malabar’ and ‘ Addai and Mari’ it introduces, or perhaps 
accompanies, the Fraction. The hymn in ‘ Malabar’ contains several 
additional verses after the last that is found in ‘ Addai and Mari’; and 
it is in one of these additional verses that the correction is prescribed 


by the Synod, and duly appears in the Liturgy. The Synod prescribes 
as follows :— 


‘Item in Hymno, qui a Clero, et Diacono alternatim dicitur, post 
elevationem SS. Sacramenti, in versu ubi dicitur: Sacerdos quando ad 
Sanctum Altare ingreditur, manus suas pure protendit in Caelum, et 
invitat spiritum, qui de superis descendit, et consecrat Corpus, et Sanguinem 
Christi: ubi innui videtur, Sacerdotem evocare de Caelo spiritum, qui 
consecrare debet, . . . legendum est: manus suas pure protendit in 
Caelum, et consecrat Corpus, et Sanguinem Christi, illa omittendo verba : 
et invitat spiritum, qui de superis descendit etc. et illa alia nimirum: 
a saeculo, et usque in saeculum (Raulin, p. 151).’ 


Notwithstanding the express statement of the Synod that these words 
occur in a verse of the hymn, Raulin, in a note to the passage (p. 318), 
seems to think that they actually formed a sort of second Invocation, 
for he says inter alia :-— 


‘Synodus nostra aliquantulum immutavit verba invocationis, ne 
putarent Christiani illi, Sacerdotem non habere vim consecrandi, sola 
Christi verba proferendo, atque adeo necessum esse, denuo invocare 


Spiritum Sanctum, ut quam credebant fieri transmutatio [sic] elemen- 
torum.’ 


It is evidently to this note of Raulin’s that Howard alludes when he 
says: ‘This [the alteration of the terms of the Invocation “so as to 
make it refer solely to a fruitful reception of the Eucharist ”] was done, 
as the Roman censors confess, in order to prevent the idea that the 
words of Christ uttered by the priest are not sufficient by themselves to 
effect the consecration’? But Raulin makes it plain that he is not 
referring to the real Invocation at all—which in fact was not touched 
by the revisers °—but only to this verse of the hymn. 

Even more remarkable than Raulin’s view of this verse, and Howard’s 
treatment of Raulin’s note, is the use to which the passige was put by 
so eminent and alert a scholar as Dr J. M. Neale. It is to be noted 


1 See p. 576 above. 


2 The Christians of St Thomas and their Liturgies p. 40 note. 
3 See below, p. 586. 
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that Raulin, in re-editing Gouvea’s text of the Malabar Liturgy, aims 
at distinguishing by the use of /fa/ics all passages in which alteration 
was made. But he employs /¢a/ics for the rubrics also. It must have 
been this that led Dr Neale into the error of supposing that the verse 
we are dealing with was a misplaced rubric: in any case, in his recon- 
struction of what he believed to be the proper order of the prayers in 
the Malabar anaphora, he has extracted this verse from the middle 
of the hymn to which it belongs and placed it as a rubric before the 
Invocation. But what is stranger still, he gives it in the expurgated 
form in which it appears in the Liturgy,’ not in the original form quoted 
by the Synod. 

Dr Neale’s attempt to restore the order of the prayers in the Malabar 
anaphora by the help of the liturgy of Theodore has probably done 
more than anything else to propagate the belief that Menezes and the 
Synod rearranged these prayers according to their own notions; though, 
as Dr Neale thought, ‘very carelessly, if not ma/é fide’,? they omitted 
to mention this fact. But when it is recognized that the Malabar is the 
same liturgy as ‘Addai and Mari’, a comparison of the latter with 
Dr Neale’s reconstruction is enough to shew how entirely mistaken 
he was, and how misleading is his well-meant effort to restore the original 
Malabar order on the basis of such a liturgy as that of ‘ Theodore’. 


4. 
The Invocation. 


An important, because clearly an early, feature of the East-Syrian 
liturgy of Addai and Mari is its simple form of Invocation. This 
formula, as Dr Srawley observes, ‘recalls that found in the Ethiopic 
Church Order, in that it contains no prayer for the change of the 
elements into the Body and Blood of Christ’. In this connexion it is 
of interest to recall G. B. Howard’s statement (already quoted), that 
Menezes altered the terms of the Malabar Invocation ‘ so as to make it 
refer solely to a fruitful reception of the Eucharist’. As readers of this 
paper may be glad to have the texts before them I print here in parallel 
columns the Invocation of ‘Addai and Mari’, in Mr Brightman’s 
translation (pp. 287-288), and that of ‘ Malabar’ as it stands in Raulin 
(p. 315). ¢adics draw attention to textual differences. 


1 Namely thus : ‘ 4nd the Priest stretcheth forth, purely, his hands to heaven and 
consecrateth the Body and Blood of Christ’ (The Liturgies . . . translated, seventh ed. 
p. 167). 

2 Ibid. p. 165 note. 

8 The Early History of the Liturgy, Cambridge 1913, p. 128. 

4 The Christians of St Th and their Liturgies p. 40. 
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Addai and Mari. 


And may there come, o my 
Lord, thine Holy Spirit and rest 
upon this offering of thy servants 
and bless and sanctify it that it may 
be to us, o my Lord, for pardon 
of offences and the remission of 
sins and for the great hope of re- 
surrection from the dead and for 
new life in the kingdom of heaven 
with all those who have been 
pleasing defore thee. 

And for all ¢#és great and mar- 
vellous dispensation towards us we 
will give thee thanks and praise 
thee without ceasing in thy church 
redeemed by the precious blood of 
thy Christ, with unclosed mouths 
and open faces lifting up praise 
and honour and confession and 
worship to thy living and holy 
and lifegiving name now and ever 
and world without end. 


Malabar. 


Veniat ergo, Domine mi, Spiritus 
tuus Sanctus, et requiescat super 
oblationem hanc servorum tuo- 
rum, et sanctificet eam, ut sit 
nobis, Domine mi, in debitorum 
solutionem, et peccatorum remis- 
sionem, et in maximam spem 
resurrectionis ex mortuis, et vitam 
novam in Regno Caelesti cum 
omnibus qui placuerunt. 


Insuper et pro omni admirabili 
dispensatione ‘va, quae erga nos 
facta est, laudemus et glorificemus 
te, absque cessatione in Ecclesia 
tua sanguine Christi’ tui redempta, 
apertoque ore, ac facie revelata, 
offerimus? ¢/47 carmen, et honorem, 
laudem et adorationem, nomini 
tuo vivo, sancto, et vivificanti, 
nunc et semper, et in saecula 
saeculorum. 


In view of Howard’s estimate of the Malabar formula we may well 
ask: Did it so much as occur to Menezes and the Synod that the 
Malabar Invocation presented any claim to be a form of consecration ? 
The question is important in more respects than one; for if it be 
answered in the negative, it is clear that the revisers could have had no 
motive for altering the position of the Institution. 

In dealing above with the hymn verse, which speaks of the priest as 
inviting the Holy Spirit to come down and ‘consecrate the Body and Blood 
of Christ’, we saw (p. 584) that the Synod excised the words expressive 
of the consecratory action of the Holy Spirit. Looking at this matter - 
to-day, with our sentiments and the prepossessions of the liturgiologists 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the point we should be apt 
to note is that the hymn and verse come after the Institution. But this is 
not a point that engages the interest of the revisers : they pay no attention 
to it whatever. Menezes and his friends were trained theologians, 
thoroughly drilled in the Theology of the Schools, and like trained 
theologians they go straight to the root of the matter. They object 
solely and absolutely to the insinuation that the consecration takes 
place through the action of the Holy Ghost, and this in answer to the 

1 The Synod adds the word ‘filii? (Raulin, p. 151). As already noticed (see 
P. 574, note 1), Raulin is wrong in omitting ‘tui’ from the piece of original text 


quoted by the Synod, for it stands in Gouvea’s edition. 
2 So Gouvea ; Raulin has ‘ offeremus’. 
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priest’s prayer, and not rather by virtue of Christ’s words pronounced by 
the priest. ‘Their words are: ‘ubi innui videtur, Sacerdotem evocare 
de caelo spiritum, qui consecrare debet, quasi id non praestet ipse 
Sacerdos ; cum itaque Sacerdotis sit, vere consecrare, etsi Christi verbis 
tantum, et non suis’, &c.—let the passage be altered. It is the priest 
himself that consecrates (they say), but by Christ’s words, not in. virtue 
of any prayer of his. It seems certain that the revisers would equally 
have objected to this verse of the hymn had it come before instead of 
after the Institution ; and further, that they did not imagine for a 
moment that the actual Invocation, which they allowed to stand (‘ Veniat 
ergo, Domine mi’, &c., as above), embodied the doctrine which they 
found in the hymn verse. Had they suspected anything of the kind, 
they would have altered its terms no matter what its position in the 
service. From the fact that they left it unaltered it may reasonably 
be inferred that they did not regard it as pretending to any consecratory 
force, and consequently that they could have had no motive for altering 
its position relatively to the Institution. 

How far developements in the Malabar rite kept pace with those in 
the East-Syrian liturgy, by means of borrowing, we cannot say. But 
the fact that the Church of Malabar adopted a number of late formu- 
laries (variable prayers, hymns, &c.) from the other Nestorian com- 
munities is not in itself sufficient warrant for denying that in the central, 
the really important, part of its liturgy it maintained a large measure of 
independence, and thus may be taken as supplying a genuine parallel 
tradition to that of the East-Syrian Nestorian Church. To state the 
matter in its lowest possible terms : the identity of the Malabar form of 
Invocation with the East-Syrian is important at least in this, that it shews 
no different tradition as to the text of this prayer. The Malabar text 
reproduces the prayer in that simplicity of form which allies it (as 
Dr Srawley has observed) to the earliest known example of an Invoca- 
tion for the Holy Spirit in a formal liturgical text—that in the ‘ Ethiopic 
Church Order’. 

Conclusions. 


The results arrived at in this paper and the one that preceded it may 
be summarized as follows :— , 

1. The Malabar liturgy is essentially the same as the East-Syrian 
liturgy of Addai and Mari. The differences between the two are— 
apart from the order in an early part of the service,’ and the presence 
in ‘Malabar’ of a formula of Institution—no more than we might 
naturally expect in the case of any rite current in two widely distant 
localities. 

1 Namely, Section II of the Concordance given in the previousnote. See J.7.S. 
April 1914, pp. 413-420. 
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2. The Synod of Diamper nowhere interfered with the order of the 
text under revision ; and consequently Dr Neale’s rearrangement of the 
anaphora on the model of ‘ Theodore’ is wholly inadmissible. 

3- All verbal changes made by the Synod are specified in the Acts 
except in the case of the Creed and the verba consecrationis of the 
Institution ; in these two cases any verbal changes not specified are 
covered by a general direction as to conformity with the Roman Missal. 

4. The Invocation was left unaltered except for the insertion of the 
word ‘filii’ after ‘ Christi’. 

5. Already before the revision the formula of Institution stood where 
it now stands in the prints of Gouvea and Raulin, that is, just before 
the Fraction. 

6. The only passages into which words were introduced from the 
Roman Missal are the Creed, the ‘ words of consecration’ (as already 
explained), and a response of the people.' To this response were added 
some words from the Roman prayer 72 igitur. 

7- Consequently it is misleading to say that the Synod of Diamper 
‘romanized’ the Malabar liturgy, or to any appreciable extent ‘assimi- 
lated’ it to the Roman rite: all the changes made were doctrinal in 
purpose, not liturgical. 

8. With the help of the Acts of the Synod of Diamper, of Gouvea’s 
Latin text of the revised Liturgy and his Preface to it, of the Roman 
Syriac edition of 1774, and finally of the Urmi Syriac text of ‘ Addai 
and Mari’, it should be possible, by employing critical methods, to 
reconstruct a considerable part of the Syriac text of the old Malabar 
rite as it stood in the copy from which the existing Latin translation was 
made. 


My friend Mr Edmund Bishop adds below a few words on the value 
of the East-Syrian rite for the study of early liturgy, and on the impor- 
tance of the Malabar tradition as a second witness to its text. It was 
he who put me in the way to write this and the former Note on the 
Malabar rite, he himself having some time ago examined the documents 
and arrived at the more important of the conclusions drawn above. 

There is just one remark which it seems worth while to add here at 
the end. As is well known, the non-Uniat Christians of Malabar have 
been Jacobites (Monophysites) since about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. But for the last few years* there has been again 
a Nestorian bishop in Malabar (at Trichur), ordained by the Nestorian 


' See p. 576; and for references to the various texts see ‘no. 20 of the table on 
P- 573+ 
2 Dr Fortescue says, since 1907 (The Lesser Eastern Churches p. 372). 
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Catholicus. He has at present a following of some few thousand’ 
native Christians, What I wish to point out is this: that if this new 
Nestorian mission flourishes and continues, we should be careful not to 
mistake any service-books emanating from it for the true Malabar books, 
or to regard them as affording any fresh evidence for the liturgy of the 
old Malabar Nestorians. The books used by the present Malabar 
Nestorians are, I understand, those of their so-called ‘ Assyrian’ co-reli- 
gionists in Persia and Turkey in Asia, i.e. the ‘ East-Syrian’ books. 


R. H. Conno tty. 
ADDITION BY E. B. 


Now that the writer has drawn his conclusions from his detailed 
enquiry, it may be in place to add a few words as to its use and value, and 
deal with the thing that matters. In the liturgy of Addai and Mari we have 
the representative of the earliest and native liturgical forms of the East- 
Syrian Church, a Church with a spirit and a developement independent 
of the Greek-speaking Churches or the Latin-speaking Churches, but 
as Christian witness standing on the same ground of value and impor- 
tance as the other two. So far as the liturgy and its early history and 
developement, say of the first four centuries, are concerned, we have 
hitherto been subject to one great difficulty, and liturgists have lain 
under one great disability: we have had two candidates for notice or 
favour, the Greek and the Latin, which last may for practical purposes 
be called the Roman. And so Greeks and Romans have in the 
liturgical cockpit been matched against each other; and partisans have 
had full opportunity for the indulgence of their prepossessions or 
prejudices without much expectation of seeing the contest brought to 
an end, or at least of seeing the best of the fun over. 

But now a third candidate is knocking loudly at the gate, who 
deserves all the attention which has so long been withheld, an attention 
as full and minute as any that has been given to the Greek and Latin 
Churches. This is the East-Syrian Church, in regard to which, however, 
we are already certain of one thing: that it has characteristics and 


' Dr Fortescue (loc, cit.) gives the number as about 8,000. Mr H. W. Codring- 
ton, writing from Ceylon, has quite recently sent me a letter from a priest at 
Kottayam (Travancore) in which the writer states that this Nestorian body has of 
late dwindled considerably, and now numbers from 4,000 to 6,000 persons, under 
a ‘Persian’ bishop named Abimelik. The Guardian of October 7, 1908, publishes 
a letter from a correspondent at Delhi in which the writer, Mr C. F. Andrews, 
gives an extract from a letter written to him by a Nonconformist missionary who 
had recently visited Malabar. The extract briefly describes an interview with the 
new Nestorian ‘ Metropolitan’ at Trichur; he was, it says, ‘educated in the 


Anglican Seminary at Urmi in Persia’. This is evidently Bishop Abimelik, just 
mentioned. 
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a spirit of its own worthy to the full of as much consideration as has 
hitherto been given to the other two. 

Such characteristics manifest themselves in this Church, as in the 
others, in a sort of contradictory fashion—novelties, innovations, in 
some directions ; conservatism, holding fast to the inherited, in others ; 
and possibly a certain amount of unreason in both directions. There 
is no need here even so much as to mention any matter in which the 
East-Syrian Church led the way into new things. Comparatively slight 
as has been as yet detailed investigation of the early history of the rites, 
practices, religious observances and piety—whether of a doctrinal or 
emotional type—of the East-Syrian Church, enough has been done 
already to make it clear that all these are worthy of most careful enquiry 
in detail, as shewing that this Church in much affords a contrast to the 
revolutionary spirit and methods of the Greek Churches that were 
its next neighbours, separating it from the Latin. I cannot do better 
here than adopt the words of a man who is perhaps at once the most 
acute, brilliant, and powerful of the younger German investigators into 
the early history of the Christian Churches. The particular subject- 
matter of his enquiry does not concern us here; but he has occasion, 
in dealing with certain matters of detail, to point out more than once 
how he finds among these far Eastern Christians what he finds also 
existing in the West: ‘ Among the Latins this institution is known’, he 
says, ‘ but it is the same case with the Edessene Church.’ And again 
in another matter : ‘ This’, he says, ‘is the case in the Western Church 
and in the Edessene.’ Such observations lead him to make this 
general remark: ‘ Both Churches agree in this matter, not because they 
have mutually influenced each other, but because both of them, in con- 
trast with many Greek communities, preserved what was ancient’. And 
then further he comes to speak of these Greek Churches themselves, 
what they were, and what was their ecclesiastical course in the fourth 
century: it was a ‘ revolution ’, he says, and that ‘ in their inner nature’. 
This writer has not pursued the subject of liturgy ; but it is in the 
particular field of specifically liturgical developement that his words 
will be found, as I believe, to have their verification, in this sense: of 
a conservatism in the Edessene and Latin Churches, a holding fast to 
the inherited, as contrasted with the ‘ making of all things new’ to be 
found in the contemporary Greek Churches. It is precisely for want 
of such sort of help as a knowledge of the East-Syrian liturgy would 
afford that have been due, in the last century, those ideas as to ‘ primitive 
liturgy’ which have prevailed in England, and made their appearance 
less than half a century agoin Germany. For whilst the liturgy of Addai 
and Mari, the normal liturgy of the East-Syrian Church, is quite eastern 
in character, it is conservative of its ancient form and spirit, and will 
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well enable us, thanks to the preservation (with other documents) of 
the liturgy of the Ethiopic Church Order, to get behind the existing 
Greek liturgies and to measure the wide distance that separates these last 
—in what is most important in their contents—from the primitive types. 

At the risk of seeming importunate and saying the same thing over 
and over again, I repeat here that if the highly complex problem of 
early liturgy in its various forms and its varying local developements 
is to be presented and explained in a rational and intelligible manner, 
this end can only be achieved by steady perseverance in the preliminary 
work of accurate investigation of definite points of detail, or some clearly 
circumscribed subject-matter. The foregoing investigation of the 
Malabar rite is a case of this kind. 

I may be allowed here to apply to the case of liturgical study words 
in a letter of the late Lord Acton (Letter xxvi, which, taken as a whole, 
I may say in passing embodies my ‘scientific’ credo): ‘The Germans 
have a word, guellenmiissig = ex ipsissimis fontibus, and another, Wissen- 
schaftlichkeit, which is nearly equivalent to the Platonic éruwrypyn as 
opposed to aicOyors, d6fa, pvjpyn, &c. When a book of... history or 
any other science is destitute of these essential qualities, it belongs to 
a wholly different category, and, however meritorious it is in its proper 
sphere, is not treated or spoken of seriously. I might have Gibbon or 
Grote by heart, I should yet have no real, original, scientific knowledge 
of Roman or Grecian history, though I might make a great show of it 
and eclipse a better scholar’ (Zord Acton and his Circle pp. 55-56). 

It is easy to see the application of this remark to the subject of 
liturgy ; it does not suffice to have at one’s fingers’ ends the works 
of any number of writers on liturgy, even the most recent: what is 
to be desired and aimed at is personal knowledge and exercise in judge- 
ment—vecta sapere, ‘to have a right judgement in all things’. For this 
many must co-operate, but all by the same method. Moreover, as 
regards a detailed study of a specific point (and the study of early 
liturgy supplies an extraordinary range of possibilities), nothing is more 
proper to enable a writer himself to test the quality of his own work, 
to say nothing of the fact that it also enables other people, accustomed 
to investigations in other departments of learning, to recognize what is 
the quality of such a writer. If an advance is to be made in solving 
the problems attaching to early liturgy and its developement, it is to the 
younger generation of men that we must look, and they may be trusted 
in the long run to correct the now rooted error of the liturgists of the 
Tractarian movement in taking the Greek liturgical developements of 
the fourth century for what was primitive. 

Of course there are many things to be done, and there are not a few 
helps that should be put in the hands of the younger generation—helps 
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that are their due, and are also, as I think, overdue. A help of this 
kind—a piece of common work—has now for some time been in project 
between myself and Dom Connolly ; in fact it has already been drafted, 
and some progress has been made in settling its text. This is a 
tabular statement shewing the body of ancient texts of the kernel of 
the eucharistic prayer. Only those who have had experience in com- 
parative work on the liturgical texts can duly realize the extraordinary 
number and minuteness of the points that have to be held simultaneously 
in view, kept as it were contemporaneously present to the mind, if 
a writer on these subjects would avoid actually misleading the readers 
to whom he only wishes to bring light and offer help. Those who are 
new to the study may at present well be excused for thinking it a hope- 
less tangle, and turning away from it in despair of understanding 
a subject which, however, should be of the deepest interest to all 
Christians. In my belief such a tabular statement and conspectus as 
is described above would do more than the most elaborate and carefully 
conceived dissertation to enable the young student (and, I am apt to 
think, also not a few students who are no longer young) to realize, even 
to understand, at the cost of only a certain amount of patience and 
intelligence, what in fact and in detail was the course of developement 
of the eucharistic service just in those things that matter most. 

And now a word as to the precise value, in regard to the normal 
liturgy of the East-Syrian Church, of the results arrived at through 
Dom Connolly’s enquiry into the Malabar rite. We have two docu- 
ments: (1) the liturgy found by Menezes in use among the Malabar 
Christians of southern India at the end of the sixteenth century. He 
altered this liturgy to make it according to his mind and the mind of 
his advisers, prominent among whom were the Jesuits of Goa; and in 
the Acts of his Synod he has left a detailed record of the changes 
he made in the traditional text. That is one factor. The other is this: 
(2) very late in the day, at the end of the nineteenth century, the 
members of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Mission to the Assyrian 
Christians give us, for the use of these ‘ Assyrian’ priests, the Syriac 
text of the liturgy of Addai and Mari, in use amongst these people on 
the southern shores of the Caspian Sea. It may be mentioned, by the 
way, that the manuscripts used by the Archbishop’s missioners seem to 
have been all quite late—none of them as old as the time of Menezes. 
This is a statement which admits of easy correction if it be mistaken ; 
nor is the matter of any essential importance for my purpose here— 
though of course the later the manuscripts the more remarkable the 
phenomenon, which is simply this: after having rendered to ourselves 
an account of the precise changes which Menezes says he made in the 
text of the Malabar liturgy which he found in use in southern India, and 
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then turning to a translation of the liturgy of Addai and Mari, which 
the Archbishop’s missioners found in use at the end of the nineteenth 
century among the poor Nestorian Christians just south of the Caspian 
Sea, we find this (and any one who has access to a Raulin, and to 
Mr Brightman’s Ziturgies vol. i, can test the matter for himself): that 
of the liturgy proper, apart from certain blessings and similar variable 
matter, the Urmi text shews throughout the readings which Menezes 
tells us he found in the Malabar text he corrected. Needless to say the 
rest of the text is concordant. 

If, as /’envot, we may come to the personal question, in which poor 
Menezes has suffered severely at the hands of the liturgists (who, it may 
safely be said, never themselves took the trouble really to examine the 
case), surely the time has come to recognize that the character of this 
man for truthfulness and honesty is ‘good and fair’. And with this 


attempt to get an extension of the mantle of charity to Aleixo de 
Menezes, I close. 


EDMUND BisuHop. 


ST GAUDENTIUS OF BRESCIA AND THE 7OME 
OF ST LEO. 


AmoncG the works of St Gaudentius of Brescia, the friend and con- 
temporary of St Ambrose, St Chrysostom, and Rufinus, is a letter 
addressed to a certain Paul the deacon, whom Gaudentius addresses as 
‘Paule frater, carnis ac spiritus germanitate charissime’. It is uncertain 
who this Paul was, but possibly we may identify him with ‘ Paul the 
deacon of the holy Aemilius’, who shared Gaudentius’s imprisonment 
in the fortress of Athyra (Palladius Déa/. iv)... Be this as it may for 
the moment, the interest of this letter lies in the fact that there is clearly 
some literary connexion between it and the Zome of St Leo. 

When the following passages of the two documents are placed side 
by side, the parallels are very striking. 


1 The report of the Italian bishops incorporated by Palladius in the Dialogue is 
quite possibly the work of Gaudentius: cf. Amédée Thierry Jean Chrysostome 
P. 490. 

VOL. XV. Qq 
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St Gaudentius 

Nativitas carnis hominem mon- 
strat: Deum probat inusitatus Vir- 
ginis partus. 

Angustum praesepis cuzabulum 
humanam signat infantiam: sed 
angelorum voces Deum pastoribus 
annuntiant esse qui natus est. 

Deinde /ferodes persequitur par- 
vulum: sed stellae obsequentis 
fulgor magnum declarat Deum ; 
quem legati. .. magi suppliciter 
adorantes honorificentiam defere- 
bant. 

Ad baptismum TJoannis quasi 
homo peccator accedit ; sed et ibi 
statim naturae divinae proprieta- 
tem vox Patris eius e coelo intonat 
dicens: Hic Est FiLius MEUS DILE- 
CTUS, IN QUO BENE COMPLACUI. U7? 
ad hominem diabolus tentator acce- 
dit : sed triumphato diabolo statim 
succedunt Christo tamquam Deo 
servientium ministeria azge/orum. 

Esurire, sitire, fatigari, dormire, 
hominis est: sed guingue panibus 
quinque millia hominum satiare, 
Deiest. L£¢largirt aquam vivam, 
cuius unus haustus bibenti praestet 
ne ultra iam sitiat. . . nonnisi Dei 
est. 

Et qui labore terreni itineris 
conficitur velut homo, rursus idem 
super aquas ambulat quasi Deus. 
Ipse maiestatis suae virtute sul- 


vectus, ambulabat super terga 
aequoris, nec //anfas gradientis 
tumens unda tangebat. Nam 


tumentes fluctus verbo compescuit, 
statimque siluit increpata tempestas. 
a igitur ratione ipse qui ex per- 
sona Dei dixerat: Eco rt PATER 
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St Leo 

Nativitas carnis manifestatio est 
humanae naturae: fartus Virginis 
divinae est virtutis indicium. 

JInfantia  parvuli _ ostenditur 
humilitate cvvarum: magnitudo 
altissimi declaratur vocibus ange- 
lorum. 

Similis est rudimentis hominum 
quem //erodes impie molitur occi- 
dere ; sed Dominus est omnium 
quem magi gaudent suppliciter 
adorare. 


Iam cum ad praecursoris sui 
Ioannis baptismum venit, ne lateret 
quod carnis velamine dvinitas 
tegeretur, vox Patris de coelo in- 
fonans dixit: Hic est Finius 
MEUS DILECTUS, IN QUO MIHI BENE 
COMPLACUI. Quem itaque sicu¢ 
hominem diabolica tentat astutia, 
eidem sicut Deo ange/ica famulan- 
tur officia. 

Esurire, sitire, lassescere, atque 
dormire, evidenter humanum es?. 
Sed quinque panibus quingue millia 
hominum satiare, et largiri Samati- 
tanae aguam vivam, cuius haustus 
bibenti praestet ne ultra iam sitiat 
(divinum est). 


Supra dorsum maris p/antis non 
desidentibus améu/are|[et| elationes 
fluctuum, increpata tempestate con- 
sternere, sine ambiguitate divinum 
est. 


Ita non eiusdem naturae 
dicere: Eco er 


est 
PATER UNUM 
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St Gaudentius 


UNUM SUMUS ; ex persona suscepti 
hominis dic?t: QuiA PATER MAIOR 
ME EST. 

(Resurgens) in ea videtur qua 
passus fuerat compositione mem- 
brorum, 
et ad apostolos intra unum domici- 
lium congregatos fanuis clausis in- 
greditur. 

Nam IN PRINCIPIO APUD Patrem 
Filius Devs ERAT VERBUM: sed 
homo a Filio assumptus promove- 
tur in Deum. 
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St Leo 


SUMUS, et dicere: PATER MAIOR 
ME EST. 


Post resurrectionem vero Domini 
(quae utique veri corporis fuit, quia 
non alter est resuscitatus quam qui 

Juerat crucifixus et mortuus) clausis 
ad discipulos zanu/is introibat. 


Deus per id quod IN PRINCIPIO 
ERAT VERBUM, ET VERBUM ERAT 
APUD DeEuUM, ET DEUS ERAT VER- 
BuM: homo per id quod VERBUM 





CARO FACTUM EST. 


In view of Gaudentius’s own statements in the Praefatio ad Benivolum 
about the manner in which his sermons were taken down by zofari?, 
and preserved, against his own desire—statements which are fully 
supported by Rufinus in his Praef. ad vers. Rec. Clem.—it does not 
seem extravagant to suppose that St Leo had this epistle of Gaudentius 
before him when he wrote his own letter to Flavian. 

With regard to the alternative hypothesis that both Gaudentius and 
Leo made independent use of some other document, the following 
passages from Gaudentius are worth noting :— 

(2) Dum tempestate maris periclitantibus ipse, super aquas ambulans, 
securus tranquillator adventat (.Sevm. viii). 

(4) Quam vocem Dei Patris circumstantium Iudaeorum turba 
audiens, de excelsis coelorum sedibus resultantem, tonitrum putat 
(Serm. viii). 

(c) Ipse disrupit petram, et fluxerunt aquae tot millibus hominum 
setientibus in deserto (.Serm. x). 

(d) Iam Samaritanae illius mulieris vitia occulta prodiderat, et con- 
fessam spirituali fonte mundaverat : iam paralytici membra per triginta 
et octo annos emortua unius vocis praecepto curaverat, vel potius 
reformaverat. Iam quinque millium hominum famem quinque panibus 
hordeaceis et duobus piscibus satiaverat, maiore miraculo convivium 
solvens. Amplior enim cibi appositi quantitate reliquiarum cumulus 
invenitur, tot populorum famelicis cohortibus satiatis. Iam mare 
pedibus ambulaverat, ita ut plantas gradientis tumens unda non tangeret 
(.Serm. xi). 

That there is a general likeness between these four passages, and 
those parallel with the Zome, is quite obvious. Here, however, there is 


Qq2 
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no reason for supposing Gaudentius to be even carelessly quoting from 
another author. For this reason these passages may be regarded as 
supporting the supposition that St Leo had read Gaudentius. 

There is also a parallel between the letter of Gaudentius to Paul and 
a passage in the works of Niceta of Remesiana ( De Symdo/o iv) viz. :— 

(a) Manducans ut homo, et pascens quinque milia hominum quinque 
panibus quasi Deus. Sitiens ut homo, et aquam vitae tribuens quasi 
Deus. Dormiens ut homo in navi, sed ventis et mari imperans quasi 
Deus. (4) Manus cruci affigens velut homo, sed paradisum confitenti 
se latroni tribuens quasi Deus.’ 

The passage of Gaudentius parallel with () is: ‘(Quod pendens in 
cruce latroni confitenti paradisum donat.’ ‘To this resemblance may be 
added the general likeness between the passage of Gaudentius quoted 
above and (a). ‘It seems to me’, writes Dr Burn (p. 42), ‘ excep- 
tionally difficult in this case to prove that there was any literary depen- 
dence of one on the other.’ But there are other parallels between 
Gaudentius and works attributed to Niceta,? and the cumulative effect 
of all these parallels is to suggest literary connexion. 

The parallels are these :— 


St Gaudentius Serm. x. St Niceta de Pascha iv. 


Primum diem saeculi esse Domt- Diem autem dominicam primam 
nicum diem, dies sabbati septimus diem esse dubitare non possumus, 
probat, in quo rveguievisse perhibe- quia dicit scriptura sex diebus 
tur Deus, dicente Scriptura: Er factum esse mundum et septima 
BENEDIXIT DEUS DIEM SEPTIMUM die requievisse. 

&e. 


There is also a curious likeness between the application of Ps. xxix 
10 (Vulg.) to the Atonement in Gaudentius Sevm. xii 311, and that in 
Niceta De Lapsu Virginis 50. 

Niceta is known to have visited Italy during Gaudentius’s episcopate 
at Brescia, and there seems no reason to reject the probability that he 
had read one of the (apparently) numerous collections of the bishop’s 
works like that made by Benivolus. But it is clear that, whatever may 
be the case as between Gaudentius and Niceta, there can be no doubt 
as to the literary connexion between Gaudentius and St Leo. 


C. R. Norcock. 


1 A doubt has been raised as to the genuineness of clause (b) ; but Dr Burn 
(Niceta of Remesiana, Cambridge 1905, p. 42) supposes it to have fallen out of some 
MSS through Aomoeoteleuton. 

? Both the de Pascha and the de Lapsu Virginis are placed by Dr Burn among 
the opera dubsa of Niceta. 
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ST LUKE AND THE PSEUDEPIGRAPHA: TWO 
PARALLELS. 


Dr CHaRLEs’s monumental edition of the Apocrypha and Pseud- 
epigrapha has provided the student of the New Testament with a vast 
storehouse of material with which to illustrate his subject. The fol- 
lowing is an attempt to point out two striking parallels to the Lukan 
writings in the Pseudepigrapha, which are not noted in the Oxford 
edition. 

The first is in the ascension of Enoch as told in the Slavonic Enoch 
(called 2 Enoch by Dr Charles), where certain phrases recall the modi- 
fications made by Luke in the Markan narrative of the Crucifixion. 
For completeness’ sake the context is also given. The peculiar Lukan 
additions to Mark are printed in thick type. The Greek text is Westcott 








and Hort. 


2 Enoch (Charles’s translation) 
recension A 

Ixvii 1. When Enoch had talked 
to the people, the Lord sent out 
darkness on to the earth, and there 
was darkness, and it covered those 
men standing and talking with 
Enoch, 

2. and they took Enoch up on 
to the highest heaven, where the 
Lord is ; and he received him and 
placed him before his face, and the 
darkness went off from the earth 
and light came again. 

3. And the people saw and 
understood not how Enoch had 
been taken, and glorified God, and 
found a roll on which was traced : 
‘the invisible God’, and all went 
to their homes. 

Ixviii 1. Enoch . . 
up to heaven 


. was taken 





Luke 
Xxlli 44. kal fv 7dn doe dpa 
o ‘ , >. 2)? ‘ 
EKTY) Kal OKOTOS eyeveTo Eh OAnV THY 
yiv ews pas evarns Tob Hdiou 
éxXeltrovtos, 


47. ibov b€ & éxarovtdpyns 1d 
yevopevov eddgalev tov Oedv... 

48. mdvTes Of ouvTapa- 
yevopevo. Sydor emi thv Oewpiav 
tauTyy, Oewpycavtes Ta yevdpeva, 
tumtovtes TA oTHOn SméotpEdov. 

xxiv 51. [xai dveépero eis tov 
otpavov J 


4 
Kat 
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5. Methosalam and his brethren, 
all the sons of Enoch, ... 

6. ... summoned all people .. . 

7. ... and they made a great 52. Kai aitot [rpoorxuvycartes 
feast, rejoicing and making merry airdv] iméotpear cis “lepovoadnp 
three days, praising God, who had pera xapis peyddys, Kai joav dua 
given them such a sign through avros év ro iep@ eddoyowvTes Tov 
Enoch, who had found favour with edv. 
him, and that they should hand it 
on to their sons from generation 
to generation, from age to age. 

Amen. 


Dr Charles ascribes the composition of the book to a.p. 1-50 (of. cit. 
ii 429). Ifthe resemblances just pointed out are more than coincidence, 
one is tempted to suppose that an original narrative of the ascension of 
Enoch has been recast by a Christian scribe. 

‘The second parallel is between the prison stories in Acts xvi and the 
Testament of Joseph. The story in Acts presents certain difficulties, 
which are summed up in a concise note in Wendt’s commentary (1913). 
Various explanations have been given. (i) ‘The supposed difficulties 
are due to Luke’s minute knowledge of the internal arrangements of 
Oriental prisons. (ii) The vv. 25-34 are a later insertion, and con- 
sistency in the narrative is therefore hardly to be expected (Wendt). 
(iii) The problem is a literary one. The writer—either Luke, writing 
up many years later a situation at which he was not present, or a 
redactor—used traditional material. ‘The champions of this view have 
differed widely in their suggestions of possible sources. Dr Selwyn’s 
reference to Josh. vi 20 is surely impossible (‘The shattering of the wall 
of Jericho, which fell down flat, is fulfilled in the earthquake at Philippi’, 
St Luke the Prophet p. 49). The attempts to find points of contact 
with the Bacchae of Euripides or the Zoxaris of Lucian are almost 
equally hopeless. Reitzenstein supposes that the resemblances between 
Acts xvi and a similar story in the Acts of Thomas are best explained 
by assuming that both are modelled on the same earlier story ; how- 
ever, he confesses that for a long while he believed that the Acts 
of Thomas imitated this passage of the canonical Acts (//e/lenistische 
Wundererzahlungen p. 121). But the passage in the Testament of 
Joseph is a closer parallel than any adduced so far.’ Let us place the 
two passages in parallel columns, marking the words and phrases 
common to both by different type. 





1 Preuschen in his commentary on Acts xvi 25 refers to it, but does not seem to 
have worked out the comparison in detail. 
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Acts xvi Testament of Joseph viii 
23. modAas de émbévres aidtois 4. cai MOov & dvip airis eBadé 


‘ »” > Ud - A 
mAnyas €Badov cis pudaxiy, tapay- pe eis udaxhy ev TW QUTOD Oikw Kai 
, a , ~ . a“ 
yethartes TH Seopopidanr dogaras ry éfjs paotrydaas eéreppe pe els 
ig a Teer 
THpEV avTovs: THv TOV Papaw eipxTyv. 
a , , 
24. os mapayyeXiay rova’tyvy . kal os 7% ev TOU ni 
uence <iGntaee 
aBov €Badev aitors cis tiv eowrépav — 4) Aiyurria ovve(xeto ard tis drys. 
gudakiy Kai tois 7édas jopadicato 
> lol > 4 , 
aitav eis TO EdXov. 
a. B 
4 ¢ ‘ ”~ ‘ a“ 
25. Kata 6€ TO pecovixTiov eMboica 5é én- kai emnxpoartd 
. - - in e 
IlavAos kai Sihas mpoceuxdspevor yxpoatsd pov mas pov Tas Gpvouv 
Md a ~ 7 ~ a“ 
Upvouv tov Bedv, ernxpoavto dé abtav yixapictow 7 Kipiov é oixw 


s Se , ,o@ ‘ 
ol b€opuo0t. Kupiw Kai Gpvouy oKdrovs Kai év 
év oikw TOU oKo- iAapa n 
v otKy pa pov 


Tous Kat €xatpov xaipwy eddéalov 
év tAapa gwvy tov Oedv podvov 
dofdluv tov Bedv Sri did tpopdcews 
pov, Ore dua mpo- daydAdyynvy — ris 
pdcens  aryd- Aiyvurrias. 
Adynv tis Aiy- 
Trias. 

ii 3. TOU Seopodddakos 

ix 4. qkovce THS wr7s pov 
Tpoeuxopevou. 


Besides the similarities of language shewn above the following points 
should be noted :— 

(i) The two narratives have in common a beating, /wo castings into 
prison, and the mention of bonds. 

(ii) deopodvAaé and éraxpoacba are not found in the Greek Bible 
outside this passage of Acts, though dpyiderpopvAa€ occurs in Gen. xxxix. 

(iii) In Acts xvi 34 we find Paul and Silas in ‘the house’, and 
in the following verses back again in the prison. In Zest. Jos. viii 4 
the first prison is in the house. 

As the Testaments have left traces in other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, it is not unreasonable to suppose that the author of Acts xvi, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, has also been influenced by 
them. 

W. K. LowrHER CLARKE. 








— 
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ON THE READING OF THE OLD LATIN CODEX 
VERONENSIS (b) IN LUKE i 34-38. 


I VENTURE to suggest the following explanation of the reading of ¢ 
in this passage ; it has been suggested by a study of Professor Clark’s 
Primitive Text of the Gospels. 


I first print the columns containing the verses from Mr Buchanan’s 
careful edition * :— 


hic erit mlag % Et rjespondens quae uocaba 
nus et filifus an|gelus dixit tur sterilis 
altissimi uo illi sps- sanctus 7 quia non est 
cabitur et da superueniet inpossibile 
bit illi dims. ds- te et uirtus do- omne uer 
sedem dauid altissimi obu~ bum: * et disces 
patris eius * et brauit te ideo sit ab illa an 
regnabit in do que quod nas gelus- 
mo iacob in cetur sanctus ® Exurgens au 
aeternum et uocabitur fi tem maria 
regni eius no— lius di- in diebus illis 
erit finis- % Et ecce elisa abiit in mon 

* Dixit autem ma bel cognata tana cum fes 
ria: ecce ancil tua et ipsa co~ tinatione in 
la dimi- conti~ cepit filium ciuitate iude 
gat mihi secu~ in senecta sua ae “et intrauit 
dum uerbu~ et hic mensis in domum 
tuum- est sextus illi zachariae 


Attention has often been drawn to the fact that 4 omits v. 34 (‘ Dixit 
autem maria ad angelum quomodo fiet istud quoniam uirum non 
cognosco’), and has in its place the first part of v. 38; and it has been 
suggested by some critics that this was the original form of the Old 
Latin version, which did not contain any reference to the Virgin Birth 
of our Lord. 

It has long seemed to me that this explanation is improbable, as the 
words of the angel in v. 35 are hardly intelligible except as the answer 
to an objection or question on the part of the Blessed Virgin. It is 
more likely that the text of was altered from the fuller account ; and 
in that case the alteration must have been either deliberate or through 
some scribal error. Against the theory of deliberate alteration it may 


1 Old Latin Biblical Texts vi p. 108 (Oxford 1911). 
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be urged that there 1s no particular reason why a scribe should have 
wanted to make the change, or should have made it so clumsily. An 
unconscious scribal error remains the most probable explanation ; and 
as 6 omits v. 20 in Luke xxii (this time in company with e), and again 
accompanies the omission with an inversion of order (placing v. 19 
before 17, 18), it looks as if the same palaeographical phenomenon 
might account for the two variations. 

Professor Clark (pp. 77, 78) attacks the textual problem of Luke xxii 
17-22 and comes to the conclusion that the readings of D&S are due 
to the omission of a whole column in the MS from which they were 
copied. Without binding myself to the acceptance of this conclusion, 
I tried to see whether some similar palaeographical cause, especially 
the saut du méme au néme, might not account for the 4 text of i 34-38. 
Both 34 and 38 begin with the same words (‘ Dixit autem maria’), and 
nothing is therefore more likely than that the scribe’s eye should have 
wandered from the first to the second of these, provided they occupied 
the same line in neighbouring columns. I found almost at once that 
a fifteen-line column would bring the words into line, one column inter- 
vening ; if the ancestor of 4, then, was written in double columns of 
that length, there would be four columns on an open page and the 
scribe might easily skip from the first to the third, or from the second 
to the fourth. 

I now print the full text in such columns. If the Gospel began, as 
is probable, on a left-hand page in the MS, with two columns of 
15 lines to a page, the first open page (a verso and 4 recto) would 
contain verses 1-8; 4 verso and ¢ recto, 8-17; ¢ verso and d recto, 
17-23 ; @ verso and e recto, 24-32; ¢ verso and / recto would then give 
us the following columns :— 


patris eius “et — superueniet quae uocaba tem maria 
regnabit in do te et uirtus tur sterilis in diebus illis 
mo iacob in altissimi obu~ * quia non est abiit in mon 
aeternum et brauit te ideo _inpossibile tana cum fes 
regni eius no~ = = que quod nas  do- omne uer tinatione in 
erit finis- cetur sanctus bum- ciuitate iude 
* Dixit autem ma uocabitur fi * Dixit autem ma ae “et intrauit 
ria ad angelu~ _iius di- ria- ecce ancil in domum 
quomodo fiet * Et ecce elisa la dmi- conti~ zachariae 
istud quoniam bel cognata gat mihi secu~ __ et salutabit 
uirum non cog tua et ipsaco~ dum uerbu~ elisabel 
nosco- cepit filium tuum et disces ‘*' Et factum est 
* Et respondens _ in senecta sua __ sit ab illa an ut audiuit sa 
angelus dixit et hic mensis __gelus- lutationem 
illi sps- sanctus _ est sextus illi * Exurgens au mariae elisa 
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The explanation of the J text seems to me clear; the scribe’s eye 
wandered from the ‘ Dixit autem maria’ of column 1 to the same line 
in column 3, and he wrote as far as ‘ uerbum tuum’ without discovering 
his mistake ; he then started his next line (‘Et respondens’) from the 
first column (the ‘angelus’ may have recalled him) and copied his 
exemplar correctly to the end of v. 37 ; on arriving at 38 he found that 
he had written its opening sentence a few minutes before, and so he 
simply omitted the words, and added ‘et discessit ab illa angelus’ after 
‘omne uerbum’ instead of after ‘uerbum tuum ’. 

After I had settled this to my own satisfaction, I turned again to 
Professor Clark’s examination of Luke xxii 17-22 and saw—what I had 
completely forgotten after first reading it—that he too finds the solution 
of his problem in an ancestor of D&S written in two columns of 15 lines. 
This may of course be mere coincidence, and no doubt even stranger 
cases of coincidence have occurred ; but I may be pardoned if I think 
that it is something more, and that there is now a great deal to be said 
for the genuineness of the longer text in each of these passages, and for 
the hypothesis that the ancestor of 4 was a MS written in double 
columns of 15 lines. 

H. J. WHITE. 


ERRATUM. 


Vol. xv p. 319 |. 14, for ox¢on read oxon 
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THE FAITH OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


The Faith of the Old Testament. By the Rev. ALEXANDER NAIRNE, 
B.D., Professor of Hebrew and Exegesis of the Old Testament at 
King’s College, London, with a preface by F. C. Burxirr, M.A, 
F.B.A. (London, 1914.) 


THE book which Dr Alexander Nairne has published with the title 
The Faith of the Old Testament is a work of much greater importance 
than might be supposed from the modest name of the series of which 
it is the first volume. Dr Nairne’s reputation as a scholar, the position 
which he holds, the fact that Professor Burkitt has contributed a preface, 
though this has reference to the series and not to one volume in par- 
ticular, are all calculated to produce on the layman the impression that 
in the present work he has the last word of English scholarship on the 
Old Testament, and that he has found here what he is always clamouring 
for, ‘ the assured results of the higher criticism’. 

The book therefore merits an exhaustive review; yet it presents 
extraordinary difficulties to a reviewer. For while its whole tone invites 
a devotional spirit, and thus disarms criticism, there are few pages on 
which the ‘critical’ reader will not find something which he would 
be inclined to modify, if not to deny. Dr Nairne seems to waver 
between an intention to relate what the books of the Old Testament 
meant to the ages in which they were produced, and a desire to tell 
what the Old Testament means to him in his own devotional life. 
When he yields to this desire, he will to a great extent carry his readers 
with him ; when, however, he approaches the faith of the Old Testa- 
ment from a historical point of view, he produces the impression of 
underrating the importance of that which, for want of a better word, 
may be described as ‘critical’ study. Not that Dr Nairne ignores the 
results of the higher criticism ; some of his statements might well serve 
as themes for critical essays: e.g. ‘The book of Isaiah is a kind of 
“gospel” of Isaiah’ (p. 3). Similarly, he writes (p. 56) ‘How were 
these books of the prophets composed? How far can we trust the 
order of events which they indicate, or trace from their statements 
the developement of the prophets’ minds? How far, indeed, may we 
believe that we have the prophets’ own words at all? Who wrote these 
books? What material had the authors? What purpose guided them 
in the use of their material?’ Yet Dr Nairne’s book shews little 
evidence that he has subjected the prophetical writings to the minute 
scrutiny which we are all agreed must be applied to the Gospels. He 
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maintains indeed that ‘the plain man needs not to trouble much about 
such points’ as the date of Deuteronomy and its relation to the book 
of Jeremiah (p. 5 f); but even though that were conceded, it is surely 
of the utmost importance that ‘the plain man’ should not be misled. 
There are, however, not a few paragraphs in the book which, if intended 
for the ‘layman’, are surely misleading. ‘Take for example the middle 
paragraph of p. 4, and notice particularly the latter portion of it: ‘This 
is the J E style. ‘Those symbols stand for Judaean and Ephraimite’— 
this is probably true, but they also stand for Jahvistic and Elohistic 
—‘and mean that these narratives come from two early schools of 
literature in south and north Israel respectively, early schools which 
shew perhaps their noblest character in the first great succession of 
prophets, Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah.’ Would not the ‘ plain man’ 
here understand Dr Nairne to mean that the prophets, Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah actually belonged to the schools which produced 
J and E? No doubt there are things in these documents with which 
all four prophets are in agreement; but to admit this is quite different 
from representing the prophets as belonging to these schools. 
Dr Nairne is so saturated in a ‘ mystical’ interpretation of the Old 
Testament that he fails to recognize the historical significance of the 
most significant things. Is it conceivable that Hosea would have 
represented the God of Israel as giving the command ‘ Take now thy 
son, thine only son, whom thou lovest, even Isaac ... and offer him 
... for a burnt offering’, even though the story ended with the state- 
ment that the terrible command was not insisted upon? Or again, can 
any one imagine Isaiah telling without reprobation the sordid stories of 
Jacob’s trickery ? 

The relation of Deuteronomy and Jeremiah is indeed of far more 
vital importance for a study of the faith of the Old Testament than 
Dr Nairne will allow. It is impossible to gain any adequate idea of 
Jeremiah’s greatness without determining whether Deuteronomy in his 
days held somewhat the position of canonical scripture or not. It 
would be as reasonable to argue that the canonicity of the Penta- 
teuch in St Paul’s time should not be taken into account in a study of 
the Epistle to the Galatians. There is scarcely warrant for the state- 
ment (p. 5) that ‘the history as told in 1 Kings, and the progress of 
the prophets’ teaching, seem to show that Deuteronomy (whatever the 
date and origin of its laws) first entered effectively into Israel’s life in 
the reign of Josiah and the prophetic period of Jeremiah: Jeremiah is 
certainly the Deuteronomic prophet’. In connexion with this last 
statement it is to be noticed that on p. 66 Dr Nairne treats Jer. vii 22 f as 
though Jeremiah’s assertion were at variance only with the Levitical 
law. But the words in their plain meaning are opposed likewise to the 
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laws of J E and Deuteronomy, for 7” a// these documents, as well as in 
Leviticus, sacrifice is inculcated as a duty. It is, indeed, as necessary to 
keep the three great feasts, involving sacrifice, as to keep the sabbath. 

Moreover, does Josiah’s reformation ‘ correspond so markedly with 
the injunctions of Deuteronomy’, that Deuteronomy must be ‘ supposed 
(in some form or other) to be the book of the law which was discovered 
in the temple and read to the king’? (p. 43). That Josiah’s reforma- 
tion in some respects corresponds with the law of Deuteronomy may be 
admitted, but the correspondence is by no means so great that it must 
be supposed that the king definitely aimed at carrying out the injunc- 
tions of such a book. Dr Nairne, and indeed many other scholars, 
overlook a fact which is of the utmost importance in this connexion. 
‘The deuteronomic editor of the book of Kings credits a// the kings of 
Judah and Israel with the possession of the book of Deuteronomy, 
a fact which is surely in itself sufficient warning against following him 
as an absolutely certain guide in his account of the king whose eccle- 
siastical policy most nearly corresponded to his ideal. Yet even after 
all allowance has been made for the narrator’s desire to make Josiah 
conform as closely as possible to the Deuteronomic law, it is evident 
that the king acted in entire contravention of some of its provisions. 
For whether 2 Kings xxiii be regarded as homogeneous, or whether (as 
is probable) vv. 15-20 and the last clause of v. 4 should be considered 
a later insertion, Josiah’s actions shew a serious disagreement with the 
injunctions of the Law. For not only is it stated (v. 9) that the priests 
of the Judaean high places were not admitted to the position to which 
they would have been entitled by the law of Deuteronomy (xviii 1-8), 
but according to v. 19f, the priests of the Samaritan sanctuaries were 
slaughtered on the altars which they had served, whereas the law of 
Deuteronomy is addressed to ‘all Israel’, north as well as south, and 
gives no hint that the Judaean priests are to have more lenient treatment 
than those of Samaria. Dr Nairne recognizes, indeed (p. 94 f), that Josiah 
did not carry out this part of the law, but he fails to notice the difficulty 
in the supposition that Ezekiel would have set aside an ordinance which 
was accepted as Mosaic law, nor does he realize that it is at least arguable 
from the Elephantine papyri, which he mentions on p. 136, that the 
refugees in Egypt had settled there before the law of Deuteronomy was 
published in Palestine. It may further be pointed out that Josiah did 
not remove the two great pillars which stood before the temple (2 Kings 
xxv 16) which, though naturally in a post-deuteronomic book they are 
not called massébhéth, were contrary to the law of Deut. xvi 22; 
and Jer. xvi 6, which, whenever it was first composed, was at least 
published seventeen years or more after the supposed finding of Deutero- 
nomy, is directly at variance with Deut. xiv 1. 
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Another example of Dr Nairne’s failure to perceive the true nature of 
Jeremiah’s relation to Josiah’s reforms is to be found on p. 74, where 
he writes as follows: ‘ We notice too how closely the earlier reading’ 
(Dr Nairne is contrasting Ezra’s law book with the book read before 
Josiah) ‘was connected with prophecy. A priest found the book, and 
a scribe read it, but priest, scribe, and king, seek explanation and 
advice from a prophetess. ‘The gravity of its contents was felt because 
they coincided with what the prophets had long been vainly urging, not 
stricter attention to ritual or the observance of a completer civil code, 
but the abolition of heathen abominations. ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” was 
Huldah’s answer, “ Behold, I will bring evil upon this place, and upon 
the inhabitants thereof, even all the words of the book which the king 
of Judah hath read: because they have forsaken me, and have burned 
incense unto other gods, that they might provoke me to anger with the 
work of their hands ; therefore my wrath shall be kindled against this 
place, and it shall not be quenched” (2 Kings xxii 16, 17). Huldah 
repeats the strain of all the prophets, and evidently found the book in 
thorough harmony with that strain; the whole episode breathes the 
spirit of early prophecy.’ Here Dr Nairne passes over, without com- 
ment, the most significant fact that the great prophet who for five years 
had been preaching repentance in Jerusalem is never mentioned in 
connexion with Josiah’s reforms, and that ‘ priest, scribe, and king seek 
explanation and advice’ from an otherwise unknown prophetess. If 
‘the whole episode breathes the spirit of early prophecy’, why was 
Jeremiah, the true spiritual son of the early prophets, especially Hosea, 
not consulted? The reason that Jeremiah held aloof from the king’s 
plan of reform is indeed sufficiently plain, when it is remembered that, 
like his predecessors among the canonical prophets, he refused altogether 
to accept sacrifice as a divine institution. The fivefold cord of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, Micah vi (whoever be the author), and Jeremiah, is not 
easily broken. It is not mere abuses in sacrificial worship that the 
pre-exilic prophets have in view; Micah vi classes burnt offerings of 
calves of a year old with the sacrifice of the firstborn. An unprejudiced 
reading of Jeremiah’s prophecies at once shews why the prophet is not 
mentioned in the story of the reformation of 621. Jeremiah indeed 
respected Josiah, and speaks in commendation of him (xxii 15 f), but 
the ground of his commendation is not that Josiah has put down the 
high places, but simply that he did ‘judgement and justice’, and 
* judged the cause of the poor and needy’. 

A propos of the relation of the earlier prophets to the law, it may be 
pointed out that the statement on p. 91, that ‘the narrative in Exodus 
shows that long before their time’ (sc. Hilkiah and Josiah) ‘ Moses was 
looked upon as the author of the law’, is scarcely borne out by a study 
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of the prophets. In however broad a sense the term ‘author’ be 
understood in this connexion, there can be no doubt that in the so- 
called ‘ book of the covenant’ Moses is represented as enjoining sacrifice. 
But Amos asks (v 25), without fear of recciving any answer but a 
negative, whether Israel offered sacrifices and burnt offerings in the 
wilderness forty years, and Jeremiah’s view of the religion of Israel 
during the wilderness period is the same as that of Amos ; only, whereas 
we should gather from Amos’s words that in his days no one pretended 
that sacrifice belonged to Israel’s religion in the wilderness, it is evident 
that in Jeremiah’s time this assertion was being made, an assertion 
which Jeremiah denies in vii 22, and perhaps also in viii 8. Dr Nairne 
has not perceived that the statement of Deut. v 22, to which he refers 
on p. 93, is in complete agreement with Jer. vii 22, 23; that is to 
say, whereas the set of ‘ words’ written on the tables of stone in Exodus 
xxxiv represent a code which Jeremiah could not have accepted, the 
code of Deut. v 22 might well have been drawn up by the school 
of Jeremiah. It is surely significant that this latter code occurs not in 
the main body of legislation, but in what is commonly admitted to be 
a somewhat later preface, and that, modified in the style of the Priestly 
Code, it is prefixed to the great body of Sinai legislation in Ex. xx. 
The comparison of decalogue with decalogue, in which Dr Nairne 
seems to see but little interest, will bring into prominence one of the 
most striking developements in the faith of the Old Testament, since 
the substitution of the decalogue contained in Deut. v for that of 
Ex. xxxiv marks an advance in religious ideas as great as St Paul’s 
discovery that ‘by the works of the law shall no flesh be justified ’. 

No treatment of the book of Deuteronomy can be satisfactory which 
fails to recognize that chapters i-xi, if read by themselves, present 
a very different view of religion from that which is found in xii—xxvi : 
and this is the defect in Dr Nairne’s treatment of it. He says (p. 96), 
‘If, as some suppose, Jeremiah refers to it in Jer. xi 1-8, he seems to 
feel just as a sincere and simple reader might feel to-day who heard of 
the critical disputes about it. “The law of the one sanctuary”, such 
a reader might say, “‘ I have scarcely noticed it. I thought Deuteronomy 
was all about the love of God”’. [It may be pointed out by the way, 
that ‘covenant’ in the Old Testament frequently means a relation of 
peace between two parties (e.g. in Hosea ii 18, Job v 23 E.V. ‘ league’), 
not a formal bargain, much less a written document, and that Jeremiah’s 
conception of the basis of this relation of peace between Jehovah and 
Israel is to be found in Jer. vii 22,23.] No doubt, a sincere and simple 
reader might use with reference to Deuteronomy the words which 
Dr Nairne puts into his mouth ; but is not this because such a person 
either skips the laws altogether, or, to borrow a phrase which Well- 
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hausen has used in a different connexion, sees them ‘through a dense 
cloud of incense’ which obscures their true significance? No one who 
will read carefully and attentively first the prefaces to Deuteronomy and 
then the legal kernel of the book, can fail to be struck by the fact that 
there is a real difference between the parts, a difference not unlike that 
which exists between the epistles of St Paul and that of St James. It 
may be noticed in passing, that the exalted ethical precepts quoted from 
Leviticus on p. 97f are scarcely to be called ‘flowers of ritualism’. 
They represent rather that ethical teaching which is common to the 
best portions of the Old Testament, ritualistic and anti-ritualistic. 
They are indeed but another presentation of Hosea’s doctrine of fesedh, 
‘tender love’; yet who will call Hosea a ritualist ? 

A similar reluctance to see the significance of significant facts is 
shewn by Dr Nairne in his treatment of the historical books of the Old 
Testament. Thus on p. 47 he writes, ‘But on the other hand the 
more closely we inquire, the more reason we find to believe that 
the prophets were right in their appeal to the purer religion of the past.’ 
He does not state, however, that this purer religion is regarded by the 
prophets as delonging to the period before the conquest of Canaan, when 
Israel served the Lord without sacrifice; and he continues, ‘ How is it 
that in Samuel we hear nothing of abominations connected with the 
high places?’ To such a question a twofold answer may be given ; 
first, that the oldest narratives contained in the book of Samuel origin- 
ally took shape in circles where the practices of the high places were 
not considered reprehensible, and were therefore not particularly 
referred to ; and secondly, that the book has been considerably modified 
to suit the ideas of later ages. Yet, even as it stands, the book contains 
statements which are significant enough to those who have eyes to see. 
The dedication of Samuel, as of Samson, to the Lord all the days of 
his life (1 Sam. i 11) in the light of Gen. xxii, and of Exodus xxii 29 
(where the firstborn of men are claimed by God in exactly the same 
way as the firstlings of beasts, and permission to redeem is not given), 
implies a view of religious obligation which is not that of the Christian, 
or indeed of the later Jewish, mother. The wild raving of the prophets, 
as it is described in 1 Sain. x, xix 18-24, is evidently regarded by the 
author as a normal feature of religion, though it is primitive and 
barbarous enough. The words put into the mouth of David (1 Sam. 
xxvi 19) imply a primitive and anthropomorphic conception of God, 
and are not the utterance of a monotheist. We need not be ‘ obsessed 
by the idea that all early religion was superstitious’ to recognize that 
much in the earlier religion of Israel which is uncondemned in the 
historical books was highly superstitious. The slaying of Agag and 
the dance of David, in each case described as taking place ‘before the 
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Lord’ (1 Sam. xv 33, 2 Sam. vi 14), imply a conception of the God- 
head which is scarcely on a higher plane of religious belief than the 
practices at the high places. A man must resolutely shut his ears to 
all that missionaries and travellers can tell him, if he finds in the 
account of David’s removal of the ark evidences of a spiritual religion. 
There might be difference of opinion as to the exact religious value of 
the solemn dance in Seville Cathedral, but there is little resemblance 
between that ceremony and the act of David, who ‘danced before the 
Lord with all his might’, ‘girded with a linen ephod’. Some idea of 
what a linen ephod was may be gathered from the injunction given 
in Ex. xx 26. David’s dance would certainly have appeared to us 
under the circumstances even more indecorous than it appeared to 
Michal. Yet Dr Nairne sees no great difficulty in the supposition that 
Ps. xxiv ‘may have been composed for the festival of the bringing 
of the ark to David’s newly won city of Jerusalem’ (p. 181). He feels 
no incongruity in the suppgsition that the same man who, according to 
1 Sam. xxvi 19, regarded Jehovah merely as the God of Israel, to be 
worshipped only in the land of Israel, should in Ps. xxiv affirm that 
‘to Jehovah belongs the earth and the fulness thereof’, inasmuch as 
‘it is He who has founded it on seas and holds it fast above streams’. 
Indeed, even from the merely historical point of view, Ps. xxiv does not 
suit the time of David. As yet no temple existed, and it is unlikely 
that David would have called the gates of a fortress which he had only 
just conquered ‘ancient entrances’. : 

The general defect of Dr Nairne’s work, namely, an inability to recog- 
nize the immense importance of discovering the meaning -which words - 
originally bore, is even more apparent in the account given of Messianic 
prophecy. He writes, indeed (p. 60 f), ‘Look at Isaiah 9, 1-7, and 
especially the last two verses (“for unto us a child is born, unto us a son 
is given”, &c.), and ask yourself what these magnificent words meant 
when they were first written. Some have been content to say that they 
are a prediction of our Lord Jesus Christ. But though they are without 
doubt a prophecy which is fulfilled in Him, it is not a real answer to say 
they were, to Isaiah’s contemporaries, a simple prediction of Him.’ 
And a little later, with reference to the name which he translates 
‘Wonderful, Counsellor, Mighty God, Everlasting Father, Prince of 
Peace’, ‘Do not such astounding titles after all imply quite another 
kind of king than Hezekiah or his son or grandson could possibly be? 
Suppose that this passage does not come from Isaiah at all. Or suppose ° 
that the full form in which we read it is due to a modification of some 
less daring utterance of Isaiah.’ It is indeed extremely probable that 
one of these hypotheses is to be accepted as true ; but even so, should 
not a book on the faith of the Old Testament discuss what the words 
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did mean to the man or men to whom we owe them in their present 
form? That Isaiah himself was a monotheist is sufficiently clear from 
his own account of his call, and few will question the monotheistic faith 
of the post-Deuteronomic Jewish Church. If, then, the name ‘ Mighty 
God’ was given by a monotheist to one whom he expected to be dorn, 
we naturally enquire how and why such a belief in a divine incarnation 
originated. It is no explanation to say that ‘an ‘older form of the 
prophecy ’ may have been ‘ modified for synagogue reading’. Why did 
the synagogue need such a modification? ‘There is no parallel either 
in the book of Daniel or in the book of Enoch. The desperate 
attempts made by early Jewish translators to avoid the conclusion that 
the child to be born is to be called ‘ Mighty God’ are sufficient proof 
that some explanation is wanted of the verse as it stands in the Masoretic 
text. It is true that ‘we sing Te Deum at the end of some severe 
reading from the Old Testament’ and attempt, alas! against all Christian 
teaching, to ‘give a Christian meaning to a fierce psalm by adding the 
Gloria’; but we at least know what we understand by the Ze Deum 
and by the G/oria, whereas, on Dr Nairne’s hypothesis, the synagogue 
altered a phrase which was intelligible into something which, according 
to the sense put upon the words by Dr Nairne, must have been not only 
unmeaning but even shocking. 

It will probably be felt by many readers that in his description of 
the Old Testament attitude towards a future life (p. 66f; cf. p. 186) 
Dr Nairne has read his own thoughts into the prophetic utterances. It 
is perfectly true that ‘the prophets insisted that there was no place 
where the Lord had not dominion’ ; but the conclusion which Dr Nairne 
draws from this, viz. that in their belief ‘there was no such place as 
Sheol at all’, is certainly not warranted by their sayings nor by the Old 
Testament literature as a whole. One would like to know on what 
passages Dr Nairne bases his statement (p. 68), that, to ‘ Isaiah and his 
companions in prophecy’, ‘Sheol was false doctrine, cruel to men and 
derogatory to the Lord. In order to clear it quite away, they were 
reticent about life beyond the grave altogether, just as modern puritans 
deprived themselves of loving mention of their dead in their prayers, 
that they might not countenance superstitions about the state of those 
who had fallen asleep in Christ. There is, however, not a single word 
in the prophets which should lead us to suppose that they did not hold 
with perfect happiness the ancient and perpetual belief of true Israelites ; 
we go to God and that is enough: the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ If this was ‘the 
ancient and perpetual belief of true Israelites’, assuredly many of them 
contrived to dissemble it with considerable success. Did Ben Sira hold 
this belief? Or was he not a true Israelite ? 
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The treatment of Isaiah lii 13—liii (p. 77 f) is another instance of 
Dr Nairne’s unwillingness to face plain statements. It is surely only by 
explaining away quite unambiguous phrases, that it can be maintained 
that ‘the servant finds life in losing it for the sake of men. He bears 
their iniquities, he makes intercession for the transgressors, and in their 
salvation * he sees his seed, he prolongs his days, though he has died 
a martyr’s death’. The italicized words are a gloss by Dr Nairne ; but 
is the gloss warranted—if an individual be referred to—by the trans- 
lateable portions of vv. 10-12 taken in their natural sense ? 

In the description of the book of Job we notice the same failure to 
scrutinize the component parts of the book which has already been 
pointed out in the case of Deuteronomy. Dr Nairne is indeed willing 
to allow that the Elihu speeches are an interpolation, though he feels 
no difficulty about accepting the descriptions of Behemoth and Leviathan 
as genuine. This is a matter of taste. But he goes on to say (p. 113), 
‘ As to the prologue and epilogue, there is little reason to separate them 
from the main poem. They are in prose, but that is natural, since they 
tell but the plain story. The last sentence may be accepted as true ; 
it is difficult to see how the mere story of Job could well have been 
told otherwise than in prose. But surely a reader who passed straight 
from the prologue to the epilogue, having never seen the poem, would 
conclude that the original story, of which he had the beginning and 
ending, represented Job and his friends in a different light from that in 
which they appear in the poem. In the prologue Job appears calm and 
resigned in spite of his successive calamities. He receives the news of 
the loss of property and children with the words, ‘Naked came I out 
of my mother’s womb, and naked shall I return thither: the Lord gave, 
and the Lord hath taken away; blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
Again, when his bodily health is taken away, and his wife’s fortitude 
breaks down under the trial, he meets her passionate outburst with the 
gentle rebuke, ‘ Thou speakest as one of the foolish women speaketh. 
What? shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not 
receive evil?’ When the three friends appear on the scene, it is they, 
not Job, who give way to uncontrolled demonstration of grief, and 
become speechless with horror. If, then, immediately after this descrip- 
tion, the epilogue be read, and due weight be given to the Lord’s 
declaration that Eliphaz, Bildad, and Zophar have not spoken about 
Him the thing which is right, as His servant Job has done, is not the 
inference almost irresistible that in the original story the friends had 
ranged themselves on the side of Job’s wife, and that Job had preserved 
his calm resignation throughout? This is the view of Cheyne, Jewish 
Religious Life after the Exile, p. 160 f, a work to which Dr Nairne 

1 The italics are mine.—R. H. K. 
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makes reference on p. 130. There is, however, another difference 
between the prologue and the poem which must be taken into con- 
sideration. The explanation of suffering indicated in the scenes in 
heaven is that suffering is the way in which God tries a man and 
ascertains his perfect sincerity ; but this view is materially different 
from that of the poet, who represents Job’s friends as maintaining that 
suffering is the divine method of pointing out to a man that there is 
something wrong in his life which he must correct. 

In writing of Ecclesiasticus (p. 138), Dr Nairne makes the common 
assumption that the grandson of Ben Sira set to work to translate his 
grandfather’s book almost immediately after his arrival in Egypt. This, 
however, is not warranted by the actual words of the prologue. It is 
indeed difficult to say what is meant by ovyxpovicas. Robertson Smith 
was apparently inclined to accept the emendation cvyvov éyxpovioas 
(Enc. Brit., ninth ed., Art. Psalms) ; but even if the existing text be 
retained, it cannot be taken to prove that the work of translation was 
accomplished immediately. 

The book of Jonah is treated by Dr Nairne with less sympathy than 
might have been expected. He praises the psalm contained in it, but 
fails to notice the application of the story to the Jewish nation, though 
Jer. 1 17, li 34 might have shewn him the way to it. 

In the account of the struggle against Antiochus Epiphanes, no 
distinction is made between the adherents of the Hasmoneans and the 
Hasidim, though this distinction is of great importance for the right 
understanding of the religious developements of the time, while with 
reference to the stories of the book of Daniel, Dr Nairne makes an 
assertion (p. 172) which many will by no means accept. ‘A word 
perhaps should be added about the stories. ‘These, we may be sure, 
rest upon tradition: the author did not invent them. Whether they 
give us plain facts we cannot either assert or deny, except in so far as 
there certainly are some details, already alluded to, about which the 
author has made historical mistakes. That these wonderful trials and 
deliverances did take place there can be no definite reason to deny, 
except the a friori reason that they seem to us unlikely. It -is not 
honest to pretend that this reason is a weak one. Only it must be 
remembered that the ultimate difficulty about miracles is not that they 
lie outside the path of our experience, for our experience is continually 
expanding ; but that it is sometimes hard for us to be satisfied that such 
or such a miracle is morally worth while. We cannot say that the 
miracles in Daniel are so well attested, or are so morally worth while, 
as the works of power and the resurrection of our Lord. But the ques- 
tions which it is important that we should put to ourselves about 
Daniel are these—Is there anything mischievous in the idea that the 
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Old Testament should contain some examples of imaginative work ? 
Is it necessary that in such a book as Daniel the narrative should be 
composed with the same conscientious search after accuracy of facts as 
we justly expect in a historian like the author of Samuel or Kings? If 
this author made no such careful search, was the message which he 
delivered to his oppressed countrymen less truly on that account a mes- 
sage from God?’ But those who refuse to accept the stories of Daniel 
as historical are not actuated only by objection to miracle. Is there 
no difficulty that Nebuchadnezzar, after being converted to the faith of 
the God of Israel in chapter ii, appears again as a heathen in chapter iii, 
and is again converted; lapses apparently in chapter iv, and is once 
more converted to the true faith. 

Dr Nairne’s treatment of the Psalter is hardly adequate from a 
historical point of view, and some of the statements which he makes 
will probably be misleading to the ‘layman’. Thus on p. 180 he quotes 
the last verse of Psalm xiv, of which he accepts the R.V. rendering :— 


‘Oh that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion! 
When the Lord bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Then shall Jacob rejoice, and Israel shall be glad.’ 


But is it certain that the translation of the second clause is correct ? 
Can we suppose that Job xlii 10 is rightly rendered, ‘ And the Lord 
turned the captivity of Job’? 

Again, on p. 182 we read as follows: ‘ Hardly any one would contend 
that David wrote Ps. cxxxvii, “ By the waters of Babylon”. Many must 
feel it unlikely that David, who fought, ruled, administered so well, 
would have also written so many psalms of such various character as 
are assigned to him. The difficulties about Davidic authorship multiply 
swiftly in the mind of every questioner among the readers of the Old 
Testament. It may be in one manner reverent to listen to God’s 
words without asking questions when they puzzle us, but it is not filial. 
And when the words are no part of the sacred text itself, but only titles 
added to explain it, the human medium becomes insistent, and the 
reader’s intelligence is all but bound to be exercised. ‘‘ The spirit of 
man is the lamp of the Lord. . . . The thoughts of the diligent tend 
only to plenteousness : But every one that is hasty hasteth only to 
want” (Prov. xx 27, xxi 5); the Wisdom of Israel is certainly on the 
side of the questioner. Is it not allowable to suppose that these titles 
express the “ mystical” interpretation of the Jewish Church? We inter- 
pret “ mystically ”, and find the Psalter richly illustrative of the life and 
work, the manhood and Godhead of our Lord Jesus Christ. We could 
not possibly use the Psalter better. But our “mystical” use is no 
arbitrary invention of our own. It is the natural continuation of the 
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use of the Jewish Church, who found their Psalter richly illustrative of 
the life and work of David. And David did not mean to them simply 
the son of Jesse, once king of Israel. The name was a sacrament. It 
gathered round itself a multitude of associations and aspirations. The 
earthly king, the series of ‘‘ Christs of the Lord”, led on to a larger hope 
of “The Christ” who was yet to come. The Psalter illustrated the 
immense variety of David the “type”. And yet—this is the beauty of 
the idea, a beauty which we can so well understand—this type was 
impressed on the actual life of David the man. The illustrations are 
truly sacramental. What the Jewish Church saw was what we see 
in the light of new heavens and new earth now that the Word has been 
made flesh—Godhead through manhood, sacramentally. Do the titles 
thus understood lose or gain in sacredness ?’ 

But can the titles be thus understood ?_ We may certainly admit that 
in many places of the Old Testament David does not mean ‘ simply 
the son of Jesse, once king of Israel’; but it is scarcely possible to 
deny that the name did have just this meaning to those who prefixed 
the titles of Pss. vii, xviii, xxxiv, li, liv, lvi, lvii, lix, Ix, Ixiii. In the 
paragraph quoted above, is not Dr Nairne confusing the historical sense 
of the Old Testament with its devotional use ? 

There can be no progress in biblical study till the original meaning 
of every sentence is boldly faced. Having regard to our Lord’s explicit 
declaration that some of the precepts of the law were written because of 
the hardness of men’s hearts, we are not wanting in loyalty to the 
Christian faith if we affirm that not only the grosser superstitions of 
the high places but even many ordinances which were finally accepted 
by all the Church of Israel were essentially barbarous. We may indeed 
recognize that even the crudest rites have sometimes helped to lift men 
to a higher plane of spiritual life, but we need not on that account shut 
our eyes to the superstitions out of which they arose. That sacrifice, 
for example, was not without its value to the Church of Israel we may 
freely admit, while we nevertheless insist alike on the barbarity of its 
outward form and the crudity of the conceptions underlying it. In 
these very barbarities and crudities, indeed, we possess a striking proof 
that the Holy Ghost ‘spake by the prophets’. That the prophets 
should have preached what they preached, when and where they 
preached it, is one of the great miracles of history. 


Ropert H. KENNETT. 
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The Archaeology of the Old Testament: Was the Old Testament written 
in Hebrew? By Epovarp NaviLie, D.C.L., L.L.D., F.S.A,, 
Foreign Associate of the Institute of France, Professor of Egypto- 
logy at the University of Geneva. (Robert Scott, London, 
mcmxiii.) 

Tus book is an unconvincing ‘ attempt to shew that the books of 
the Old Testament, as we know them, in their present Hebrew form, 
are not in the original language written by their authors’. M. Naville is 
apparently absolutely unaware of the vast number of criteria on which 
the critical analysis of the Pentateuch is based. Thus he writes of 
Genesis i-ii 4, which he regards as forming the first tablet, and of 
Genesis ii 4-v 1, which he considers to be the second, ‘ There is no 
discrepancy between them, though they are independent, and we have 
no ground whatever to question their being the work of one author’. 
A possible explanation of this astonishing inability to see the most 
obvious discrepancies is perhaps to be found in the insight into 
M. Naville’s ideas of Hebrew grammar which we gain from the trans- 
lation which he proposes in the following paragraph: ‘We must not 
therefore think that Keturah became Abraham’s wife only after Sarah’s 
death. She is mentioned at the beginning of the tablet which relates 
the patriarch’s end, and which gives the list of his posterity. We do not 
know when Abraham took Keturah. Here the author of the tablet 
recalls something in the past, as we have already seen several times. 
It seems to me that the true meaning would be better rendered if we 
translated also here: Abraham had taken another wife.’ 


Rosert H. KENNETT. 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


De Bergrede: hare herkomst en strekking. By K. ¥. Proost. (J. Brandt 
& Zoon, Amsterdam, 1914.) 


Dr K. F, Proost’s study of the Sermon on the Mount is a very 
instructive book for an English theologian to read, both for its own 
sake and also for the sake of the opinions which the author finds it 
necessary to attack. The book falls practically into two parts: the 
first thirty-nine pages are occupied mainly with literary criticism, the 
remainder (pp. 40-148) are mainly exegetical. 

The weak point of the first part is that the question of the funda- 
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mental genuineness of the several Sayings is not kept distinct from the 
question of the literary genesis of chapters v—vii of the ‘ Gospel according 
to Matthew’. The two questions are quite separable, and the existence 
of Luke’s ‘Sermon on the Plain’ (Lk. vi 20-49) makes a discussion of 
the origin of the Collection of Sayings inevitable, as well as of the 
single Sayings themselves. Dr Proost very wisely abandons the attempt 
to reconstruct the ‘Sermon’ as it may have been supposed to stand in 
Q (p. 16); but the mere existence of Lk. vi 20-49 goes far to prove 
that between Matt. v—vii and the actual utterance of the genuine words 
of our Lord there stood a set of sayings, which had been written down. 
In detail we cannot reconstruct the contents of this set of sayings, but 
it must have begun with some beatitudes and ended with the com- 
parison of the Two Houses, one built on the rock and the other not. 
Dr Proost’s chapter iii is devoted to ‘the original form of the Sermon 
on the Mount’, which he reaches by rejecting ‘interpolations’ (list on 
p- 39). By these he chiefly means passages which he does not think 
to be genuine Sayings of Jesus. But is it not likely that a great many 
more passages are ‘ interpolations’ in the sense of ‘ passages added by 
the Evangelist’? Some of these, perhaps most, may be genuine Sayings 
of the Lord, but they are not things all said at one time and to one set 


- of people. In other words, is there any solid reason against regarding 


Matt. v—vii frankly as a compilation of the Evangelist? As being in 
the main composed of genuine Sayings of Jesus, and being for the 
most part concerned with the disciples’ conduct, the compilation has 
moral and religious unity. But it has no rhetorical or literary unity, 
such for instance as the speeches in Acts have. 

These considerations, however, do not touch the real value of the 
single Sayings or the main interest of Dr Proost’s book. What he 
really has at heart is this: starting from a conviction that the Gospel 
Message is strictly eschatological, the problem before him is to explain 
the connexion of the Sayings in the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ with the 
eschatological Message. In other words, he has to ask what connexion 
the sayings in the Sermon on the Mount have with ‘the Kingdom of 
God is at hand’. And with this is closely connected another question : 
how does the ethical teaching of the ‘Sermon’ compare with Jewish 
ethical teaching generally ? 

It is in regard to this last question that Dr Proost’s book is most 
noteworthy. Since the days of John Lightfoot and Wettstein there 
have been collected many ‘Rabbinic parallels’ to the evangelical 
sayings.! They fall roughly into three classes. ‘There are the mere 

1 Best of all perhaps is A. Winsche’s Neue Beitrdge...aus Talmud u. Mid- 


rasch (1878). This book is mentioned by Dr Proost (pp. 93, 98), but might well 
have been more used, e.g. on p. 142. 
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collections of illustrative passages, the only fault of which is that they 
are tiresome to read, because very often quite irrelevant or unimportant 
matter is dragged in. Then there are the collections made by Jews, 
who try to prove that there is nothing good in the Gospel, except what 
the Rabbis had already taught. In excuse for these efforts it may 
fairly be said that they have been called forth by the other kind of 
polemical collection, that in which the Jewish sources are quoted 
(sometimes misquoted) in order to contrast the casuistry of the Talmud 
with the free originality of the Gospel. Dr Proost’s selection of parallels 
seems to me animated by a more just spirit.’ 

What Dr Proost says on p. too ff about treating the Gospel Sayings 
and the Talmudic Sayings in the same spirit is good, and, as the 
examples he brings forward shew, is not uncalled for. It is not fair 
to allegorize Matt. v 25, 26, merely because it does not seem lofty 
enough, if we take it literally, or to say with Pfleiderer that Matt. vi 4, 18, 
so clearly teaches that there is ‘merit’ and a reward in good works, 
‘that one might feel tempted to doubt the authenticity of the Saying’. 
At least it is not fair to treat the Gospel in this way, and at the same 
time to belittle the importance of such sayings as ‘ Be not as slaves 
who serve their master for reward’, as Bousset does when he remarks 
that ‘to such exaggerated utterances of a Rabbi must not be attributed 
too much importance in estimating the average ethics of Judaism ’.* 
Yet this is a sentence which occupies in the Talmud almost the same 
position that the definition of the Chief End of Man does in the 
Shorter Catechism ! . 

The main principles which have guided Dr Proost are to be found 
on p. 105 of his book. Prof. J. C. Matthes (in De Jsraélietische Wijzen, 
Amsterdam 1911) had formulated two points in which the difference 
between Gospel ethics and Jewish ethics consisted. These were 
(1) that Christianity breaks with the Law, and (2) that the Gospel, 
being dominated by the thought of the Parousia, sets forth the rules 
of life that will be established in the Kingdom of God. To this 
Dr Proost answers that (1) is not historically correct. Palestinian 
Christianity did not break with the Law until after the Gospel of 
Matthew and the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ had come into existence. 
And further (2) requires to be stated differently. The Christians 
‘lived and acted under the influence of the idea of the coming 
Kingdom: so much indeed is clear. But the rules of ethics which 
they tried to follow were not those which would be established in the 
Kingdom when it came. In the Kingdom of God there would be 

1 Instances of these may be found in the controversy between Prof. Oort of 


Leiden and the Amsterdam Rabbi T. Tal, referred to by Proost, p. 94 ff. 
2 Quoted by Proost, p. ror. 3 Ibid. p. 104. 
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neither marrying nor giving in marriage (Matt. xxii 23 ff), and therefore 
the teaching of Matt. xix 3~9 would be out of date’ (p. 106). In other 
words, the Gospel ethics are contingent, not absolute. Ethics are the 
appropriate rules for God’s children in the world: the world was going 
to be altogether different, consequently the rules for God’s children 
could only be temporary. 

Dr Proost’s Rabbinical parallels are usually well enough rendered, 
but there are one or two slips. On p. 149 ‘Jahwe’ appears to be 
a mistake for ‘Tora’. On p. 139 Akiba is made to say ‘ Ieder mensch 
is een lieveling Gods’ ; really it should be ‘ Beloved is Man (Adam), in 
that he was created in the image of God’. This is Adoth iii 21 accord- 
ing to Taylor, but iii 18 according to Singer’s Prayer Book. I cannot 
make out what enumeration Dr Proost follows when he gives it as 
Aboth iii 4. 

I take this opportunity of asking a question of my own of those who 
work at Rabbinic parallels. Nearly always, as might be expected, the 
parallels are concerned with questions of ethical thought or practice ; 
questions of literary borrowing hardly ever arise. But there is one 
curious exception. Asa parallel to the Saying about the House built 
on the rock (Matt. vii 24-27), Wiinsche and Proost have both brought 
forward this from Adoth de R. Nathan 24: ‘A man who does good 
works and studies diligently in the Law, what is he like? He is like 
a man who builds first with great stones and then lays upon them his 
(unbaked) bricks ; and when floods come and wash round the walls, 
they cannot move them. But to whom is he like, who studies in the 
Law but has little merit? He is like a man who lays a foundation 
with unbaked bricks.’ (Two other comparisons follow.) Here the 
resemblance of the simile is very close, as well as the ethical thought. 
It might be said that the resemblance is only due to the conditions of 
country life in Palestine. What, however, is worth further attention is 
that the simile is ascribed by R. Nathan to Elisha‘ b. Abuya, i.e. to the 
well-known afostate Rabbi, who entered Paradise only to destroy the 
plants. Is it not possible that R. Nathan got the comparison of the two 
houses and their builders from the Gospel, probably second-hand, 
i.e. from one of the Afinim, but put it down to Elisha to avoid 
offence ? 


F. C. Burkitt. 
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MONTANISM. 


La Crise montaniste and Sources de [histoire du Montanisme. By 
PIERRE DE LaBRIOLLE, Professeur 4 Université de Fribourg 
(Suisse). (Leroux, Paris, 1913.) 

PROFESSOR LABRIOLLE has produced a monumental work. These 
two stately volumes must long remain the standard history of Montanism. 
Every authority is carefully estimated, every crucial passage exhaustively 
discussed, every question investigated, every modern work laid under 
contribution. The author is at home in French, German, and English, 
in formal works and in relevant articles from recent periodicals. 

Learning is not the author’s highest merit, nor even his full control 
of that learning and exhaustive knowledge of the literature of the 
subject. He has used his materials with excellent judgement, and 
always makes out a fair case for his conclusions. Nor is he carried 
away by his subject to find Montanism everywhere. On the contrary, 
he reminds us that there were other forms of enthusiasm, and removes 
Quintus, Perpetua, and Agathonice from the sect. 

Professor Labriolle begins with a general account of Phrygia, of the 
origin of Montanism, and of its earlier leaders. He dates its rise 
about 172, and rejects the figurative explanation of Ardabau proposed 
by Preuschen. ‘Then come two chapters on the early doctrine, based 
on a minute discussion of the Oracles of Montanus and the two women, 
and particularly investigating their doctrines of Prophecy, as taking up 
the promise of the Paraclete till then neglected, and building on it 
a claim even more offensive than that of the Gnostics to be the spiritual 
men who alone properly understood the Gospel. The New Prophecy 
made rapid progress, and the bishops were forced to take up the 
challenge. ‘They did not object to ‘ecstasy’ in itself, but this particular 
ecstasy was proved false by its gibberish and convulsions, and by the 
ambition and rapacity of the prophets. They could not deny that 
St Paul allowed women to prophesy, but they urged that he forbade 
them to speak év éxxAyoia. M. Labriolle attaches more importance 
than Lightfoot did to the Alogi, who sought to cut away the ground 
from the Montanists by rejecting the Fourth Gospel with its promise of 
the Paraclete, and the Apocalypse with its eschatology ; but they were 
only fanatics who wanted to contradict the Montanist fanatics as sharply 
as they could. 

The author devotes his second book to the earlier history of Mon- 
tanism in the West. He holds (against Schwegler) that the martyrs of 
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Lyons and Vienne—including the vegetarian Alcibiades—were not 
Montanists, and (against de Soyres, Hilgenfeld, Lawlor, &c.) that their 
letter to Pope Eleutherus was adverse to Montanism. ‘Then turning to 
Rome, he discusses the relation of Hermas (¢c. 140—145) to the ideas 
afterwards developed by the Montanists. And who was the wavering 
Pope who so nearly decided in their favour? Rejecting Eleutherus, 
the choice is between Victor and Zephyrinus, and he decides for the 
latter. A third book is on Tertullian. Montanism had a good deal to 
repel him, in its Phrygian origin, its high estimate of women, its 
irregular character. On the other hand, it appealed to him by its 
opposition to Gnosticism, its return to the New Testament, its practical 
and legal temper. He then traces Tertullian’s approach to Montanism, 
beginning with the story of Perpetua, where he closely compares the 
words of the editor with other works of Tertullian, and concluding that 
he is not yet clearly Montanist. After this he discusses the questions 
in dispute at Carthage—ecstasy, flight from persecution, second marriage, 
fasts, and penance—in each case criticizing Tertullian’s treatment of 
the subject. Several pages are devoted to the text of 1 Cor. viii 39, 
and the various theories of the reading adopted or rejected by Tertullian. 
A little later we get a minute commentary on his description of the 
edictum of a pontifex scilicet maximus, whom the author identifies with 
Callistus. On penance, the author does not regard Tertullian as drawn 
by Montanism to the severer view, but rather as recognizing in Mon- 
tanism the best field for severer views already formed. 

The Third Book treats of the survival of Montanism after Tertullian’s 
time. In the West it disappeared comparatively soon; but it fared 
better in the East, though it seems to have sunk into an unaggressive 
sect spread over Asia Minor. One of the author’s best dissertations is 
on the xowwvoi, who ranked in the Montanist hierarchy after the 
Patriarch of Pepuza and above the bishops. He leaves his answer 
a little uncertain, but he does not accept Friedrich’s theory that they 
were women, nor the statement of Epiphanius that the later Montanists 
allowed women to act as bishops. To this period belong the gross 
slanders of heresy and ritual murder against them, and a long record of 
persecution from Constantine onward to Justinian, who seems to have 
crushed the sect, though traces of it are found even to the ninth century. 
The volume closes with a discussion of the place of Montanism in 
history ; and here the author seems hardly to emphasize sufficiently the 
fact that a certain discredit was thrown on prophesyings—that more or 
less the early Church learned caution from Montanist enthusiasm, much 
as the English Church in the eighteenth century learned caution from 
Puritan enthusiasm. 

The companion volume contains a full account of the original 
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authorities, including elaborate investigations of Eusebius and Epipha- 
nius, followed by a complete collection of passages bearing on the 
subject in Greek, Latin, and Syriac (Latin translations) from the 
Ascensio Isaiae to the last mention of them by Nicephorus Callistus. 

The general appearance of the volumes is excellent, not to say 
sumptuous, and the misprints are very few. Even the English proper 
names are nearly always correctly given, except that we regularly have 
Lawlord for Lawlor. 


H. M. GwarkIn. 


Lédit de Calliste. Etude sur les origines de la pénitence chrétienne. By 
A. D’Atks. (G. Beauchesne, Paris, 1914.) 


Wuart is the real significance of the famous ‘edict’ of Callistus for 
the history of penitential discipline in the Church? This is the question 
which the author of the above work sets himself to answer. Students 
of Harnack’s History of Dogma are familiar with his theory that the 
primitive church was conceived of as a ‘communion of saints’, and 
that down to the third century final exclusion from the Church was the 
penalty of relapse into idolatry, sins of the flesh,and murder. This 
primitive conception was replaced during the third century by the idea 
that the Church is a corpus permixtum, a training school for salvation, 
exercising divine powers in Christ’s room. According to this view the 
edict of Callistus represents an innovation and marks the first step in 
the transformation of the conception of the Church by allowing 
readmission to those who had fallen into sins of the flesh. A second 
stage was reached during the Decian persecution by the granting of 
readmission to those who had lapsed into idolatry. 

Less familiar to general students is the contention of the late Dr Funk 
that the ministry of reconciliation, though inherent in the Church and 
recognized by it, came into activity only at a comparatively late period, 
and that during the second and third centuries it was not normally 
exercised. From this point of view the edict of Callistus was a piece 
of ‘ecclesiastical opportunism’, and was due to the situation of the 
Church at the time. 

It is these two theories which M. D’Aleés sets himself to examine and 
disprove. But his volume is more than a piece of criticism. It covers 
a good deal of the ground of the early history of penitential discipline. 
The author begins his review of the evidence with the New Testament, 
and deals with the ‘ Petrine’ passage, Matt. xvi 13 f, as well as with 
Matt. xviii 12f and John xx 19f. Though his own conclusions are 
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conservative in character, he states clearly the difficulties which have 
been felt by many modern writers in treating these passages as an 
expression of the ipsissima verba of Jesus. The evidence of Hermas, 
Tertullian, Hippolytus, Origen, and Cyprian, is examined with great full- 
ness and care. The author denies that the idea of ‘three irremissible 
sins’, fornication, idolatry, and murder, was a recognized principle 
among Catholic Christians, in the days of Hermas, or of Tertullian, or 
of Origen ; and he controverts the hypothesis that Origen is directly 
referring to the action of Callistus in the passage de Oratione 28. His 
own conclusion is that the ‘ power of the keys’ was no new discovery 
of the third century, and that the controversies of the period arose out 
of the oscillations between severity and indulgence in the practical 
application of discipline. 

M. D’Ales gives copious references to the literature of the subject. 
But in his very full and admirable discussion of the variant texts of the 
Apostolic decree in Acts xv he omits to mention Professor Kirsopp 
Lake’s treatment of the question in his Zarlier Epistles of St Paul. 
There are two useful appendices entitled, I Zimen ecclesiae, I1 The 
private element in ancient penitence. The work is a valuable addition 
to the literature of the subject with which it deals. 


J. H. SRAWLEy. 


THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 


Property, its duties and rights, historically, philosophically, and religiously 
regarded: Essays by various writers, with an Introduction by the 
BisHor oF OxrorD. (Macmillan & Co., 1913.) 


Tue Bishop of Oxford in his Introduction explains how this volume 
of Essays arose. It had been suggested to him by Dr Bartlet, of 
Mansfield College, that they ‘might combine to issue some literature 
of a popular kind about the duties and rights of property based on the 
Biblical doctrine of stewardship’. Dr Gore, while feeling cordial 
sympathy with the idea, thought that ‘before anything of a popular 
kind was issued . . . we needed some more thorough or philosophical 
treatment of property in idea and history’. The historical portions of 
the book, which are indeed the most extensive, are not the least 
interesting and valuable. The emergence of tribal and individual 
property among primitive races is traced by Professor T. L. Hobhouse ; 
Dr Rashdall reviews and criticizes some famous theories of the grounds 
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for the existence of private property ; the Biblical idea of property is 
set forth by Dr Bartlet ; the mediaeval theory by Dr Carlyle; and the 
influence of the Reformation on ideas concerning wealth and property 
by Mr H. G. Wood. But even in these historical portions a directly 
practical purpose is more or less evident. It appears from them that 
ideas about property have varied, and that consequently those commonly 
held in our own times are not to be regarded as sacred and necessarily 
right. It may, I think, well be said, that the high and rigid ideas about 
the rights of property, which were dominant throughout a great part 
of the last century, are so no longer. But we have at least much to 
learn from the views of other Christian ages described in these pages 
with respect to the duties of property. 

In the first two essays in the volume, by Professor Hobhouse and 
by Dr Rashdall, in which the writers are largely occupied, respectively, 
with early forms of human society and with the history of philosophical 
speculation about the institution of property, they at the same time 
state clearly the object which in their opinion should be kept in view 
in the future organization of society. Indeed, the moral of the book, 
so to speak, may be best gathered from the latter parts of those two 
essays taken along with the concluding essay of the volume by Dr Scott 
Holland on ‘ Property and Personality’. 

They all base the need for social reconstruction on a high view of 
the value of property derived from Hegel, that ownership is requisite 
for the proper developement of personality. Thus Professor Hobhouse 
writes : ‘ Property is among the external good things which are necessary 
to the full expression of personality’ (p. 27). And Dr Rashdall: ‘Some 
liberty of action, some form of arranging one’s own life in advance, 
some freedom of choice, and some certainty that a man will experience 
the results of his choice, are essential to the developement of character ; 
and this there cannot be unless there is some permanent control over 
material things.’ And Dr Holland might be quoted to the same 
effect. They proceed to argue—as Hegel, for instance, did not,—if the 
possession of property has this ethical value, if it is indispensable for 
a higher kind of life, as many men as possible ought plainly to share in 
the advantage. 

In order that this end may be attained, they look not only to a general 
diffusion of private property, but also to the possibility that some at 
least of the ethical effects of property may be derived from common 
ownership. Dr Holland in particular dwells upon this latter hope. 
He insists that, instead of emphasizing the individual element in per- 
sonality, as men have been wont to do, especially during the past 
one or two centuries, till, indeed, every other has often been over- 
looked, we should recognize that the individual man is what he is by 
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belonging to a community, the life of which he represents. ‘He can 
never be intelligible except in terms which include and involve others. 
A self-contained personality is a contradiction in terms. What we 
mean by personality is a capacity for intercourse, a capacity for retain- 
ing self-identity by and through identification with others—a capacity 
for friendship, for communion, for fellowship.’ Hence he proceeds to 
argue, ‘if personality be representative and collective, then it may find 
its field of exercise and realization through collective ownership. These 
may win the moral qualities which the sense of property evokes, by 
owning things in common’ (pp. 186-188). 

It is not the object of any of the essayists to do much more than 
indicate the main directions in which changes are to be desired in the 
economic arrangements of society. On the whole the aim proposed in 
this book may be said to be the same as that stated by C. Booth, at the 
conclusion of vol. i of his Zi/e and Labour, as cherished by himself 
(p. 598), which he describes as ‘limited socialism, a socialism which 
shall leave untouched the forces of individualism and the sources 
of wealth’. None of them advocates socialism in the strict sense of the 
term, according to which the ownership of all the means of production 
would be reserved to the State. Those who have expressed themselves 
on the subject shew that they are not confident that this system would 
work well for the creation of an adequate amount of wealth, and that 
they entertain some fears that the community might unduly restrict the 
liberty of individuals, Mr A. D. Lindsay more particularly, in an essay 
which I have not so far mentioned, dwells on some of the difficulties 
involved in the whole question of industrial reorganization. The 
writer of the first essay, Professor Hobhouse, offers a formula for the 
right apportionment of wealth which might seem, if unexplained, to 
correspond closely with that of Socialism. He distinguishes between 
‘property for use’ and ‘property for power’, and in the concluding 
sentence of his essay he says that ‘ we have to restore to society a direct 
ownership of some things, but an eminent ownership of all things 
material to the production of wealth, securing “ property for use ” to the 
individual, and retaining “‘ property for power” for the democratic state’ 
(p. 31). ‘Use’, however, here does not mean, as might be supposed, 
‘use by the owner for his own consumption’ ; nor does ‘ power’ mean 
‘all employment of the means of production for the control of the labour 
of others’. For Professor Hobhouse has written a few pages earlier 
‘while modern economic conditions have virtually abolished property 
Jor use—apart from furniture, clothing, &c., that is property in the 
means of production—for the great majority of the people—they have 
brought about the accumulation of vast masses of property for power in 
the hands of a relatively narrow class.’ So that what, from an economic 
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point of view, he really means seems to be, that it is desirable that all 
should possess a little capital for investment, but that the control and 
direction of the employment of capital on a large scale should be in the 
hands of the community. 

As this distinction between ‘property for use’ and ‘property for 
power’ is the basis for the most definite programme of reform given us 
in the book, and as the Bishop of Oxford in his Introduction lays great 
stress upon it, and Dr Holland refers to it approvingly in the con- 
cluding essay, it is necessary that it should be submitted to examination. 
I have already indicated an ambiguity in the terms ‘use’ and ‘ power’. 
In point of fact the sense in which they are employed hovers between 
an economic and an ethical or psychological one in such a manner that 
the formula is, I fear, impossible of application, and is too likely to lead 
to confusion of ideas. 

It does not appear that Professor Hobhouse would restrict the amount 
of wealth that any individual may own and employ to that which the 
owner himself consumes while engaged in production or otherwise ; 
and yet in any employment of wealth beyond this amount there is an 
exercise of power over the lives of others. Moreover the combination 
of many small capitals in one concern creates a controlling force over 
other men quite as powerful as the same amount of capital would be in 
the hands of one man, and is capable of being used quite as tyrannically. 
Nay, through the purchase of commodities purely for personal con- 
sumption power is put forth; demand is, indeed, the final arbiter 
over the labour of others. Nevertheless, those who thus influence the 
work and lives of others by small investments, or by their personal 
demand for goods and services, do not do it ‘for power’. Further, it 
may well be doubted whether the majority even of those who possess 
considerable capital and themselves employ it in a large way of business 
do it ‘for power’, that is, as Dr Holland explicitly interprets the 
phrase, because the property is valued for its power (p. 183). Many of 
them do it solely in order to accumulate as quickly as possible such 
a fortune as they think will be adequate for their own comfort and that 
of their families, and then to retire from business. If the love of power 
is also felt by them, it is a subsidiary motive. In many cases it would 
be quite impossible to determine to what extent desire for power acted 
as a motive, and when we are considering the effects of action it is 
beside the purpose to attempt it. Dr Holland is also not justified 
in writing as if necessarily the great capitalist ‘by enlarging his own 
immense stake in the country creates a multitude of individual workers 
who have no permanent stake to speak of’ (p. 184). There is no 
reason to think that this multitude would have been any better off if he 
had not existed. To some of them he has even probably through his 
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employment of them brought the opportunity of amassing some capital 
of their own. 

Finally, a great capital may be administered in such a,manner as to 
contribute to the well-being of the workers, and the proceeds of its 
employment may be valued for the sake of the good causes that can be 
promoted thereby. And the ambition thus to use the power of wealth 
is surely a laudable one. The end to be kept in view by those who 
endeavour to arrange for the employment of capital under a system of 
collective ownership, whether by large bodies of comparatively small 
shareholders or by the whole community, might well be to secure that 
under such a system capital should be employed as effectively for the 
production of wealth and as beneficially in all respects for those engaged 
in its production and for the community at large, as when its appli- 
cation is directed by a high-minded captain of industry who is himself 
the owner of the whole or of a large part of that which he controls. 

My purpose in making these criticisms is of course not to call in 
question the desirability of a great extension of the holding of capital 
among the members of the community generally, or to dissuade from 
efforts—so far as they do not involve mischief in other directions 
greater than any benefits to be derived—to counteract the growth of 
large amounts of wealth in the hands of individuals, especially where it 
prevents others from acquiring wealth. But it is important that in 
framing plans for the reform of the industrial system we should have 
as clear an idea as possible of the economic conditions under which 
they will have to be worked out, and ,that we should neither exaggerate 
the weak points in the existing system, nor ignore those that there are 
likely to be in that which we would substitute for it. This is necessary 
both in order that we may wisely direct our own action, and that we 
may advocate convincingly the changes we desire. 

For this latter reason, as well as for some others, there should have 
been, as it seems to me, a fuller discussion in this volume of that thesis, 
from which, as we have seen, several of the essays start, as to the value 
of property for the developement of personality. One aspect of this 
question is indeed treated by Dr Holland, as may be gathered from 
the quotations already made from his essay; and it is easy to see 
that a reciprocal influence might be exercised between the develope- 
ment of personality, conceived as he teaches us to conceive it, and the 
growth of a system of common ownership. But what is the relation 
between that modicum of private ownership which the writers of these 
essays for the most part allow for and the developement of personality ? 

It may at once be said that private ownership has one of the chief 
advantages claimed for it. It does confer the sense of having a 
permanent place in the order of society and tends to create an interest 
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in the community to which the individual belongs. Moreover, with the 
greater freeiom to direct one’s own life which it brings, it affords 
opportunity for « fuller exercise of choice. Since it is urged, however, 
with good reasun, that on this account a modicum of ownership ought 
to be enjoyed by all men, it should be observed that the particular 
developement of personality which comes from the employment of 
wealth in production cannot be experienced to any large extent by the 
majority of small owners. Under the conditions of modern industry 
small capitals must be put together, and the main responsibility for the 
management of them must rest with a few. This would also be the 
case if the whole capital in the community were collectively held 
according to the Socialist scheme. 

Again, it cannot be maintained that if the effect of small ownership 
on the developement of personality is more restricted than that of large 
would be, it is on the other hand free from the temptations to which 
the latter is exposed. Small owners may be selfish and narrow-minded. 
Generosity, public spirit, large views as to the duties of citizenship, are 
not commonly thought to be prominent characteristics of peasant 
proprietors, or of those who have by their thrift been able to become 
the landlords of a few small houses. And if with owners of property 
large and small we were to compare in respect to the healthy develope- 
ment of personality the great mass of the working classes, the respect- 
able and self-respecting poor, I do not think the result would turn out 
to be unfavourable to the latter. The circumstances of their lives are 
in point of fact fitted not merely to encourage virtues such as resignation 
and trust and mutual helpfulness to which Christians must attach great 
importance, but also various virile qualities. The necessity for regular 
steady labour calls for endurance. ‘The purposeful application of their 
strength and skill is also continually being demanded. All this may 
promote the healthy developement of personality not less than the 
enjoyment of the privilege of greater liberty would. If they have good 
health and are moderately fortunate in obtaining employment, they are 
able to carry on a buoyant, and on the whole victorious, contest with 
external conditions. 

It may well be asked also whether the developement of our personality 
is not always more favoured by those of our circumstances which compel 
us to exercise self-control and self-discipline, than by the liberty which 
affords opportunity for what is commonly called ‘self-realization’ ; and 
by the effort for the acquisition even of material things more than by 
the actual possession of them. 

Hence, although property may be the means of the developement of 
personality, the nature of this developement will depend upon something 
deeper,—upon our inner attitude to the material things. 
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Material wealth is, indeed, a good, and the possession of it in due 
measure affords opportunities for the enjoyment of some very choice 
gifts of God to His human creatures. That, if we ourselves have had 
these placed within our reach, we should not be eager to secure for 
others a share in them, would be wholly contrary to the Spirit of Christ. 
And that material things have ethical uses, as well as being sources of 
temptation, needs to be recognized in Christian teaching far more than 
it commonly has been. And yet the indifference of material wealth in 
itself from an ethical point of view, its dependence for any true value 
it can have upon the spirit in which it is held and the purpose for 
which it is employed, is surely a principle involved in the general tenor 
of Christ’s teaching, and is part also of the true philosophy of human 
nature and human life. But this seems to be too much ignored in the 
mere statement that the possession of wealth is necessary to the 
developement of personality. 

V. H. Sranron. 


THE BOOK OF ARMAGH. 


Liber Ardmachanus: The Book of Armagh, edited with introduction 
and appendices by JouN Gwynn, D.D., D.C.L. (Published for 
the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co. ; Williams 
& Norgate, London, 1913.) 

No Biblical publication of this century deserves more attention from 
students of the text of the New Testament than the magnificent edition 
of the Book of Armagh, published last March by the munificence of 
the Royal Irish Academy in a form worthy of its contents. The MS 
is of a dual interest. (1) It is the most valuable record of early Irish 
history that has come down to us. It contains two accounts of the 
Life of St Patrick (in Latin, but with supplementary matter in Irish), 
and the Life of St Martin. The early Irish writing in the MS is 
a mine of information for all students of the earliest extant form of the 
Irish language. The date of the MS has been determined. It was 
copied at Armagh in the year 807 by a scribe called Ferdomnach. 

But (2) to me, who have long been seeking the earliest form ot the 
Latin New Testament, the Biblical contents of the MS are of still 
greater interest and importance. The MS (except for the loss of a few 
leaves in St Matthew) contains the whole New Testament. The order 
of the books is: Gospels, Paul, Catholic Epistles, Apocalypse, Acts. 
The Oxford edition of the Vulgate by Wordsworth and White has 
acquainted us with the text of the Book of Armagh (D) in the Gospels ; 
and recently the Epistle to the Romans has appeared in the same series 
with D’s readings in that Epistle fully given. This foretaste of its 
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contents has made us greatly desire to have the whole MS, and now 
that desire has been gratified. On visiting Dublin last November for 
the express purpose of collating D’s text of the Pauline Epistles with 
the text of my newly printed Codex Laudianus, I learned that the now 
published edition of the complete MS was already in the press. On 
my visiting Dr Gwynn himself to obtain more definite information on 
the subject, he not only shewed me the MS itself which he has had 
under his eyes for the last ten years, but also gave me a complete copy 
of first proofs. Although for the last six months I have had these 
sheets constantly with me, I am aware that I have not yet acquired 
a complete knowledge of the whole Latin text. But the book, with its 
290 pages of fascinating Introduction, and its 438 pages of text, can be 
had for a guinea, and as only 400 copies have been printed, my advice 
to all students of the Latin Bible, to whom this edition is absolutely 
indispensable, is carfere diem. 

A few remarks may be offered on the value of the Latin text. We 
are familiar with Wordsworth’s DELQR group. D is the leading 
Irish MS of this family. But the family numbers more than five. 
A new member is Harl. 1023 of the Gospels in the British Museum, 
which is closer to D than is any other Irish MS, and which, being now 
in the press, will appear, I hope, in the coming autumn as Sacred Latin 
Texts: No. iii. 

The Armagh text tradition lingered on in Ireland into the tenth, 
eleventh, and even twelfth centuries. ‘These centuries mark the revival 
of Christianity in Ireland on the withdrawal of the Danes, who plundered 
and despoiled the monasteries from the time of St Patrick until the 
days of King Alfred. 

This revival consisted in copying MSS (chiefly Biblical) of which 
the texts always (if not always the actual copies themselves) were 
exceedingly early—certainly pre-Patrician, and in some readings pre- 
Tertullian. These early MSS were portions of the New Testament. 
It is not surprising, therefore, in this connexion to find that the text of 
D is not homogeneous. ‘The text is most valuable of all in the Epistles 
of St Paul, where it has remarkable agreements, as well as disagree- 
ments, with Laud. Lat. 108 (Sacred Latin Texts: No. ii).. Another 
fact is that it is closely akin to Codex Boernerianus, while it has 
extremely few old readings in common with the Codex Claromontanus. 

In the Acts D and the Selden Acts at Oxford have a similar text, 
but D is the older of the two. Many of the minor Bezan readings are 
found in the Book of Armagh. In the Catholic Epistles the MS has 
been compiled from an almost purely Vulgate exemplar. And this is 
true also of the Apocalypse, although here and there old readings 
out-crop. 
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Space forbids me to speak at length of Dr Gwynn’s exhaustive 
Introduction. One of the very best things in it is his searching 
criticism of Professor Zimmer’s Theory (‘Keltische Kirche’) on 
pp. xevii-c. Dr Gwynn has no difficulty in shewing that the real 
Patrick cannot be spirited away by such hypotheses, however ingenious. 
The care and labour expended by Dr Gwynn on the elucidation of the 
Irish documents have left nothing for any successor to say. 

The Introduction to the Latin Biblical Text is not so exhaustive. 
But in this department of study we are only at the beginning of great 
discoveries. The Irish Latin text of the New Testament preserves 
to-day (so I believe) the earliest base that we know, and its reconstruc- 
tion is now for the first time being made possible by the exact publica- 
tion of such MSS as the Book of Armagh. 

Truth and my own experience compel me to say that the editions of 
the Irish MSS ¢ and 7, do zof meet to-day the requirements of modern 
scholarship. 

Dr Gwynn has done much for Sacred Study. As a Syriac student, 
he has edited an edition of the Apocalypse that alone would be a 
remarkable achievement for one man. But his last work is even more 
important ; and it will live, not only as a faithful and altogether admirable 
reproduction of one of the earliest monuments of Irish art, but also as 
the reproduction paginatim lineatim verbatim of one of the most precious 
MSS of the Sacred Scriptures that the world contains. 


E. S. BUCHANAN. 


‘NAZARENE.’ 


Nazareth and the Beginnings of Christianity: a view based upon philo- 
logical evidence. By CuampLin Burracr, B.Litt. (Oxford 
University Press, 1914.) 

In this essay Mr Burrage attempts two things: (1) to find a link 
between the conceptions of Jesus as a Nazarene, or inhabitant of 
Nazareth, and as a Nazirite, or Jewish ascetic; (2) to explain how 
a certain body of early Jewish Christians came by the name ‘ Nazarenes’, 
applied to them by ecclesiastical writers, and to bring out the true 
implication of this name. As regards (1), he claims to have made— 
‘ during the prosecution of quite other philological investigations ’—the 
accidental discovery of ‘the source of the prophecy that the Messiah 
“should be called a Nazarene”—the very passage [he says] which in 
my opinion the writer of the Gospel according to the Hebrews must 
have had before him when he originally wrote the words now embodied 
in our canonical Matthew’ (Preface). 
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Before going further it may be as well to mention that Mr Burrage 
identifies the Gospel according to the Hebrews with ‘that long-sought 
document, the Logia, or Q, of which the critics have written so much in 
recent years’ (p. 14). This was the first, ‘the o/dest Gospel’. When 
Gentiles began to be converted, they required a Greek translation for 
use in their churches. ‘This fact resulted in the preparation of our 
canonical Gospel of Matthew, wherein some features of the Aramaic 
Gospel were omitted as not appearing quite credible or acceptable to 
the Western mind’ (p. 21). ‘The Gospel as a whole was evidently so 
like our present Gospel according to Matthew, that only some of its 
more outstanding characteristics are mentioned by Jerome’ (p. 17): 
our first Gospel ‘must have been practically a reproduction of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews’ (#did.). We have already seen that 
Matt. ii 23 is traced to the original Hebrew Gospel: Mr Burrage does 
not say whether that Gospel contained the rest of the narrative of 
the Infancy. The Ebionite Gospel is distinct from that according 
to the Hebrews, and not merely a mutilated form of it, as Epiphanius 
supposed (p. 15): ‘ we cannot do better than to designate the Ebionite 
Gospel, the original Mark’ (7d¢d.). ‘The Ebionite Gospel, the original 
Gospel of Mark, likewise [like the Gospel according to the Hebrews] 
was prepared in Palestine, and was later translated and modified into 
approximately its canonical form’ (p. 21). I now pass on to the main 
theses of his essay. 

Mr Burrage thinks that we can find in the New Testament both the 
ideas mentioned above under (1)—viz. the conceptions of Jesus as 
a Nazarene and a Nazirite—and that they are contained in the terms 
Naapyvos and Nafwpaios. The former term means an inhabitant of 
Nazareth ; while the latter has two significations : (a) inhabitant of Na- 
zareth ; (4) Messiah. The meaning Messiah for Nafwpaios is dependent 
on Isa. xi 1. This passage is one of the great Messianic prophecies, 
and was understood as such by the Jews. ‘The Targum paraphrases it 
thus: ‘And there shall go forth a king [= Messiah] from the sons of 
Jesse, and a Messiah from his sons’ sons...’ (p. 25). The Hebrew 
word interpreted ‘ A/essiah’ in the Targum is, of course, zeser. Thus 
‘Neser’ became a Jewish title of the Messiah. But in the unpointed 
Hebrew text it came to be read ‘ Noser’; and from this ‘ was derived 
the Greek word Naowpaios’. 

But we have not yet got to the conception of Jesus as a Nazirite (an 
ascetic) which Mr Burrage finds in the New Testament ; nor is Isa. xi 1 
Mr Burrage’s accidentally discovered source of the prophecy referred to 
in Matt. ii 23: it does not explain the spelling Na{wpatos. Here 
Mr Burrage is faced by the obstacle which all writers on ‘ Nazareth’ 
and ‘Nazarene’ must attempt to get over—the Greek letter ¢ in the 
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words Naapé6, or Nalapd, Nafapyvds, and Nafwpaios. For the place in 
Galilee where Jesus dwelt ‘that it might be fulfilled which was spoken 
by the prophets, He shall be called a Nafwpatos’ (Matt. ii 23), could 
only be identified in the second century with a town, or village, called 
Nasareth (Syr. Nasrath) : any place, distinct from this, called Nazareth 
is unknown. And yet we cannot assume that Nazareth is merely the 
Greek way of spelling Nasareth, because, as Prof. Burkitt has shewn, 
Greek does not put ¢ for Semetic s. Neither, for the same reason, 
could Nafwpatos come from Negser or Noser. 

Mr Burrage’s explanation of the spelling Nawpatos is found in 
Appendix viii, on ‘The source of the prophecy that Jesus should be 
called a Nazarene’; and it is here that he offers his solution of 
Matt. ii 23—a solution which other scholars ‘ have as nearly discovered 
as possible without doing so’. The cause of their failure was that ‘the 
solution was too simple and was to be found in such an unexpected 
place’ (p. 41). I confess to some little disappointment here on turning 
over the page and finding the Old Testament passage to be Judges xiii 
2-24—the annunciation and birth of Samson. Personally, I had always 
thought this a natural passage to which to refer in connexion with the 
supposition that Nawpatos in Matt. ii 23 may mean Nazirite (see /.7.S. 
April 1913, p. 476). Mr Burrage prints these verses of Judges in full, 
with extracts from Matt. ii and Luke i, ii in parallel columns. But 
while the parallels from Luke (mainly in reference to St John the 
Baptist) are noteworthy, those from Matthew seem hardly to deserve 
consideration. Yet apart from the evidence of this synoptic table no 
further reason is adduced for believing that St Matthew thought of Jesus 
as a Nazirite. Mr Burrage’s conclusion from the evidence supplied by 
the table is stated as follows: ‘The view here adduced offers very little 
difficulty. The word Nafwpaitos by which 7) is translated in Matthew 
. . . presupposes the use of the Hebrew unpointed text in which yod 
was naturally mistaken by the translator for vaw. The word accordingly, 
in this instance, is certainly a translation of 1), and really stands for 
Nazirite, whereas the sense of the passage requires it to be read 
Nasarene (Nazarene), the secondary meaning of Nacwpaios’ (p. 46). 

But in view of the fact that this substitution of Nazirite for Nasarene 
(= ‘inhabitant of Nazareth’, which ‘the sense of the passage requires’) 
is traced to the actual Hebrew author of the ‘Gospel according to the 
Hebrews’, and of the further fact that, as Mr Burrage seems to have 
shewn, Isa. xi 1 was already understood by Jews in a Messianic sense 
(so that Neser would mean Messiah): may we not reasonably ask, Is it 
possible that a Hebrew writer, with such a prophecy as Isa. xi 1 in the 
background, could have said that Jesus went and dwelt in Nasareth that 
the prophecy might be fulfilled, ‘ He shall be called a Nazirite ’ (a Jewish 
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ascetic)? The constant Syriac interpretation of Matt. ii 23 (found e.g. 
in Ephraim on the Diatessaron: Moes. p. 36), which finds the prophecy 
in Isa, xi 1, may serve to shew how unlikely it is that a Semitic writer 
would have connected Nasareth with Nazirite. St Jerome, too, finds it 
necessary to go to the Hebrew of Isa. xi 1 for the prophecy (see ad 
Pammachium: Migne P.Z. xxii col. 574—a more striking passage than 
either his comment on Isa. xi 1 or that on Matt. ii 23 quoted by 
Mr Burrage). Again in the letter of Paula and Eustochium to Marcella 
(?.Z. xxii col. 491), inviting her to come to Palestine, we find the state- 
ment that Nazareth means ‘ flower’. This rests on the spelling Nasareth, 
and shews that in one of the circles in which Jerome moved the name 
was connected with the zeser of Isa. xi 1—‘ et fos (= neser) de radice eius 
ascendet’. Mr Burrage’s explanation, then, of Na{wpatos as a ‘ prophetic 
form ’ (p. 7) of Naowpatos would seem to labour under the old difficulties. 

As regards the place Nazareth, Mr Burrage takes the view that it was 
not a town but ‘a district of larger Galilee beyond Jordan and the Sea 
of Galilee’ (p. 19). So far as I can gather from his essay (for he does 
not make himself quite clear on this point), his view is that the name 
Nazareth came into existence only a little before the year a.D. 70. He 
insists that the early Jewish Christians, who fled to the East of the 
Jordan before the capture of Jerusalem, were called Naowpato. in 
the sense of ‘ Christians’, followers of the Messiah (Himself, as already 
explained, the Neser of Isa. xi 1); and he-seems to say (p. g) that the 
country they then occupied received its name from them.’ It would 
follow from this that the term Naapyvds (an inhabitant of Nazareth), 
and Na{wpatos in the same sense, is everywhere in the New Testament 
an anachronism, and that our Lord could not during His earthly life 
have been called a Nazarene at all, for the simple reason that there was 
as yet no place called Nazareth. But here it is possible that I have not 
rightly apprehended Mr Burrage’s meaning. If the place to which 
those Nacwpato retreated just before A.p. 70 was already called Nazareth 
(Naoupe6, or Nacapa), then we merely have a very odd coincidence. 

These early Christians (Naowpaior) are further identified with the 
Nazarenes, or Nazoraeans, mentioned by Epiphanius and others as 
Christian heretics who used a Hebrew Gospel. Epiphanius, according 
to Mr Burrage, thought of these people as heretics on no other ground 
than this, that he did not understand their name, thinking it meant 
Nazirites, or. ascetics, whereas it merely described them as Christians 
(p. 35). ‘That the name Nazarenes properly described the people who 
bore it as Christians, seems quite possible: but only, I am inclined to 
imagine, in the sense that they were followers of Jesus of Nazareth, not 
as ‘ the inhabitants of Nasara’ (p. 9). 


1 ‘In other words, the territory named Nacapa means the Christian country.’ 
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I cannot but think that Mr Burrage’s very interesting and suggestive 
essay would have gained enormously by the addition of a short summary, 
setting out concisely the results arrived at. In a study which involves 
the treatment of so many terms so apt to be confused with each other 
there is a danger of the wood becoming obscured by the trees, and the 
reader cannot be given too much help in such cases. 

R. H. CONNOLLY. 


EUCKEN’S PHILOSOPHY. 


An Interpretation of Rudolf Eucken’s Philosophy. By W. Tuvor 
Jones, Ph.D. (Jena). (Williams & Norgate, 1912.) 

A TRANSLATION Of Professor Eucken’s Der MWahrheitsgehalt der 
Religion by Dr Tudor Jones was reviewed in a previous number of this 
JournaL. In the work now before us Dr Tudor Jones undertakes to 
give an account of the personality and an ‘interpretation’ of the philo- 
sophy—especially in its bearing on the problems of religion—of the 
eminent Jena professor who has (it is plain) been his master not only 
in philosophy, as the word is now generally understood, but in the 
spiritual life generally. Prof. Eucken is a thinker who presents to those 
who wish to grasp his precise point of view some peculiar difficulties, 
arising from a certain air of vagueness which characterizes his exposition, 
and the style of Dr Tudor Jones, as those acquainted with his trans- 
lation will know, is not well adapted to assist in helping his readers 
to overcome these difficulties. Yet English students of Eucken will 
find this little book of real assistance towards the understanding of 
Eucken’s position. ‘The special feature of it is shewn to be the recog- 
nition of the spiritual life as a reality, the existence and supreme value of 
which may be known directly and requires no external authentication, 
combined with a resolute refusal to rest satisfied with regarding it as some- 
thing without transcendent or ontological significance ; a refusal which 
sets Eucken as far from a purely subjective or pragmatic view of religion 
as the stress which he lays on the will sets him from any mere ‘ intellec- 
tualism’. A remarkable book, distinguished by singular independence 
and originality of thought, which has appeared within the last few 
months, Mr C. J. Shebbeare’s Religion in an Age of Doubt—though it 
gives no indication of being influenced in any way by Eucken—has 
presented, in a form which will be more readily followed by English 
readers, a view in some ways strikingly similar to that which I have 
just attributed to Eucken. The study of this work, which in itself will 
repay any one who undertakes it, will probably be found to have eluci- 
dated very considerably some of what is apt to seem most obscure in 
Eucken’s treatment of the subject of religion. Such at least has been 
my own experience. 

C. C. J. Wee. 
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THE CRADLE OF ISLAM. 


Le Berceau de ?’Islam, Vol. 1 (Le climat, les Bédouins). By Henri 
LaMMENS, S.I, (‘Sumptibus Pontificii Instituti Biblici’ M. Bret- 
schneider, Rome, 1914.) 

Tuis interesting study of the Hijaz and its Bedouin inhabitants in 
the century before Islam is intended to serve as an introduction to 
a new life of Mohammed, a task of unusual difficulty at the present 
moment, but one that Professor Lammens is singularly qualified to 
undertake. The time has come fora critical revaluation of the materials 
embodied in the Siva or traditional History of the Prophet, which is 
now generally recognized—‘allgemein anerkannt’ as Wellhausen says 
—to be legendary in character, though it is true that only in the last 
few years has the principle, first established by Goldziher, been applied 
decisively, e.g. by Caetani and Professor Lammens himself. He seems 
anxious to make out that his views are too radical to meet with the 
approval of Orientalists. However that may be, British scholars will 
hardly accept the recent appearance of a revised edition of Muir’s 
biography as evidence of their failure to move with the times. Does it 
not rather shew that a point has been reached where further progress 
on the old lines is acknowledged to be impossible? Let us grant that 
much of the Siva, perhaps four-fifths of it, is unhistorical. A long 
interval must elapse before the inevitable reconstruction has been com- 
pleted, and nobody can foretell what its positive results will be. Muir 
holds the field because an obsolete book is betterthan none. The series 
of monographs promised by the author are likely to settle the question 
whether the real facts about Mohammed can ever be disentangled from 
the maze of conflicting tendencies in which they have hitherto been lost. 

The opening volume has no direct bearing on this question. Its 
purpose is explained in the following sentences: ‘ Mahomet fut lui- 
méme le produit de son milieu. . . il fut, si jose ainsi parler, le sur- 
homme de l’Arabie . . . il séduisit le Bédouin, qui se reconnaissait dans 
le Prophéte avave ... Dans cette action et cette réaction réciproques, 
dans la correspondance parfaite entre Mahomet et le milieu qui l’avait 
' formé, réside principalement le secret de influence exercée sur ses 
contemporains. Le détacher de ce centre, c’est déplacer la solution, 
tourner dans un cercle vicieux.’ Accordingly, the writer invites his 
readers to accompany him while he describes, in the first place, the 
climate and geography of the Hijaz, and afterwards the character, 
manners, and civilization of the nomads amongst whom Mohammed 
was born and bred. ‘Those who arc interested in Islamic history do 
not need to be told that Professor Lammens, besides ample learning, 
possesses in a rare degree the power of combining a multitude of 
details so as to produce a logical unity, and that the severity of his 
scientific method is tempered by a style that is always lively and 
occasionally provocative. In the earlier chapters, which were delivered 
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as a course of lectures at the Biblical Institute in Rome, he is dealing 
mainly with the physical features of the desert as described by the most 
ancient and trustworthy authorities, and there is comparatively little 
room for differences of opinion. It should be noted, however, that he 
rejects Winckler’s theory which assumes a gradual and constantly 
increasing deterioration in the climate of Arabia. The Hijaz, as he 
observes, has never been so prosperous as it was under the Omeyyad 
Caliphs in the first century after the Hijra. It is therefore a mistake 
to suppose that the expansion of Islam was caused by economic 
necessity. ‘ Elle est née de lirrésistible penchant 4 la razzia, animant 
tous les Arabes. Le succts de ces incursions tumultueuses, di 4 une 
meilleure organisation militaire, leur a suggéré tardivement l’idée d’occu- 
pation et de conquéte, idée absente au début.’ The arguments leading 
to this conclusion are developed with great skill and supported on every 
page by citations from the original sources. 

Many attempts have been made to solve the riddle which the Bedouin, 
the Sphinx of the Arabian desert, presents to us. It is written large by 
his own hand in Pre-islamic poetry, and the interpreters are happily 
unanimous in discovering a personality composed of bewildering con- 
trasts, lurid and grotesque alternations of light and shade. They are 
also more or less agreed upon certain mental and moral characteristics 
of the Bedouin—his tenacity, cunning, self-reliance, boastfulness, &c. 
But when they come to depict the whole man in his strength and weak- 
ness, the portraits are so unlike one another that we can only explain 
the difference by entering into each artist’s point of view. Professor 
Lammens is frankly unsympathetic. He provides acute psychological 
analysis and brilliant criticism in plenty, but the same qualities which 
served him well in the former half of the book, where he was on purely 
scientific ground, hinder rather than help him when he begins to 
explore this outlying province of human nature. ‘Quand j’aurai 
qualifié le Bédouin d’individualiste, jaurai renfermé en un mot les plus 
graves lacunes de son caracttre moral. Jamais il n’est parvenu a se 
hisser jusqu’A la dignité d’animal social, woAurixdv Gov. D’oti absence 
de dévotiment, de sacrifice 4 Vintérét commun; tout le corttge des 
bienfaisantes vertus sociales: la douceur surtout, ’humanité, charmes 
de cette vie terrestre, lui font défaut.’ And again, ‘Je me demande si 
notre civilisation posséderait assez de gedles pour enfermer les dangereux 
brigands, célébrés par eux comme les types de ’honneur et de la vertu 
chevaleresque.’ Modern civilization and Christian ethics—these are 
the standards by which the unlucky Bedouin is tried and very properly 
condemned. The author assures us that he has deemed it his duty to 
resist the temptation ‘ de démasquer fartout le bluff de la grandiloquence 
bédouine’, which he ridicules remorselessly. Perhaps, if he had not 
seen so much smoke, he might have found his way to the fire. 


ReEyNOLD A. NICHOLSON. 
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By the Rev. JOHN SKINNER, M.A., D.D., Professor of Old Testament Exegesis, 
Westminster College, Cambridge. Price 6s. 


«« The question which I propose to discuss in the following pages,” says the author, “ is 
one of great interest, but at the same time of almost unmanageable complexity. It is matter 
of general knowledge that for many years back Old Testament scholars have adopted what is 
known as the documentary theory of the Pentateuch, and that that theory originated in observa- 
tion of the names for God used in different places of the Pentateuch, and especially in the book 
of Genesis. Most readers are also aware that of recent years this aspect of the theory has been 
subjected to persistent, and sometimes embittered, attack on the line of textual criticism. . . . 
I wish, then, to take this opportunity to explain and defend the sceptical attitude which I hold 
as regards this whole movement to undermine the foundation of the documentary theory by 
destructive criticism of the Hebrew text.”” 


THE MISSIONARY OBLIGATION IN THE LIGHT 
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By the Rev. Principal A. E. GARVIE, M.A., D.D. Author of A Guide to 
Preachers, Studies of the Inner Life of Jesus, &c. Price 2s. net. 


‘Foreign Mission enterprise is in a perilous position, demanding serious consideration both 
at home and abroad. The opportunities are widening, and the resources of the Churches at 
home are enlarging; and nevertheless there is, if not altogether arrested, yet much delayed 
development owing to inadequate interest in the first task of the Christian Church. This 
situation compels us to ask the question whether the argument for Foreign Missions is being put 
in the most convincing way, whether the appeal is not being made to motives which have lost 
their urgency, and with reasons the cogency of which is spent. What I propose to do in these 
Lectures is this, to consider the changes—to me the necessary and desirable changes—which our 
modern thought has brought about, as these bear on Foreign Missions.’ 


NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM 


Its History and Results 


By J. A. M‘CLYMONT, D.D. (Edinburgh). Author of The New Testament and 
its Writers. Price 6s. net. 


‘In his Baird lecture on ‘‘ New Testament Criticism, its History and Results,” Dr. M‘Cly- 
mont has brought the whole subject of the study of the New Testament up to date. From these 
eminently readable lectures we obtain a clear conception of the results of the last half-century’s 
work on the New Testament both in respect of its lower and its higher criticism. The lectures 
were heard appreciatively by a general audience ; a general audience will greatly enjoy the book. 
That is a signal service to render, for few men can render it. And yet the scholar will not be 
the last to discover the value of this volume. The trustworthiness of the whole work is most 
commendable. ‘There are no misspellings of German names here, there is no misattribution 
of opinions. The list of literature at the end, which Dr, M‘Clymont says he owes to the Rev. W. 
Cruickshank, B.D., is quite unusual, both for its skill in selection, and for its accuracy,’—7he 
Expository Times. 





PENTATEUCHAL CRITICISM 


By the Rev. D. C. SIMPSON, M.A., St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. With an Intro- 
duction by the Rt. Rev. H. E. RYLE, C.V.O., D.D., Dean of Westminster. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


‘ This useful and interesting exposition of the results of a scientific criticism of the text of the 
Pentateuch cannot but prove welcome to readers of that kind who cannot prosecute special 
studies in the heavier and more recondite literature in this field of learning. Originating in 
a suggestion of the late Dr. Driver, the work explains clearly and in considerable detail how the 
Pentateuch has been compiled from several sources, and gives an interesting historical account 
of the testimony of the various groups of documents to the stage of culture at which the Jews 
had arrived at the several epochs to which these elements of the Pentateuch belong. . . . Interest- 
ing and instructive in itself, the book is brought in by a Commendatory Introduction from the 
pen of the Dean of Westminster, who explains the interest which Dr. Driver took in this book, 
~~ pays a high tribute to that author’s well-known services to Old Testament scholarship.’— 
Scotsman 
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growth of the Creed, and is full of illuminating references to early Christianity which are the results of patient 
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A Constructive Basis for Theology. By James Ten BrogkE, Ph.D., Professor 
of Philosophy in McMaster University, Toronto, Canada. 8vo. 10s. net. 
The Times.—‘ This is a very extensive examination of Christian Theology regarded from the modern 
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Roman ideas of Deity in the Last Century before the Christian 
Era. Lectures Delivered in Oxford for the Common University Fund. By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., 
Hon. LL.D., Author of ‘ Roman Festivals of the Republic,’ &c. 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Times.—‘ Students of the social and religious life of Ancient Rome will welcome this further work on 
that subject by the distinguished Oxonian, who is one of the most illuminating and instructive writers upon it.’ 
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Spiritual Healing. Report of a Clerical and Medical Committee of Inquiry into 
Spiritual Faith and Mental Healing. Extra Crown 8vo. 1s. net. 
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The History and Theory of Vitalism. By Hans Driescu, Ph.D., LL.D. 
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The Foundations of Character: Being a Study of the Tendencies of the Emotions 
and Sentiments. By ALEXANDER F, SHAND, M.A. 8vo. 12s. net. 
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the influence of certain prevailing sentiments—Anger, Hate, Disgust, Sorrow; and how their presence leads to 
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students of payeheteny, and they will welcome this volume, which carries the study of character further than 
any previous book.’ 
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